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RULES, 

Ajf aintnded hj/ Jmld m tl^ 

I7th 1900. 

I. ‘-The Folk-Lore Society " has for ita object the collecLion 
and publication of Populiu: Traditiom* Lct^endarj^ Ballads, Local 
Proverbial Sayings, Saponstitioiia and Old CiiiitomH (British ami 
Fcaoign)^ and aU Hubjects rehidng thoioto. 

JL The Society shidl consist of MembcEs being siibscriherB 
to its fimrk of One Guidca animallyp payable in advance on 
the 1st of January in each year. 

TIT , A Member of the Society may at any time compound 
for future annual subscriptions by payment of Ten Guineas 
and above the sub^ription for the eiirreni year. 

IV'* Every Member whose subBcription sliall not be in arren^ 
shall be entitled to a copy of eaeli of the ordinary works 
puhlifihcd by the Society. 

Any Mciuber who sJuill be one year in arrear of bis 
subscription shall eeaee to be a Member of the Society* nnleas 
the Council eliall otherwise dotenninc* 

VL The aflhirft of the Society, including tho election of 
Members, shall bo conducted by a Conned, ooneisting of a 
Profudimt, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Sccrelaiy, ntnd eighteen 
other Members. Tlie Council shall Imve power to fill up any 
vaoiucScfl in their number that naty arise during their year 
of office. 

VII. An Annual Ccncral Meeting of the Society ftlmll be 
held ia Ldudon at such time and place as the Council, from timo 
to time may appoint So Member wh<jse Hul>^eription is in 
arrrar shiill be entitled to vote or take part in tho proceedings 
or the Meeting. 
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VIIL At mdi AnnHiil Gcncml M<M?ting nil the Meinber^s of 
the CouDCJi nlial] retire from office^ btit ahull be eligible for 
re-olcetiom 

IX. The nccooiitif of thp Tceeipta nud eKpeiitlitOTe of the 
Society aluill be audited atmtiiilly by two Audltora^ to be elected 
nt the Cieuoml Meeting. 

X+ TJie Cbnncil may elect lui honorary Jreiuberfl pemooJt 
diatinguinlied in the Htiuly of Folklore, provided that the total 
number of such honorary Members ahnlt not exceed t^^enty. 

XL The property of the Society ahall bo vested in tin™ 
Trustees^ 

XII. The liiiit Trustees ehnll be appointed at 4 Meeting 
ccmvcncd for the purpose^ 

XJII. The oflico of Trustee shnll be vacated (L) by rcsigna- 
tioti in writing nddressed to the Secretary, imd (ii*) by removal 
nt a Sleeting of Membtitu convened for tha purpose^ 

The Meeting removing A Trustee shall appoint another 
in hhi place- Vacancies in the oHict^ arising by death or resig¬ 
nation shaO be SUilk] up by the CounciL 

XV* The Tmsteefi aliiill act tinder the direction of the 
ConneiL 

XVL No Trustee shnll be responsible for any Inas arlaing to 
the Society from any eanse other than his own wilful act 
or debiilb 

Xvil. No altcmtioti shall be made in. these Rules exeept at 
a Special GcHemt Meeting of the Society^ to be convened by 
the CouncQ or upon the requisition of at least five Meml^CTu, 
w^ho stuilJ give fourteen dajs^ notice of the change to be 
proposed which shall be in writing to the SecreUjy* Tiie 
alteration proposed shall be approved by at Ivast thr^e-fourths 
of the Membei‘s prcji^at and voting at such Meeting 
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T^nrSACTIONS OF THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


Vot, XIII.] MARCH, 1^0. I. 


WEDKESDAT, NOVBMBBE 6tli, 190L 

The President (Mr. E. W. Brnbrook) in tbe Chair- 

The minute of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of Mr. H. H- R, Sontham and Mr. Gerasimov 
Zcrvos as new members was aonomieed. 

The deaths of Mr. G. W- SpeLhj Miss F- Grove, Mr. D* 
Mackinlay^ Sir W* Besant, Miss E Harris, and Mr. f-f, D. 
Skrinc, and the resigDations of Mr B. Hamilton, Mr, P. S. 
Jeffrey^ Dr. Cobbt Mr. R f*K Wilson, Sir H. Walpolop Mrs. 
Corry^ Mr. Oclsncfi Mr. Scott £!li&tp and Mrs. Newton^ 
were also announced. 

Mr E. Lovett read a paper on “ Tallies and their Survi^ 
vals/^ whirb he illustrated by a collectiDn of original specie 
mens, and in the discmsion which foltowect Mr. Gorame^ 
Miss Freer^ and the President took part. 

Miss Goodrich Freer read a paper on " Hebridean 
Folklore*" [ia/ra^ p. ag], which was followed by a discussion 
in which Mr. Nutt, Mr. Lovett, and Mr. Gomme took part. 
Votes of thanks were accorded to Mr. Lovett and Miss 
Freer for their papers. 

The following hooks and paniphlets, which had been 
VOL. xfin a 
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presented lo the Society since the Last Meclitig^ were laid 
on the table: 

Catalogvc cf Prehistirif: Antiquities in the Madras 
Gmemment Museum^ by R. Bruce Foote; Report an the 
Administration of the Madras Government Museum and 
Connemara Puhtk Lihraryt iqoa-ai \ Noyars of Mafnhar, 
Fawcett, and Tpdas of the MitgiriSf by E. FJitirston 
and Others, aLI presented by the Government of Madras; 
Annuai Report of British Nev; Guinea, 1899, 1900, pre- 
sented by the Government of Queensland ; Wotjakisdte 
SpTdckpro^n,\'e>Wi and if., by Yr^ Wicbmann, prescnled 
by the Soci6td Finno-Ougrienne ? Die IVicderkoIungsIiedtr 
der Estniseken Valkspoesie, by Oscar Kallas, presented by 
the Author; The Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Rthnohpy, !^^^ and 1896-97; 77ie Proceedings of 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, and Place Mames of 
Cambridgeshire, by W. VV, Skeat, by exchange; The 
Transactions of the Cymnsrodorian Society, *899-1900, pre¬ 
sented by the Society ; and The American Antiquarian, 
loh xxili, part iv., 1901^ presented bj" the Society. 


Wia)NESD4Tr DECEMBEE 5tli, 190L 

Joint Meeting of the Folic-Lorf Socjet>- and 
THE Vising Club. 

The Chair was taken by Mr. E. W, Brabrook, the 
1 resident ot tbcf Society, 

The 01 mutes of the prevnoua Meeting of the Society 
were rtad and coafiimed. ^ 

The Secretaiy of the Society exhibited a parchment 
charm sem by Mr. C. C. Beli of Epworth, Uncoinshire, 
and read a note thereon [infra, p. 9j,and Plate [.]. 

Mr. Uvelt exhibited severaf seta of astragals, and also a 
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Vessel Cup from WTiitby id Yorksliire, upon which he read 
a note [jis/rtfj Ph 94], In the discussion which followed ^ 
Mdis Bume, the Rev* E W. Clarke^ and Mr. Janvier took 
part, Mr* Lovett havdngf iatimatcd that it was his intention 
to present the objects he had exhibited to the Society* a 
vote <if thanks was accorded to him. 

Mr. N. W* Thomas exhibited some stones from the valley 
of the Avon in Sotilh Hants, sent by Mr. Auberon Herbert, 
and alleged by him to be totem-stotieSr The Chairman 
having offered some observations on the exhibit^ a vote of 
thanks accorded to Mr. Herbert for having given the 
Society an opportunity of inspecting the atones, 

A communTcation from Mr. H. A. Rose^ Superintendent 
of Ethnography in the Punjab, on the subject of ** Unlucky 
Childrenwas read p. 63], 

The chair having then been vacated by Mr. Brabrockf 
and taken by Mr, G. M- Atkinson, President of the Viking 
Club, Mr, Clarence A- Sqyler read a ^paper on ** The 
Beowulf Legend/' upon which Mr^ Nutt offered some 
observ'ations. 

The Meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to Mr, 
Seyler for bis paper. 


WBDNESDAY^ JANITART 231151. 1902. 

The 24th Annual Meetii^g. 

The President (Mr. E. W, Brabrook) in the Chair. 

The minutes of the fast Annual Meeting were read and 
conhraicd. 

The Annual Report and Balance Sheet for the year 1901 
were duly prcs^entvd* and upon the motion of Professor 
Haddotii seconded by Dr* Gaster, it was resolved that the 
same be received and adopted. 
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Ml fi Hiss of Metting. 


BaJIoting papers for the election of President, Vice- 
Presidents, Council, and OlEcers for the year igo2 having 
been distributed, Messrs, Holmes and Toacr were duly 
appointed scrutineers for the ballot. 

The President then delivered his Presidential Address 
[which will be found ih extemo on pp. 12-28], 

The result of the ballot was then announced by the 
President, and the following ladies and gentlemen who had 
been nominated by the Council were declared to have 
been duly elected, wz.:— 

As President t Mr. E. W, Brabrook. 

As Vice-Presidents i The Hon. J, Abcrcromby', the 
Rt. Hon. Urd Avebur>^ Miss C S Borne, Mr, Edward 
Clodd, .Mr. G. Laurence Gomme, Mr. E. Sidney Hartland, 
Mr. Andrew Ung, Mr. Alfred Nutt, Professor York Powell, 
Professor J. Rhys, the Rev. Professor A, H, Sayce, and 
Professor E. B. Tylor. 

As Afemiers of Conneii : Miss Lucy Broad wood, Mr. 
E. K. Chambers, Mr. W. Crooke, Air. F. T, Elworthy, Miss 
Ma^ret Ffcnneil, Or. J, G. Frj«er, Dr. Gaster, Miss 
Eleanor Hull, Mr. E, F. iin Thurn, Professor W. P. Ker, Mr. 
R. R. Marett, Mr. J. L. Myres, Mr- S. E. Bouverie Pusey. 
Mr.Ti F, Ordish, Mr. W. H, D. Rouse, Mr. C. G. Scligmaon, 
Mr. Walter W. Skeat, Mr. C, Tabor, Mr. H. B. Wheatley, 
and Mr. A. R. Wright. 

As i/oH, Treasurer: Mr. Edw'ard Clodd 
As Jioti. Auditun- Mr. F, G. Green and Mr. N. W. 
Thomas. 

As Secretary ,> Mr. F. A. Milne. 

On the motion of Mr, Clodd, seconded by Mr. Hartland, 
a vote of thanks was accorded to the President for his 
address, and on the motion of the President, seconded by 
Mr. Gomme, a vote of thanks w'as accorded to the outgoing 
Members of the Council, viz.: Mr, Courtbopc Bowen 
Mr. F. C. Conybeare, Mr. J, E. Cromhic, Professor Haddoti' 

Mr. A. F, Major, and Professor B. C. A, VVindlc, for their 
services 


THE T\VENT\^FOL!RTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE COUNCIL. 

2 ind jANUARYp 1902. 

Thk Council have the hadDur to lay before the Society 
their twenty-fourth Annual Report. 

The number of members now on tJie roll is 393^ While it 
is much to ho regretted that there should be any dJminutJon, 
however small^ in the number of memherSj upon which the 
Society has to rely to fuiriJ its rdain function as a publish¬ 
ing Society^ this is not surprising; for the present is not a 
favoumbte time for ihe expansion of learned societieSj the 
calls upon the public purse during the past twm years having 
been so abnormally heavy»and being likely to be still further 
increased. Thu Council would impress upon every mem¬ 
ber the necessity of enlisting recruits if the work of the 
Society IS to be kept up to the level of past years. 

During the past year the deaths of members of the 
Society have been beyond tlie average. 

In the death of Miss Grove the Council have lost one of 
their most active and energcLic members. The formation 
of the Lecture Committee was entirely due to her initiative, 
and she >vas ever to the fore in devising means for spread¬ 
ing a knowledge of the Society and its work in quarters 
where but for the existence of the Committee that knowledge 
w^outd have been little likely to penetraie* Among other 
losses by death the Council have to record those of Sir 
Walter Besant, Mr. J. L. Andr^, and Mr, H* D. Skrine^ all 
old members of the Society. 

The resignations have been somewhat more than in 
previous years, and there has been also a slight falling pff 
in the dumber of new members. 

The following meelmgs, at wHeh papers were read before 
the Society, were held in the course of the year 1901, 
viif,:— 
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Aunifa/ Hep&ri of the Council. 


J&m. 16 , The Pres]ilcDi% Adrlicf#: “ rtfllJfcnns of HoELglofi 
En ihe Light of SAnitb AMf:m Folktort " 

20 . **Smne Notci on AmmiU SapcrflillDrOl frmii Asi* Minor.’ 

Mr. N. W. Tl^oitafi, 

"^The Cmm of Bfiti^ GulaiUl.^ Sir. K F. Lm Thurti;. 

A^ariA aa “A Hole on Piiniltiwe Offentfltinii.'^ Dt, %V» Li, R, Rhers, 

'^Thc Lcgsrvd of the Sand Kope and erthor Fiitile Taikg-" 
MUfG. M^Godclen. 

4/rit 17 * " On Aitx^k,” Mr. E. LuieII. 

On Pet^ FolVIorc." Miss H. Sykew 
jVitylf DiKhI Sacri " xMr. F. T-EUenhy. 

/#fw^ 19 , ^^Jhpaivw Gohd" Mr. W* U. Aiion^ 

** The SjiMt of Mr, E, Ticgcar, 

6 - ** TaHici and Ehrir Sordi’nlsL’’ >!r- E. Ijn^etl. 

TTftinil i-jTi Folklore” A- GiK^llldli Freer. 

jDtf. 4 . ‘^Not»on Ujolueky ChOdim." Mr. IL 

The Bo^mi'ulf Le^Jtfl. Mr^ Chtrenr^ A- Scylet+ 

Several of tlie meetings have been enlivened hy the 
exhibition of some exceedingly good lantern slides^ a^nd 
at the meeting in April xVIiss Violet Turner gave an 
exhibition of the game of Astragals (locally knoivn as 
" snobs as played in Dcrbysfiire, 

The following objects have been exhibited nl the raecl^ 

ings^ VIE:— 

( 1 ) A Kim MuIeo oe Dolly copied (tom ^ide toAde elI Dmu m 
Berwickihitc liny ytiui ago. By Mrs. G-crmcoe. { 2 } A WrEo-biuli 
^vtn counly Wldskt^w. By Dr. | j) Two ^pcdiam* 

YuStt Dot (€hri«irruii cake«) from NenEaistte-otv^Tynt. By Df, 

Hoildoru (4) PhoEngiaptu md drowinga iUiLmAlii'« of ‘*The 

Legenij ssfllie Smd Ro|>ebnd other Folile Taiks.” By Miia 0* 
M. GoddEtt. ( 5 ) FhcKugntpha of (a) old pipe grrrt^Md Eil 
Silmcltt CosnEEtuia., njfhl a w^di^ doiicc^nia^k o| pluitcit 
Atrmw itill ti^ed oti ibE UTEst eimil isf treknd, Mtr. tV. PricE. {^) A 
rnimhcf of Astragal^ imclndspg illimimiickEH of Qm itiodmi gMm. 
Mr. ^ LoVett. ( 7 ) PhoEcgraphs of Ejcfra-^ltd arid ntAfUc 
gnjqpi in ihiE Biimh Mii^euin fEpTiHEtiting playitt^ ^|||| 

A^tr^b. Mr. E. IaveII. Ctoceati onJ diso uied m 
lUid charmt m vifrlous pom of the world. By Mr. £. Lovcil 
( 9 ) Sutiic duumtag^liul ihn Evil Eye from Fonugal aiid ftaly^ 
hn» Beltpc* (loj A cqlli^jofi of odgiiul ipodEUfflii of EallieSi 
By Mr. E. LoveU. in) A parohmont cWm hum BiodTord 
Vorkshii^ By Mr. C, C- EcU. (la) A v»5c|-ciip from iVUtby* 
Vork^v^ Bj Mr. E. LordL SloQca d«Haili«d aa Toictii- 
mxnact frcMi SouBi Hants. By Mr. Ai^lbemn llnrbor. 
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On the igtb June a joint oieeting of the Anthropological 
Institutt^ and the Society was held at 3^ Hanover Square^ 
when the valuable cotlection of Musquakte bead work and 
other objects presented to the Society by Miss A, 
Owen Wi^5. exhibitedr and discussed by Mr. Harilandi Dr. 
Haddoti< Mr. Henry Balfour^ and other:s^ 

The Council have deposited the collection in the Museum 
of Archarology and Ethnology at Cambridge for exhihition^ 
where it is available for puqxjses of study. 

Several of the objects exhibited at the evening meetings 
during the 3'ear have been pres^ented by the exhibitors to the 
Society, and placed in the Society's case in the same 
Museum. The thanks of the Society have been given to 
the respective donors, and also to the authorities of the 
Mujacum for receiving the deposit. 

The attendance at the evening meetings of the Society 
has been good throughout the year. 

The Council desire to impress upon members once again 
that any rriends they may like to bring with them to the 
meetings arc always welcorae, and that the interest of the 
meetings ivill be much enhanced by tlie exhibition of any 
Folklore objects which either they or their friends may 
have in their possession. 

By the courtesy of the Coundl of the Anthropological 
Institute the books forming the Society's library have been 
removed from the SecreLarj"'^^ rooms in lincotn's Inn and 
placed in the shelves of the Institute at 3, Hannver 
Square. The thanks of the Society are due to tJic 
Institute for undertaking to house its library^ and it is 
hoped that the books may be found more serviceable to 
members of the Society than they have been beretofore- 
The Council are glad to announce that Mrs. Kate Lee 
lias most kindly undertaken to fill Miss Grovers place as 
Hon. Secretary of the Lecture Committee. The Commit¬ 
tee has metp and endeavours are being made to organise 
courses of lectures, which it is hoped may prove successful. 

The Society has issued during the year the i^ih volume 
of its new Transactions^ Fi^Ikhre^ and the Council desire 
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ip thank Miss Bumc for tht valuahle assistance she h a'r 
rendered to the SocieLy in editing the volume, and Mr. im 
Thurn and Mr. Gcrish for their liberal contrihutions 
towards the cost of illustrating their respective papers. 
The growing interest evinced in the Transactions is shown 
by the fact that during Uic year there were 65 contributoni 
as against 40 in 1900, while the number of articles, letters, 
and reviews contributed was 116 as against 99. 

The Council venture to think the journal has not been 
unworthy of the Society, and arc confident that so long as 
it remains under its present editorship it will keep up to its 
general Jcvel of exceUcnce. The Society U again indebted 
to Mr. A. R Wright for the Index to the volume. 

In addition to the Transactions the Society has Usued 
two other volumes during the year, vist. County Folklore, 
voL ii., North Riding of Yorkskiro, York and the Ainstv, 
by Mrs. Gutch, being the extra volume for 1899^ and 
The Games of Argyhshire, by Dr. R C Maclagatl, being 
the extra volume for 1900. Mr. Seligmann has also at the 
request of the Council prepared a number of Queries on 
Totemism, which liave been published with a Preface by 
Mr. Hartland. It is proposed to distribute these queries, 
along with copies of Mr. Hartland's last Presidential 
Address, among missionaries and others working in Africa; 
and in this wTiy it Ls hoped that much usefui information 
may be elicited. 


As announced a year ago, the extra volume for 1901 will 
be a further instalinent of County FolMore, consisting of 
Mr. Black's Orkney and Shetland collection. The work is 
now in the press, and will, it is hoped, be in the hands of 
members by the middle of the year. The Council have not 
Jfct finally decided what ts to be the extra volume for 1902 
but hope to be in a position to do so at an early date. ’ 
The Society was represented at the meeting of the 
Bntish Association at Glasgow by Mr.Crooke.Mr. Elworthv 
Sir John and Lady Evans, Mr. A. J. Evans. Dr H O 
Forbes, Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, Mr. J. L. Myres, Professor 
Rhys, Mr. \V. W. Skeat, and Mr. Biahrook 
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The cQnditioDa .1 grant referred to m the last report as 
having been made by the CouncU in aid of the scheme for 
providing lantcm sUdes representing scenes and objects of 
sdentiBq interest in co-operation with the Anthropological 
Institute has been duly met by a grant of like amount from 
the funds of the Institute. The Council regret that the 
joint committee appointed to carry out the scheme have 
not drawn on the Society for any pari of the grant during 
the past year, but this circumstance is no doubt due in a 
great measure to the work of tJic Lecture Committee having 
been interrupted by the sudden death of Miss Grove, and 
to the considerable interval which elapsed between her 
deatJi and the appointment of an Hon. Secretary of the 
Lecture Committee in her place. 

The Council have appointed Mrs, Kate Lee as a member 
of the joint committee as w^ell as Hon. Secretary of the 
Lecture Committcet JiTid have little doubt that the work of 
both committees will be pushed vigorously forward. 

The joint committee appointed by the Society and the 
Anthropological Institute to consider the question of secur¬ 
ing a common home for the two Societies has metj and 
submitted a series of recommendations for the consideration 
of their respective Councils, but in the absence of any 
definite proposals the Council have felt themselves unable 
to accept these recommendations unrcserv^edly. It is hoped, 
however^ that in the course of the year they may have 
some practical proposal before them, and that there may be 
no serions obslaclesT financia] or otherwise^ to their being 
favourably entertained- 

The Council submit herewith the annual accounts and 
balance sheet duly audited^ and the balloting list for the 
Council and officers for the ensuing year. 

By order of the Council^ 

E- W, BtiABROOK, 

Presideni, 



Annual Hepari ttf the Council. 
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presidential address. 


Ol'R excellent fricDils and felbn- labourers, the members of 
the Society of Anthropology of Paris, who have lately been 
so genial and kiodty in their expressions of goodwill to 
this Society, and its sister Society the Anthropological 
Institute, change their President annually, and take the 
opportunity of getting two addresses, one from the retir¬ 
ing President and one from the new one. I mention this 
because I find that in tlic address which my friend Dr. 
Chervin delivered last January, when he ascended the 
fanieuil de ia PeisiJence that he has filled with so much 
distinction, he used words with regard to his Society 
which I desire to adopt as fitly expressing my own opinions 
with regard to the Folk-Lore Society. He said: "We 
recruit our adherents from the four cardinal points of the 
scientific horizon. The very diversity of our origins, of our 
professions, of our cdui:ation contributes powerfully to our 
strength, for the smallest fact is examined by each of us 
with his personal pre-occupations for the greatest benefit of 
all. It appears to me that we are a veritahle Society of 
Mutual Help—a Friendly Society—applied la scientific 
researches.'’ When I read this I di^ved some much-needed 
light on the problem how it came to be in the contemplation 
of my brethren of the Council and of the Iasi General 
Meeting that there could be any fitne.ss of things in my 
elevation to this chair, I assure you that I have risen to 
address you under an oppressive sense of the greatness of 
my prt^decessors. 

I do not specially refer to those noble Eiarls—Vertilam, 
Beauchamp, and Strafford—who were influenced by our 
founder and first director, Mr. W, J. Thoms, when he was 
deputy librarian of the House of Lords, to honour us with 
the patronage of their historic names in the first few years 
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of the e]ci 5 tence of our Society. I do refer to Andrew 
Lang^ whose literary skill has made folklore popular, while 
his enlijjhlencd scepticisra has kept it discreet; to Laurence 
Gotninep who may be called our co-founder^ and whose ad¬ 
dresses contributed so much to form ourscientlhc methods^ 
to Edward Clodd, who bofdly assezlcd the principle of con¬ 
tinuity as the key to the history of religions; to Alfred 
Nuttj a past-master in the poeliy and literature of our 
subject; to Sidney Hartlandj the zealous advocate of its 
practical utility. What message have i to offer which has 
not been better told by these? 1 have none, and I will 
not therefon: attempt to do more than to repeat what I 
said when t had the honour to address the Anthropological 
Section of the British Association in 1898^ and to draw' 
your attention to anything bearing upon the views 1 then 
expressed which k afforded by recent researches of our 
members and others. 

[ then said that a generalisation for which are fast 
accumulating material in folklore Is that of the tendency of 
mankind to develop the like fancies and ideas at the like 
stage of intellectua! infanc}^, akin to the generalisation that 
the stages of the life of an individual man present a 
marked analogy to the corresponding stages in the history 
of mankind at largep and to tlic generalisiLtion that existing 
savage races present in their intellectual development a 
marked analogy to tlic condition of the earlier races of 
mankind. The fancies and ideas of the child resemble 
closely the fancies and ideas of the savage, and the fancies 
Md ideas of primitive man. I further ventured to say that 
1 did not see anything inherenUy unreasonable in the 
generalisalion that the group of theories and practices 
w^hich constitutes the great province of maji*s emotions and 
mental operations expressed in the term '^religion'" has 
passed through the same stages and produced itself in the 
same way from the earliest rude beginnings of the religions 
sentiment in primeval man as everj^ other mental exertion; 
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and that it is not an exception to any genera] la^v of 
progress and of continuity, which may be found to prevail 
in any other part gf inan'^ nature. 

I am well aware of the logical v^ eakness of any argument 
based upon mere analogy. As Danvin says, ** Analogy may 
be a deceitful guide-"' What we require in this branch of 
science, as in evciy other, is a large basl.s of factis lor 
induction. .Analogy^ however, is a very^ useful handmaid 
to science; and these particular analogic are led up to by 
the establbhmeDt of similar analogies in regard to the 
physical nature of man, !t is seventy years since von Baer 
discovered that in the life of the embryo you ha%'e a represen¬ 
tation of all the stages of animal existence^ from the lowest 
to the highest, and later observ'ers have traced in the life of 
a single embryo the sevend appearances of animal life in* 
successive gcologicaJ epochs* ft is true in physical matters 
therefore! as wdlas in psychical matters, that the individual 
and the general passthrough the same phases of coulitmity. 
In seeking to apply this analogy to the province of religiofip 
1 must ask you to allow as wide a boundary and as liberal a 
dcRnhion to that province as you can* so as to include all 
man's dealings wtth the unknown. 

Our illustrious member^ Mr. Frazer^ betiveen the writing 
of the first edition of the CMen and that of the 

second edition, experienced some change of view on this 
subject* and with that candour which is the distinguishing 
characteristic of men like Darwin and himself^ has frankly 
stated it. Originally, he w^as of opinion that magic w as a 
part of religion; lately, he has learned to distinguish hetw^een 
them. Now he defines magic as that which assumes the 
expected result to foliow' as a necessary consequence oF the 
means prescribed to secure it; religion, as that which seeks 
lo obtain wbai it washes by propitiation or conciliation of tlie 
higher powers who may either grant or withhold the gifts at 
their pleasure. May ] venture to suggest that this definition 
is hardly a perfect one? Does the idea of propitiatory in- 
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vocation never enter into a TfiRgicnJ ceremony? and does 
that of necessary consequence never enter into a reli^oas 
observance? With regard to the first questioni Mr. Fraser 
himself quotes where in magic an attempt is made to 
win the favour of spints by prayer and sarrifice, but he re¬ 
gards these as esceptionaJ, and exhibiting magic tinged and 
alloyed with religion. 

Every devoul believer in any religio-n necessarily thinks his 
own rdigton the absolutely true one, and probably considers 
himself bound to the logical conclusion that every other 
religion is‘false. How far that may be so b not for us to 
inquire. For the purpose of tracing out the development 
of religion we place all religions on the same plane. For 
the sake of illustrationt we may have to refer to the 
religion of the civilised world with wdiich ive are most 
familiar. We shall do so with all respectful reverence, but 
with perfect freedom. Perhaps^ after all, the blessed Sir 
Thomas More was right w'hen he asked, ** Aa varium ac 
multipltcem expetens cnltum, Dens aHud inspirct alii?'^ 
Whether the different forms of religion may not all come 
from God, who may inspire men in a different manner, and 
be pleased with thb variety?" That, howevefi is not a 
question for us. 

Acting on this principle of taking the most familiar 
illustrations, [ would ask whether the idea of constraint and 
coercion, which is part of Mr. Fraier's ddinition of magic* 
is absent from the narrative of Jacob wrestling wdth the 
angel or from the words— 

■■ hsildi or bausd ai dpcxi 

As «r Elijnli 

In other words, whether* if the definition suggested by 
Mr* FrajEer b adopted as generally correct* both magic and 
religion arc not parts of one great province of man's mental 
operations, which interact on each other, and must be 
viewt'ed as a w^holc. 

Mr. Fraser Speaks of the principle of make-believe as ** so 
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dear Lo children/' and gives many examples of its adoption 
by savages. It points to one of the anaJogics we have 
suggested as existing. Let us see whether the analogy does 
not go further. In the life of a child there is a long time 
previous to birth and a short time after birth of apparently 
absolute unconsciousness. So there was probably a time in 
the early history of man when he had not formed any religious 
idea whatever. The child presently becomes conscious of 
the existence of beings, friendly rather than hostile, to n horn 
he can communicate his wants by means of cries. These * 
beings either give him what he cries for, in which case he 
generalises that he can always get what he wants if he cries 
loud and Jong enough, and that is magic; or they do not 
gis^ him what he cries for, but give him something else, in 
which case he learns the advantage of propitiating them, 
and that is religion. Both these uperations can go on very 
well together, the nurse being coerced and the mother 
propitiated, or vke versa ; and this is what we find among 
the religions of savages- 

Wc may now turn for a while to the writings of another 
honoured foIklorUt, my predecessor Mr. Andrew Lang. 

In his Making cf Reti^OR he collects together the 
evidences of the first dim surmises as to a Supreme Being, 
leading to belief in a kind of germinal Supreme Being 
among AostraJian and other savages. He offers no opinion 
as to the origin of their surmises and beliefs, but thinks it 
probable that as soon as tnan had the idea of making things, 
he might conjecture as to a Maker of things which he him¬ 
self had not made and could not make. He sums up the 
evidence as to AastraJtan beliefs and ethics as follows; 

« A watchful being obwrves and rewards the conduct of 
men; he is named with reverence, if named at aJJ; bis 
abode is the heavens; he is the Master and Lord of 
things; his lessons soften the heart;" and Mr. Lang holds 
that “the religion patronised by the Australian Supreme 
Being, and inculcated in his mysteries, is actually used to 
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counteract the [mmoral character which natives acquire by 
asaodating with Anglo-Saxon Christians." He thinks that 
the Conception of a Creator thus formed is original^ or 5 s very 
ejfly, and that it Jias been succeeded by conceptions which 
are less noble; and he accounts for this by a recurrence to 
the "old degenemtion theory," Advancing social conditjonsj 
he says, compelled men into degeneration. Granting a 
relalwely pure starting point, degeneration from it must 
accompany every step of civilisation to a certain distance. 

-Mr. Hartland, In his address bst year, dealt with this 
subject at length in a masterly manner, and [ should not 
again refer to it except for the consideration that the 
degeneration theory to which Mr Lang has reverted seems 
to imply a contradiction of the general law of continuity 
whidi we expect to find ruling In matters of religion as 
much as in other matters. It sounds almost a paradox to 
say, as Itir. Lang docs, that progress in civilisation neces¬ 
sarily involves degeneralion [n religion. \V7iat he has 
said in answer to criticisms on his work, "1 doubt if we 
luive a single ethical or religious idea which the lowest 
savages do not possess among their ideas" ( Jr. L. x, 
43 ) is, perhaps, profoundly true: but if it is true of the 
" lowest savages," it must be equally true of all mankind. 
These dim surmises of a germinal Supreme Being cannot 
have been altogether tost, but will surely det^elop as other 
ideas develop. 

In his original inquiry into the beliefs of the Australian 
aborigines in the first edition of his work, Mr. Lang had 
not before him the collections made by Mr, Curr from the 
reports of local observers, and he docs not appear to have 
used them in the preparation of the second edition. It 
may be interesting to see how far they confirm his views. 
Many of them are simply negative, and these we are 
justified in disregarding, for there can be no proof of a 
ne^tive. Others are more in point. Thus, Mr. Foelsche 
said of the beliefs of the Larrakia tribe at Port Darw-in, " A 
vot, xiti. c 
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very good mancalJed Mangarrara Jives amongs^t the star^ at 
a place called Teebdla. He made all that there b upon earth 
e;:tcept the BUckfellows, He never dies, and loves the 
blacks. Another good man called r^anganburra lives in 
the bowels of the earth at a place called Abigooga. In 
past ages he made one blackfdlow and taught him how to 
make other blacks. He takes account of their good and 
bad deeds^and marks them down. When blacks die, if they 
have been good, be gives them a pass to Mangarrara* with 
whom they live aniongsl the stars; those w ho have been 
bad arc sent into a place far into the intericir of the earth 
called Omar^ where there is a large fire. Deep under this 
is a large lake called Burcootp where Uvea always a black 
named Mad|uit-niad|uit, w^ho regulates the tides by 
means of the moon and never dies.” That these savages 
should be aw^are of the correlatiou of tides with the moon 
is interesting. Mr. Green said of the Dieyerie tribe north 
of Mount FreeUng, 630 miles to the north of Adelaide, that 
they suppose that man and all other beings ivere created 
by the moon at the bidding oF the Mooramoorat that 
man wo^ first created in the form of a liirardp and prayed to 
Mooramoora for heat to enable him to catch die emu, when 
the sun w^as created in compliance- (This duplication of 
sound in names is another curiuus point of analogy between 
sa%*ages and children.) Mr* Valcntme said of the Doora 
tribe at Mount Remarkable that they believe in the 
existence of God» Mr. Fowler said of the tribe at Yorke*^s 
Peninsula, South Australia, that they believe in a future 
state and that the dead go to the westj w'hcre there is 
abundance of fat fish. Mr, Reid said of the Milya-uppa 
tribe at Torrowotto that they believe in the existence of 
God, and that after death they wnil be transformed into 
birds. Mr. Teulon said of the Bahkunjy tribe at Bourke 
on the Darling River^ that they bcUeve in one God, 
the ampk-handed maker and preserver of all things, but 
have neither knawledge nor desire for know^ledge of him. 
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nor does any man expect to see him. They belteve also 
in an evil one, in a god of the winds and a god of thunder, 
and hold that the spirits of the departed walk the earth 
after dark. This tribe would seem to be in a position that 
Mr. Lang would consider one of degeneration. Mr. 
Heagney said of the Birria and other tribes at the Thomson 
and Barcoo rivers, that they believe in the existence of 
invisible beings, who can make them happy or miserable, 
who hover about the burial places of the dead and severely 
punish those who break the Iq.ws relating to food restrictions 
and to marriage, who are prayed to for rain, and sung to 
for vengeance on enemies. Thus tribe seems to introduce 
Mr. Lang's ethical clement. Mr- Armstrong said of the 
Mungerra tribe at Cape River, that they have a great 
fear of a supernatural being, and also of the dead. 
Mr. MacGlashan said of the Koumbokkaburra tribe, between 
Cape River and Belyando River, that they have a religious 
belief of some sort, and a strong dislike to hear the dead 
mentioned. Mr. Fuller, missionary, said of the aborigines 
of Fraser’s Island, that they are firm believers in ghosts and 
in a devTl, but have no idea of a (iod. Mr. Mathew said of 
the Kabi tribe on the Mary River that they have a vague 
belief in water spirits and an apprehension of ghosts, but 
know nothing of a aupreme being, and perform no acts of 
invocation or propitiation. Mr. Bucknell agreed with the 
late Rev. Wm. Ridley, that the KamiJaroi on the Guyder 
River believe in tlie existence of an Almighty Creator and 
in spirits, and Mr, Ridley derived the name for God tn the 
Wodi-wodi language from the word for sky.” Mr, Bulmer 
said that the Gippsland or Kumar tribes, as far as can be 
ascertained, have no knowledge of God, and certainly no 
worship or religious belief of any kind; but he said that 
they practise sorcery, believe in magic, and devote rictims 
to destruction with what he called "cabalistic” ceremotiies, 
which were so much dreaded that, not ntifrecjuently, men 
and women who learned that they had been made tlie sub. 
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jects of incantations quickly pine away and die of fright. 
Tlic Creator of all that lias life on earth they believe to 
have been a gigantic biatkfelloWj. who lived in Gippsland 
many centuries ago^ and dwelb among the stars. Many of 
the Stars arc named after people long since dead. This 
tribe has also the tradition of a deluge. 

A writer of no great authority^ Mr. Augustus Oldfield^, in 
the 3rd volume of the Transatti^HS df the Ethnehgicai 
Sodety (1864)^ said of the aborigitics of Australia that the 
number of supernatural beings that they acknowledge b 
exceedingly great; every thicket, mo-st watering placesj and 
all rocky places abound with evil spirits. Heaven b the 
abiding place of two great divinities, one of w^hom has a 
son who performs many wonderful aclionSj but is spoken of 
with little reverence. The spirit of evil dw^clb in the 
nethermost regions and is the author of all the great 
calamities that befall mankind. He h represented as 
having long horns and a tail. 

The general result of all these testimonies is that while 
the idea of a maker of things might w'ell have been one 
of those present in the savage mind, and while the con¬ 
venience of attaching an othical value to religtous belief 
might well have been an early discovexy^ there was no 
intimate connection between the two. The ethical value 
was equally attachable to the ghostly idea as to the idea of 
a maker* and equally or more coavcnienl w^hen so attached^ 
for^ as Mr. Lang says, the Idea of a maker soon became 
associated w'ith that of non-interference. 

Mr. Langs principal authority is Mr. How'itt^ on whom 
he is jus^LHed in placing reliance j but Mr. Howitt himself 
does not appear to have attached all the importance to his 
statements that Lang derives from them, and Mr. 
Howitt^s btatements are associated with others relating to 
the belief in spirits» the practices of wiiards, and other 
observances that have to he considered in connection with 
the beliefs to which Mr. Lang attaches the special character 
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of purity* There is no evidence that the one preceded the 
other* Tliere is evidence that there were in the savage 
miod a number of ideas which ci^'stallised into beliefs and 
observances of various kinds and of different reUgigug and 
cJiical significance. 

All that can be said to have been establbhedi therefore, 
is thatj side by side with the impressions from ghosts and 
from dreams, there has been a vague and evanescent idea of 
a maker, lls ethical value has been no greater than that 
of the other beliefsj and is due indeed to the nece^^ity of 
finding a sanction for enforcing upon the young those 
obligations which are to be imposed upon them in the 
interests of the community. The impre^^ion produced upon 
tlie sa^-age mind by the awful fact of death is likely to be 
more intense than that produced by peculations how the 
world was umde^ Those produced upon the mind by. 
dreams are constant In their recurrence* As the late Rev- 
j. G. Campbell wrote Jn his delightful book on the 
j/jVxV/fj of tAe ffig&lattdsand iylands of ScoHand ," Dreams 
have everyAvhere been laid hold of by superstition as 
indications of what is passing at a distance or what b to 
comei and considering the vast number of dreams there arc 
it would be matter of surprise if a sufficient number did not 
prove so like some remote or subsequent event interesting 
to the dreamer as to keep the belief alive," Messrs. 
Vaschidc and Pj^ron have recently Uid before the Society 
ol Anthropology of Paris a study of the prophetic dream 
in the beliefs and traditious of savage peoples. They say 
that the dream is one of the first phenomena to surprise 
and astonish the savage or the primilwe man. He believes 
in ils objectivity^ He thinks it something distinct from 
the sleeping body by which it is experienced. He assumes 
from it the existence of a separate spiiiLp that wanders away 
and enjoys a higher form of being, superior to hungerand to 
fatigue. He thinks the vision has a purposOj useful for hi$ 
future guidance. He establishes a faith In the prophetic 
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valne of dreami on this abstrart reasoning, Tliese ideas 
are the same among savages in al! parts of die world. 1 n 
Africa^ dreams are supposed to convey messages from 
ancestors^ in Madagascar from good spirits, and so fonh. 
In religion^ the prophetic dreatn is of constant occurrence, 
A king of the Malayan Archipelago saw the prophet of God 
in a dreamp who told him that on the moirow a ship would 
arrive at his coastj and enjoined him to comply mth the 
directions of the men who should land from it; and so it 
happened. The authors assert that the data furnished by 
ethnology as to the menial condition of people with regard 
to dreams, do not differ much from those furnished by 
infantile psychology as to the beliefs of children with regard 
to dreamSf before they are brought under the influence 
of education. This obsciv^ation appears to ns to be very 
sound, and goes far to cover the w'hole grntind of the ques¬ 
tion under consideration. If a child qbserv'es the mystery 
of deaths if a child speculates on the origin of ihingSt he 
arrives at much the same condiisiotis as uncirilised man 
arrives at in the same circumstances. The child forms for 
himself the same sort ol fantastic theoriesj rejoices (as M r. 
Frazer puts it) in the play of “ make-helicve/^ and even 
establishes a sort of ethic—you ought to do or to be so- 
and'SOr ^ ought to do or to he so-and-so. Professor 
Tylor puts the savage theory of dreams very clearly when 
be says^ When the sleeper awakes from a dreanip he 
believes he lias really somehow been away or that other 
people have come to him. As it is well knoivti by experience 
that men^s bodies do not go on these excutsiooSp the natural 
eicplanation is that every man^s living self or soul is its 
phantom or image^ which can go out of his body and see 
and be itself seen io dreams/^ We shall look forwrard with 
interest to the promised work of Messrs, Vaschide and 
Pi^ron on the psychology of the dream in the psycho-sockl 
life of savages. 

Meanwhile, do not these cojisiderations largely dispose of 
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Mr. Lang's theory of dcgencratioti ? Here are savages 
whOj. like children^ fonn theories of death, of dreams, and 
of creation* The infancy of human life corresponds with 
the infancy of civilisation. As human life goes on, and as 
civilisation goes on, the early childish theories are shed^ and 
theories based upon more accurate obsen*ation of facts and 
sounder reasonings take their place. Is thU degeneration? 
Surely not: it is evolution, Mr* Lang’s ascription of a 
superior purity to the savage idea is the same as an ascrip^ 
tion of superior purity to the ideas of a child. If tlie man 
throws them off* and adopts otliers less artless and more 
commending themselves to his reason, that is not degenera¬ 
tion, The religious systems of the Greeks and Romdns 
were not less pure than those of the Australian savages* 
They were only more developed, 

I am not concerned to assert, and therefore I do not 
assert^ that this progress of which I speak is consent and 
regular, or, as Miss Kingsley has happily put it, in a ucal 
ridy !ine,*^ As one of our Council says, it is rather like the 
tide^ forwards and backwards; but as tJic result b on the 
w^hole forwards> there is no room for ** the old degeneration 
theory 

" Fee wtiile Lhc tltwi wavs^ i-ainly brcikldg. 

Seem here Ibo polfifijl Indi Lq eruiif 
Far ItutriJgh and inli!U 

Comes silent, tloodln^ in* tie iiuui],“ 

A. II, Clddgiu 

Turning frotn this subject, upon which I apologise for 
having detained you so long and in so controversial a 
manner, 1 aak leave to offer a few observations on some of 
the papers tJiat have been read before the Society during 
the year, Mr. im Thum’s excdknt paper on the Games 
of the Red-men of Guiana, affords furtlier examples of the 
charm which attaches to " mako-believe." In one of the 
games the pi avers imitate the forward rolling motion of a long 
and well-manned canoe; in anotherj the inddents of the 
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voyage are dr^mticaJJy rendered; jn another, a jaguar hunt 
is enacted ; a fourth nepreseats a troop of monkeys suddenly 
alarmed and angered; while in a fifth the action of a jaguar 
trj'ing tfl get an agouti out of a pen is simulated. ^T^. 
Thomases collection of anknal superstitions from Asia 
Minor illustrates^ among other things, the inlerprctatioM of 
the appearance of animals when seen in dreams^ Mrs, 
Gomroe's harvest dotl from Berwickshire^ which she has 
kindly presented to the Society, throws light on those super¬ 
stitions connected with the last standing sheaf which have 
been investigated by Mr. Frazer, Mr* Lovett's reseunches 
into ihe andent and modem game of astragals and Miss 
Turner's demonstration ol the variant now played in 
Derbyshire shoiv how^ the games of children are correlated 
with tlie more senoiis play and perhaps the attempts at 
divination nf ancient races. Miss Sykes^^ collection 
of Persian folklore etiforces the lesson she draws that 
Persians o( all ranks are like children in their love of 
stories. Mr. Aston's important paper on the Japanese 
and the Ainu /wiiPp “which has been published 
in the Joumal of the Anthropological ftistitute^ tells a 
wonderful story of the manner in which religious ideas arc 
modified by time. In the old nature-worship of Japan, 
pieces of cloth and raw material for the manufacture of 
clothing wTre offered to the gods, who were supposed to 
derive as much picture from such gifts as human beings 
w'ould experience. At first these propiiiatory offerings 
consisted of so many ounces of hemp or bark fibre or so 
many pieces of cloth ; but later they assumed a more 
specialised and conventional form, and were made with 
paper or cash. With the alteration of form came a change in 
the me ntal attitude of the wonshi pper. Th e se offerin gs came 
to be looked upon, as they arc now, as representatives of 
the deity. Instead of the worshipper bringing them to 
the shrine, they are now given out by the priest to the 
worshipper^ who takes them home and sets them on his 
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god-<ihelf« Other objects have passed through the same 
changes Iroto offering to emblem, and in this respect 
are comparable with ideas prevaJent in other religions. 
Among the ruder and poorer Ainu popuLotion, who are 
supposed to be the aborigines, similar things arc used made 
of willow wands in the like manner, but the evidence Is con¬ 
flicting whether the Ainu have arrived at the final stage of 
believing them to embody their god. An instance of the 
generalisation tJiat in these matters the human mind works 
in the same way at the like stage of development is noted by 
Mr. Aston in the fact that the ceremony which Julius C^sar 
asked Mark Antony to perform at the Lupercalia; 

" Foi^ct nat in yoOM speedp Anlonliii, 

To louck Ca]].ihiirn3ii I (or crtJt 5 ?lj 

The !ol£[;hE^J in Ehlj holy dkWi 

Shake OS' ihdi stcriic imrsc : ^ 

Act L Sr, z 

has jjcrforiTied for the tbousand years in Japan 
w^ith llie same objects, Mr. Tregear's paper on the Spirit 
of Vegetation, also published in the Journal of the Anthro¬ 
pological Institute, describes the ceremonies foirnerty con¬ 
nected with the worship of that spirit among the Maoris of 
New Zealand, and shows that the same sentitnenls operate 
to produce corresponding methods of thought among a 
people to whom com was unknown, as lie at the foundation 
of the hart'cst ceremonies investigated by Mr, Fraaer, Mr. 
Elworthy’s exhibition of numerous casts of the DtscM Sacri 
illustrated another group of religious ideas. The papers 
by Miss Godden, Miss Goodrich Freer, Dr. Rivers, Mr. 
Rose, and Mr. Seylcr shed light upon other branches of 
our great and complicated subject; and we have in many 
respects to thank all those who have taken part in the 
proceedings at our evening meetings for very considemble 
conlribulions to knowledge in folklore. 

] must not omit to notice as one of the most important 
events of the year, Miss Owen's generous gift of her fine 
collection of Mustjuakie bead work. We ^ve not yet 
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received from her the detailed description which will enable 
us to illustrate it as it deser\'es, but I hope that in time we 
may be able to produce such a record of it as may rank 
worthily with Professor Starr's Catalogue of his Mexican 
collections. 

The publication by the Sodety during the year of Dr. 
R, C. Maclagan’s Camei and Diversions of Argyieshirt 
adds a great quantity of valuable materia] to the accumula-- 
tion of facts upon which we base our generalisations, and 
affords an excellent model of the manner in which such work 
should be done. 

Among the events of the year w'hich most strongly affect 
the student of folklore, I count the death of L£on Maiillier. 
From a touching notice in the Revue de I'Histetre des 
Reiigiens (xliv., 16;), by M. Jean R^ville, who was his 
colleague in the direction of that review, it appears that on 
the 32 nd August he was returning to Trdquier with his 
wife and her young sister in a vessel which suddenly 
Capsized in si^t of land. Tlie ladies perished the same 
day, Marillier, who could not swim, was thrown by the 
current on the rocks in an exhausted condition, which 
resulted in an attack of congestion of the lungs and of 
pleurisy, from which he died in Paris on the 15th October, 
at the early age of 38, Though not a Protestant, he had 
commenced his public career as teacher in the faculty of 
Protestant theology at Paris, a circumstance which M. 
Rdrilie rightly thinks to be honourable botli to the largeness 
of mind of that faculty and to the perfect independence of 
thought of the young professor. In 1887-88 he lectured on 
p^’chology in its relations with religion; In 1888*89 
religious phenomena and their psychological basis; and in 
the following year on the religions of uncivilised peoples. 

By his articles eontributed to the Revue in question, his 
memoir on the survival of the soul and the idea of justice 
among uncivilised peoples In the Report of the ficole des 
Haules Etudes for 1S93-94, and his preface to the trans* 
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ladoft q( our colleague Mr. Andrew Lang's Riluitif 

and Religiatt (which was honoured wdLh a place in the 
/ndex £xp£trgiitarius)t he displayed wealth of knowledge, 
width of iilew^ and sanity of judginent For a detail of his 
labours in other fields reference may he made to M. 
Rdvllle's article* His activity tn favour of moral and social 
movements, for liberty of conscience, the protection of the 
rights of aborigines, peace, temperance, and popular educa¬ 
tion j is there referred to in terms of warm appreciation- 
The calamity of his early death put an end to many schemes 
he had formeilfor fututo ^vork. He w-as buried at Trdquier 
by the Side of his wife, who is described as a good and 
noble-minded w'oman. 

My first act as President Iasi year w'as to endeavour Id 
interpret the senLimeuts of the mombers of the Folk-Lore 
Society on the occasion of the death of Queen Victoria, of 
which to-day is the anniversaiy. tt is a curious example 
of the warp and w oof of mixed emotions that form the 
of human life, that the anniversary of the Queen's death is 
necessarily also the anniversary of the King's accession. 

I must say a few words in conclusion as to some of the 
colleagues and friends who have been lost to us during the 
year* You have beard in the Report of the Council how 
valuable to the Society were the serxltes which the late 
Miss Florence Grove tendered to it, though it was part of 
the unassuming modesty that marked her character Uiat 
they attracted little notice. It was not alone in this 
respect that she devoted her life to good works. She was 
a true friend of the struggling and hard-w^orking poor, and 
expended a very considerable portion of her income in the 
support of measures for elevating them and bettering their 
condition. Sir Walter Besant in many of hb admirable 
works of fiction displayed an earnest purpose, and with 
regard to some of them w’as rewarded by seeing the 
realisation of his brilliant fancies; he was a devoted 
archaeologist, and had the faculty of making topography 
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interesting^ He was also untiring in his efforts to obtain 
just mjcognitiun for bis fellow workers tn the field of 
authorship. Mr James Lewis Andr^, a]$o, was mare 
specially devoted to archxoic^' than to folklore in the 
stricter sense of the word. He was learned in that branch 
of it which concerns the tnediieval legends of saints, and 
even in that respect hts knowledge may have contributed 
to support the generalisatioos I have presunted to discuss. 
I recollect, years ago, having the pleasure of a corre¬ 
spondence with him on the legends of St. Paula and St. 
Wilgefoit, two ladies wlio were favoured with a miraculous 
growth of beard upon a sudden emergency :— 

baitu laWp quod obtiniiijtl 
A Qimfa pm nsunerfr quod iSH ToliUiii l 
Ts ttflciilci huTjw fibl CQnfudiLitL” 

Would Mr Frazer class that as Magic or as Rcligiaii ? 

I trust that the places of these most worthy members 
may be filled by others^ and that the Folk-Lore Society 
may flourish and prosper for many generations to come. 

E. W. Braeirook. 






MORE FOLKLORE FROM THE HEBRIDES. 


RV A. OOODbieH-FUUL* 

{/^eaii ai 0/ igot*) 

I BKIJEVE that I muy venture to claim that a good deal of 
the folklore contamed in the following pages has never 
before been printed* and that even in the case of such 
traditions and beliefs as are so far widespread as to have 
been gathered together etsewherej that, at al! events^ they 
are here given for the first time as collected b the islands 
of South Uist and Eriskay. In the very few cases in 
which 1 have presented exainples already published by 
Mr- Carmichael in his it is because 

w'e have both borrowed from a common fount, the Rev. 
Allan Macdonald, who has long had access to sources of 
information entirely inacce^ihle to all others, and to whom 
1 acknowledge the deepest obligation:. As priest, and even 
more as friend, to a people whose hearts can never open 
fully but to one of their owm faith and living in their midst, 
he has had, and has used to tlie full, opportunities that are 
in thenicKSt literaJ Sense unique, and without him —Ms know - 
ledge, sympathy, and erudition—the folklore, songs, hymns, 
customs, and tales of these islands could never have been 
collected. 


[.—Dancers and PRECAimoss. 

Among the more remote islands of the Outer Hebrides 
one is constantly confronted with the phrase, 'Mt is not 
right/' literally, It is not ordered/' Thus, it is not right 
to mend clothes while upon the person. It is an inter¬ 
ference with the rights of the dead, to whom alone belongs 

^ CapjrTigLl reE<nr«d If th^ Author. 
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the privilege of having the clothes stitched upon the body, 
if it should^ however^ be necessary^ it is well to say (as 
usuaJ^ wUh the idea of dodging the Powers of Evil): ^ 

^ 1 iiin Hwbf abcjqt the ItODC yqfulti 

And abeiH the caxUn of the pritfU” 

It is for good forttinej and not merely of good matitierB^ 
that if you go to a house to ask for anythingp you should 
begin with a little general conversation- If you fail to do 
this, those around should say t 

Aik U oT ibe 

Aiid of tbe h{>Qdk-Ctawi, 

Anti of tbt rid|»e-bi:Am of j’ouf tvonsc “ 

In the saioe wayi and possibly also with the idea of 
diverting the attention of the Powers of Evih if anyone 
should relate^ as that a neighbour has lost a cow or a 

horse* those sitting by should say j 

rltick iht hair mU 

Ftrt j| Uato the fiix. 

And aJI be m'cll tvhere tbk laid.** 

If a person makes a very brief callj it is ui^ual to say* 
** Did you come for fire? ” which is sarcasticp and equivalent 
to* I suppose you want something/^ 

It is not right for a woman lo comb her hair at night: 
every hair may become entangled in the feet of a friend 
who is sailing in a shipK Nor is it right to count the teeth 
of a comb—that means you are numbering the years of 
your life; nor to throw a tomb to anyone. T^ere b a 
sayingp " Do not throw' a comb but at an enemy.-* 

It is not right For a person to cut his own hain There 
is a saying about " i^ing scissors above oneb breath^"— 
possibly some allusion to cutting the breath of life. 

It is not right to put a sieve on the head^ as it stunts the 
growth. Short people are often taunted w^ith having done 

* Sms Tbc of Evfl fti ibc Oiit« x., 265, 
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this, rr a person were to go out at night with a sieve in 
his hand, he would require to have a piece of coal in the 

other hand^ to prevent his b^jng CJtrried Away by tte 
dead^* 

!t is not right tq the stem of docken, the most 
natural switch In these treeless klands, to drive either 
horses or cows, Children are much impressed with horror 
of docken. A mother said that if she threatened to beat 
her children mth it ** they ^votild fly ihrotigh the seven 
worlds." 

It is not right to touch wound with finger or thumb. 
They are venomous^—one w'ould $AytS0metiine5| for obrious 
reasons —but the reason given is that with them Ad^ 
took the forbidden fruit. 

It h not right for a child to walk backwards* it h shorten* 
ing his tnotheris Hfe. 

it is not good to sleep on the back;^ as the heart and 
lungs and liver may adhere to the back. 

Et is not right to press a person to stay latCp if con¬ 
trary' to his inclination* The theory is, that he may have 
what the Society for Psychical Research would call 
subliminal monition/^ which others ought not to oppose. 

It is not good to recall a person starting on a journey* 
If it is really necessary* it is always done with the formula, 

It is not calling after you I am." And if the person 
starting finds he has forgotten something, he must remain 
a little while when be goes back to the house, before seek¬ 
ing it- I have observed both of these customs many 
times, the latter at some inconvenience- Fortunately 
there are no trains or even omnibuses to catch in these 
islands. 

The reeds which grow so abundantly in all the takes (and 

' Mcctini^ ihc SimfJtt Uir cf Ura wanilciing h ft ver^ 

monexperience in ihc iflxnii?^ It ii huJ w be uct unfrequeiii (Mr perEam tu 
Tclnm bnme nl n3|dll bfillscd xud iciilecl liijr tile whkb passed iiVei 

iheiD Dd Iti way lo the cfanrtdiyaid. 
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the islands are more water than land):p must not be used for 
thatching the housesi though apparently \'^ty suitable for 
the purpose, and freely used for making mats and baskets, 
horse-collars^ and even chairs; but if put on the roof of 
bouse or byrcj death will certainly follow". Father Allan 
Macdonald notes on October i6th, 1896^ that he vi^as con¬ 
sulted as to the danger of tliatching a house with rcedst and 
if it wwe really running any risk for man or beast. It was 
alleged that reeds had been eursed ever since one w'as used 
at the Crucifijsjon of our Lord. 

Branches of yew are kept in the bou^ as a preservative 
against fire—it may be a survival of keeping the Palm 
Sunday boughs. (In Spain they are placed in baltonie^ 
against lightning.) 

If a child loses a tooth, it should be hidden in the earth 
tliat forms the padding of the loose walls^ or he w^ill not get 
another. 

If iL child's first tooth comes in the upper jaw he will be a 
bard. Others say, if he is bom with a tooth he will be a 
bard. 

It is not right to take fire out of a house where there is a 
child who has not got a tooth yet, oiherwise it will get no 
teeth at all. When a child's first tooth is coming through* 
something that has life should be apportioned to hiiti, a calf* 
or a Iamb, or a cock. 

It is not right to whistle on board a bo^tj it may call up 
the wdnd. The same informant, who is very definite cm 
this score, says also that “ no islander would put a knife 
into the mast for wind, though he would get Uist," One 
cannot wonder at the blunders showung fear of any methods 
of raising the wind, they have too many w ild winds in their 
storm-beaten islands. 

“.A whistling woman and a crowing hen" are as little 
tolerated in the Hebrides as elsewhere. The cure for the 
hen iSp to cut o^ part of the tajJ. 
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On seeing the new mnon it is right to cross yourself and 
say: 

" tfe itiat crcAlcd yoy cteilcd mu 
tVJiUc be thy light to oi^ 

If it btf weU at ihy beginnitt^ 

May it be sevcnfcild bettet at thy entl.^ 

Here^ as elsewhere^ it is a good things and a sign you will 
not wanij to have something in the hand when you see the 
ne%v moon. 

If two or more marriages uke place at the same time, 
each couple will try to be first for iuck< A bride must 
wear something borrowed for luck. The young w^lTc used 
to go round the township collectieg wool, which was freely 
given by her nci^bours. 

It is not right to return the leavings of the meal to the 
chest after baking. 

U is not right for a woman to fan a fire with the skirt of 
her dress, for when the nails were being prepared for Our 
Lord’s Crucifixion, the smith's daughter roused the fire of the 
smithy in that w-ay. 

ViTien the ashes rise and whirl In little eddies, it is a sign 
of a stomt. 

Ulien you have singing in the ears, you should pray for 
the dead ; it is a sign that someone is dying at the lime. 
Others say; 

May nil be well fbi lu for ouc £ncml% 

If it wai you that hcard^ may it not be j uu Umi will weep." 

To prevent ill consequences from the prick of a needle 
it should be thrust ihrce times into the earth. 

fl*—A nimal Lore, 

The sort of story which, in Faiies, is attributed 

to the fox, is in tlie Outer Hebrides, where foxes are 
unknown, related of the cat. 

Two old cats went down to the shore one day, and found 
a large Jump of butter. After much quarrelling as to 
ownership, it was agreed that the oldest should have it, 

VOL, xui. D 
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** [ am the oldest/' said the one who had made the sugges- 
tioap. ” I am the cal that Adam had.'^ I’he other saidj 
** Von are undoubted!elderl^j but not so old as I, for I 
was on the earth before the hempen feet (t>, the mys) 
went under the sun, Hand over the butter/' He ate so 
ranch that he beg^ to swells and became so heavy that he 
could not run, and so when a hungry wolf came down to 
the shore he fell a victim. “ It b not good to be telling 
lies/' as the cat said when the wolf ate him. 

When Lazarus died, nasty creatures (rats and mice) 
threatened to devour the body. Our Lord came, and 
baring the breist of Hb friend, breathed upon the liaLr^ 
and there appeared a little eat, which is why a eat likes to 
sit upon a person's chest. 

The first milk of a cow after calving should be drunk by 
a dog. The cat must certainly not have it first^ for the dog 
has ordered the cow to have milk in four teats, but the cat 
ordered only three. 

The cat does not Sourish in damp or draught, and is con¬ 
sequently a very degenerate animal in the Outer Isles, but 
that it does sonietinies reach a mature age is shown by the 
saying that "his first seven years are passed joyously and 
pleasantly in the sun, but hb last seven years are passed 
hca^y‘headed, large^hcaded, sleepy * by the fire/" The 
cat's more ordinary length of life is denoted in the saying, 
" Three ages of a cat to the age of a dog, ihree ages of 4 
dog to the age of a man* three ages of a man to the age 
of a decTj three ages of a deer to the age of an oak-tree/' 
though what the people in the Hebrides know about oak- 
trees it would be bard to say. 

If a cat goes into a pot, it b a presage of fish coming to 
the house. If a cat scratches on the ground it is a sign of 
deaths for It b looking for a corpse- 

A dog howling by day without sufficient cause la said to 
be observing a phantom funeral, a warning of a real one to 
follow. 
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The last “words of sheep when he left Pai^adise^ where 
the beasts had the gift of speech, wereg Do not bum ttiy 
bones.’' Since then it has not been considered nght to 
throw any sheep-bones on the Jire.^ 

Where there arc nine otters, there is the d^Mur cAii, the 
male otter. There h a spot under his brea.^, and he can 
only be killed by wounding this. The rest of his body b 
protected by enchantment. The smoke of him will fell 
a man sixty yards away. 

If the field-mouse [in Gaelic called the grass-mouse) 
passes in front of a cow or horsep it bEtokens ill-luck to the 
creature. 

Formerly, if people wished to have she-calvesg they buned 
the matrix at a boLindarj'-stre^ni, 

Tlie bee, the comnerake, and the stone-chat and the 
cuckoDp are all enclaanted creatures—possibly because they 
disappear in winter^ unlike mc^t of the sea-birds, more 
familiar to the islanders. 

A wren is lucky about a house. There is a Gaelic 
house ever dies out that the wren frequents.'' 

When eggs ane set, an odd number should always be 
placed under the heng for one will not batchy il goes into 
the tithe (dmcA^McA ) The wren never pays tithes^ and all 
her twelve eggs are hatched, but she pays more than the 
full penalty^ for only one will survive, and, moretvcTy she 
always has an ooie in her ne^t. 

jrhe crow' cannot be put tn shame. The lapwing, who^ 
as every^body knows, has a trick of repeating himself^ said 
to the grey craw^ ** 1 never saw your like for stealing eggs^ 
for stealing eggs/^ Tlse crow, rubbing his beak on the 
grassj repliedj ^‘ Nor did we ourselves, though it is we who 
are older.^" 

Knowledge of the whereabouts of the lost, if dead, is 
called raven's knowledge," ’ftTien Cuchutlin w'as dying 
the host of his enemies dispatched a crow {^annag) to see 

» [QL K., 3*2.—Eli] 
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if he were dead. His dying attitude was 50 life-like, 
proppved up with spears, that the raven, reluming, ceuld 
only say: 

'* The Ifxifai Htraiue, 

And Lbc Qiunth j« antj.'' 

Ewryone knows how intent the lapwing is upon mis¬ 
leading you as to the whereabouts of tts nest. The wards 
of k$ shrill cry are “ Little Murdoch, don't harry my nest" 
\Mhurckadh hheg, na creseh mo ttid). 

the crested lark is held sacred and is called endearingly 
"uhiag Moire" lark of Maty. 

The hedge-sparrow (glaisseaa) is blessed, though not 
lucky. Often before the death of a child two or three will 
come about the door every day for a fortnight. 

The seal, like the swan, Is the bewitched child of a king, 
and its handdike paws are all that remain of its human 
state. 

It is dangerous to eat the head of an eel, for eels are 
subject to madness and liable to communicate the disease. 
Our informant was asked if he knew of any definite case of 
such infection, and he instanced a friend of his own wfio 
was saved only by being caused to vomit just when his 
head was beginning to go wrong,, He told us also the 
story of a man who killed a trout and an eel; he gave hi.s 
wife the trout and ate the eel himself. He shortly became 
insane, tut not before he had warned his wife to fly to her 
brother's house for safety. The brother went next day to 
visit his afnicted relative, and found that he had killed his 
horse and was eating the raw flesh, so, to prevent further 
mischief, he shot him. It was considered best for himself 
to leave the countiy, and he went to Ben Mohr in South 

Uist, where his descendants stilt live; one of whom_our 

informanc^ts still known as Mac fan, Mac fan, Mac Donald 
of the Horse (the son of Ian, the son of Ian, the son of 
Donald), 

A man, fond of fishing, was asked what he had taken. 

“ Devil a fin," said he, though his creel was full of trout. 
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Tliat was how tht: devil came to reinove the side-fins from 
the trout. 

The herring is the king of fishes, but the fish from which 
St. Peter got the tribute monc3- was the haddock J 
St. ColumkilLe k very much mixed up with beast storii^. 
There is a story of how the flounder got a crooked mouth j 
which belongs to the folklore of many countries, but is here 
associated with the saint, who was one day wading through 
one of the sandv" fords common in the islands^ when the 
flounder, who was resting on astonc^ mocked himp and had 
a crooked mouth for ever after. 

It is* not right to remove any fish found dead upon the 
shore of loch or sea. Three Eriskay men w'ere landing in 
a boat a little below' the chapel-house, when they saw a 
dead salmon and some large trout on the shore. All made 
a rush for it j but the one that got it was thereafter sorry, 
for a near relative soon died^ 

It is not right to put a whelk to roast on the firCp it will 
produce seven years of famine. 

There k a little univalve shell the people call fnoiira^, 
which it is lucky to i^ry in the pocket, and three of them 
will save one from being lost in a rnkt 

We heard of a little black-beetle that strikes a smart 
licking blow. Children cal] him “ the little smithand they 
cail Little Smith, little Smith, strike the hammer,” and 
then they Listen for the little blow. 

The hare-footed children are expected to wash their feet 
in the burn before coming in doors to bed* If they omit 
this duty they are threatened with the centipede^ which is 
called ” Martin of the knives,” or “ the lad of the knives,” 
sometimes " die red fox,” from hk colour. 

The children apparently understand the habiEs of the 

* fOff Lhe American Cscnil there k a fish oUlcd ihc KJng.jifih ; a k.icid qf 
h-emng, ckri m trUnjeamg aiSvfif fioiliet, a biaiiliful ubjeci, nx ket \ang^ 
lx k noL good for fqccJt botftvct.—E. S, tl.] 
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for putting one m the back of the haad they cry, in 
Gaelic rhyme: 

• Ou-lin cf the whejv 

^Vhex-piD, wbey-poil, 

Clv« me M year whey 
Of I will Eike hc^ aad f«t off jw*" 

and the creature leaves a drop of liquid on the hand. 

The natives dread a caterpillar^ said to be fatal to cows, 
and which they call TTie clothed ontj** From its haodsome 
appearance. 


III.—The Weather and the Church Seasons. 

In a land where there arc few artificial methods of noting 
the progress of the year, where docks,' altnajiacs, and news¬ 
papers are, in certain districts, practically unknown, the 
landmarks of time are, naturally enough, tlic wgslher and 
the Church seasons. The rollowmg are among tlie sayings 
most frequently heard- 

” A short short month between Sl Andrew's {November 
30th) and Christmas.^’ “ Autumn lasts till Christmas, and 
Winter to St. Patrick's.’' “Christmas tonlay, May-day to¬ 
morrow," i.r. if Christmas fall on a Monday, May-day will 
, fall on a Tuesday. 

The calf-killer of Patrick feast," is the name given to 
the cold east wind, which prevails so often in the early 

‘ « k qgt isficqtwai, foe aiuj mUl tibscwe iht lighl, ihc cock, ihc 

1MD1I tiiri«.k«r^, k oAeii mitEh dheonutteti ««i pul unt in hk caleuLinotis. 

with csdoiu* stid [ncotn'aniElU rmults, lurti lu the ajrtval of ili« 
for ni.» At twelve ii^tesd of nine, orof fiuUne m pat mt to ntert 

«ironderfiilt)- weewful by ,hc foUowfag melhod, which we 

nuitiber ufi'”" vniO »liit coinei between juu aivi the RUL The 

number of t.«t. ,wu Iwive place.! the hn t. ihe itumbef of ht>04* lo ruKei, 
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spring. A5 the year goes on, and the temperature of the 
water becomes less chillj there is a saying: 

** Ikigiil pat |L fcKrt in iij 
M.uy pul a haod in lU 
Patrick pai n hoik tn it” 

St, Brigid's Day is on February ist, Cmidlemas (February 
2nd) i& tdore temperatej and Sl Patrick's Dayi March l ythj 
taktirs away all the venom- St. Patrick's stone b probably 
a hail-storte- 

The hail-atone is also called “ stone of Mary-" This 
association with the Blessed Virgin has always an endearing 
quality : the lark is called " the bird of Mary 5" a Molucca 
bean, valued as a charm> the ** nut of Mary j" thesea* upon 
whose gifts all depend more or Icssi is tho treasury of 
Mary* and so on; from which one concludes that the appear¬ 
ance of bail has in it something not wholly unwelcome- 

There is a rhyme said about the time of St. Patrick's 
feast-day which is fiometimes quoted as a charm against 
serpents: 

" piirrick'i feast-day—halier spdBe, 

daughter iwill c<mie out of the hale. 

1 will mrt * Uat' (hilrt> IiTir't dftuehtcr. 

No mare wiU the ' be at* tue*“ 

However, as there are no serpents in the islands, an 
cxplanatian suggested by Father Allan strikes one as far 
more probable. As is well known, the common nettle 
always, tends to spring up around the places occupied, or 
which have been occupied, by man, and however carefully 
extirpated it is one of the most common of the many weeds 
which grow in the crevices of the houses aod byres both 
indoors and out, and the appearance of its first tender leaves 
is hailed as one of the first signs of spring. ^Vhat the phrase 
" Ivar’s daughter " may mean it is interesting to inquire, 
but the hint that she does no harm if let alone might well 
point to die conduct of the common nettle. 

One of the feasts most regarded, especially in earlier 
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tjrnes, is that of the Amiunciatioiij ^ to which there is a 
saying: 

*' ^^afy'4 of Pitrick^s fewi.t 

The Dabjcsi: daj^ ihat will ctnnc^ 

Thv doblut t\m hxt 

riie direction of the wind on New Year'^s Day prosages 
I he prosperity or failure of fish n^nd CFOp$ for ihe whole 
yeajp as that will be the prevalent wind for the year. 

There is a month io mid-winter known as the ‘^dead" 
month p probably from the arrest of all growth, ft is believed 
that no indigo dye should be need at this time, as the cloth 
tvould not take the colour properly. 

The last fotlnight of Januarj" and the first of February com¬ 
pose the month J^nown as beaked orvenoniotisone+ 

Two proverbs apply to this : Gobag, the beaked one, 
mother of the cold iFaoUk-^di% that will kill the sheep and 
the lambs."^' Better the foray came to the land than a 
smooth morning in the cold Famlleach (that Is a frost)/* 

On E^ter Sunday, the sun dancej» with joy three times to 
testify to the glory ol the Resurrection, and hundreds go 
up everj^ year to the MJl-tops before sunrise to witness the 
phenomenon- An intelligent tacksman declared solemnly 
that he had seen tliis W'hen sailing in his schooner near the 
Isle of Man. 

Pace eggs are used in Uist on PaJm Sunday, noLat Easter. 
May-day is spoken of as the Yellow (or golden) Beltane, 
aod is hailed with joy. h is said that on this day “ The 
etickoo comes from her winter home,” later, it will be 
observed, than the “April" when "come be will,” of more 
genial climates. However, the cuckoo is a bird of very 
short and of merely occasional passage in the treeless 
Hebrides, and indeed in some islands Is practically unknow n. 
On St. Peter's Day (June ^gth), the cuckoo will go to her 
winter home, is another saying which shows that only a 
short visit is, at best, expected. 

Agricultural operations done about Beltane {&Ai;aiitut>iH) 

* li li a w«k laief tJ™ St Pairidt*!. 
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are especiaJly lucky* The period exteodLs over tiic lirst 
sixteen days of May* 

The Beltane bannock is smaller than that made at 
St, Michiiers (see in/m, p. 44 )Ml is made in the same v^ayj 
It is no longer made in LJisti but Father Allan remenihers 
seeing his grandmother make one about iwonty^fivc years 
ago. There was also a cheese made, generally on the ist 
of May, which was kept to the next Beltane as a sort of 
charm against the bewitching of milk-prodtice- The Bel¬ 
tane customs seem to have been the same as elsewhere^ 
livery fire was put out and a large one lit on the top of the 
hill, and the cattle driven round it sunwards (ifessil), to 
to keep off murrain all the year* Each man w^ould take 
home fire wherewith to kindle his owm. 

For some reasoni not obvious, an old saying invites us 
to ** Pity her who i$ the mother of silly children, when Bel¬ 
tane is on a Thursday/^ ^ In the saimo way, and with 
otj^ual mysteryi “ When All Saints*^ Day hj on a Wednesday 
there is lamentation among the children of men."^ 

On All Souls* Day it is believed that ” Holy Souls 
stretch out their hands for alms;” and it is a pious custom, 
universally practised to this day, for the people to give 
alms to theb poorer neighbours. 

*■ She who oambs her CorSin^ tres«i 
Ou ihfi Tvfgh!: ot Sundny-MoDiiiiiy 

Dhi not ^ iparth U much 

As woutU get iBcrcy for hef kOuL" 

"Whal is on Monday will be qukkly or slowly- 

undone" (hence an unlucky day to begin anything). 

It is on Monday the world will end.” 

^ [This^ritii ptnsitity conUuM a icfcietic* lo human sacrifice al Bcluuae. 
wb«n the iinj ” diiUrea wuiild nnturtlly be the ihsi I Of be choficn u viciltm. 
For hlimnn felCfifi™ ihfi Cdts, m iht: U., aiid ^ 

ihc descriptiosiol Beltunc (^cfcmoniis. ia ihe AriimMt 

ll h pcrsablc, Ihcra^h there h ^ihsplnBely ms eviacnci? uT it. tliat ThyjKlay ifiu 
»cjcd tst the Thundeierniiwsnc ihe CelU, M WcU ai umcini: iho TeulDm, and 
thii d ThuriFilay Betliulc would stWTcfure he n dajf of tpecul lolemuily.— 

A, NtrtT-j 
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it is not right to kUI a sheep on a Friday. 

“ Flh on Satitrduy oditlumdr 
Flk tm ^lliwiud» 

If I had onty i Jmmb 

ti would be 4jn Monday I wimld go away wiib iL^ 

Tht? saying " Bright Sunday^ rough Monday/^ is more or 
less equivalent to our Sunday rules Tuesday*" Wc have 
also an equivalent to the theory *' Mackerel speckles on the 
sky I and a. good day to»morrow," 

[t is well known that the rain of the Flood came slanting 
down from the S,W*| ns. is easily seen by the fact that all 
the mountEJns and hills in the Western Isles arc bare on 
their soulh-iivest faces. 

A saying in Uist with regard to the harvest is> The y ear 
of the coiickean (short-grow^n straw) never brought famine 
to Uist*” Ci^ikkeaH U straw stunted by drought, and w ould 
imply a dry' season* 

Owing to the indiflercnce of certain proprietors, there is an 
immense waste of humaii life and energy spent in herding 
sheep and cattle, for want of fences. In former times the 
cattle grazed on the hills and the low-lying ground was all 
arable^ but now the hill-gmising has been taken away from 
the poor, and in the islands of South Uist. Benbecula, and 
Barra, all on the Gordon estate, there is no provision for 
keeping the cattle from encroaching upon the poor little 
crofts or cultivated ground, the more tempting to the 
wretched haJf^starv'ed creatures, that owing to lack of 
drainage such grass as they can reach is sour and without 
nourishing qualities* The following rhymes common 
among the herd-boys, who pass so many hours in charge of 
sheepj COW'S, and horses on the treelessj wind-swept marshes, 
and to whom rain b a melancholy aggravation of their tedium 


and discomfort* 

** Kaiabuw 1 Rainbciw 
aincy> awmyi 

£i yovr moUnsr cm the 
gibbet^ 

Shit will \x huiBcU befoit jtm 
reach- 


Shemer bow I Sbdwcf h&w ! 
Ge away hduti 
And itrikc Ltu^« stn^es 
Wish tbc 
On thy ptjwti, 

And the min will gv Away*' 
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The following are vartantSj the Gratas used in SouUi Ubt, 
the second in BenbecuJa: 

** Poni 

In ihjclicr dT kitaw^ 

A till lbe[r 

Aik] a stciH al thtitr 

And B pm on tiicir dicfi,'' 

Askm^ God 

To put sun and diying in ih" 

I n Benbecula Lfa^y say - 

Showcr-bcTtiF 1 Sbower-bow I 

ihuwcr i ^O'wef t 

Mtimy a poor herd-boy 
Dui at the sbetEcT qf a knowc 
Asking Lha great God 

To pul the gfeat ofn 

The Will 0^ the Wisp (called In Gaelic 7 Vj*iTf di&racA ^ 
sharp fire) is said to be of quite modem appearancep at 
least in Sautli Uist. It was first seenj it is said, in and 
is the haunting spirit of a young girl from Benbecula, who 
frequented the macMir, or siindy plain beside the sea^ in 
scarcb of iht^ g^Iium verumt used in the dyeing of the local 
doth or tweed. Her sin was that of seeking to get an 
undue share of a product which should have been equally 
divided for the common good, and which has at aJJ times to 
be husbanded as one of the plants which bind the sandy soil 
together w‘here it has been redeemed from the sea. There 
is, however^ another story as to the origin of the Jack o^ 
tantern. The haunting spirit is that of a blacksmith^ wiio 
could get no admittance even into hdl. He was very cold, 
and begged for a single ember to warm himself, and at last 
one was given him, and he has gone shivering about with 
it ever since^* 

A special interest of thk ^tory is that it teJb against the 
common Hebridean tradition of a taldh^H, a tradition one 

ikawmg tladf cloak qi piaid togedwr bs a defetMx dgabut tbe 

wcaUtfT. 

* [S« SArsf/j^irr p. J4.J 
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soon to accept in Soutk Uist^ the land of cold mist and 
sweeping ivlnds, and damp, and dratights^ and niinj where 
even ihc netlmr regions whh a fine in them have a suggestion 
of comforts Hell is therefore discouragingJy known as 

the place of the wind of the cold passages^ or the wind of 
the cold channels/' 

The Aurora Borealis is called in Gaelic the FircAIis^ 
rteuf/i or ^^the darling ones; and when the lights are seen 
flashing about the sky they arc fighting among themsc]ve?»j 
and their blood is found upon the rocks in the form of a 
lichen known as “ the blood of the darting ones/* Their 
history is, Uiat when the angels were falling out of heaven, 
Saint Michael noticed that heaven would soon be emptied 
of its InhabJtanLs, and God ordered that the contest should 
ecasc^ and everything remain as it was at the moment; so 
those that fell on the earth or on the rocks or into the pit 
remained there, and diose that w^ere falling from the sky 
stayed where they ivere. Those that fell among the rocks 
we hear sometimes as Echo [called in Gaelic Me Son if t/ie 
fall cf tAe Recks), and those who fell upon the earth are 
the Fairies. 

St. Michael b believed to have saved many of the angelic 
host from joining in the rebellion of Lucifer and the 
punishment that followed, by thromng holy water over 
them as they w^ere hastening after him. All ivho were 
touched w^erc unable to move, and $o stayed where they 
were and were saved. The epithet wim, gentle, is applied 
to St. Michael, and he is the saint most invoked in South 
Uist after Our Lady. A bannock specialty prepared for his 
festival, **iht sbe of a quern'* in circumference, is called 
the St, Michaers Cake, StrktAmi f$if A'eili MicAeiL It b 
kneaded simply with water, and marked across like a scone, 
dividing It Into four equal parts^ and then placed in front of 
the fire resting on a quern. It is not polished with dry meaJ 
as is usual in making a cake, but when it is cooked a thin 
coating of eggs (four In number), mixed with buttermilkJs 
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spread first on one side, then on the othcTi and it b put 
before the fire again, An earlier shape, still in use, which 
tradition associates with the female sex, is that of a triangle 
with the corners cut off. A siri^tAffn or ^iriidAan (the 
word seems to be used for no other kind of cake) is made 
for each member of the householdj including servants and 
herds. When harvest b late^ an early patch of corn is mown 
on purpose for the s£rui/ia?i. St- Michaers Day is so far a 
festiA^I that it is almost as important to have a bottle of 
whisky in the house thenj as it is at a wedding or a fulling, 
and even yet, so I am fold by a priest, the people ask if it 
IS not a holiday of obligation. 

On this day wdld carrots arc presented by the girls in a 
hou^e to mal^f visitors. An old woman named Campbell 
describes how “ AH the week before St. Michaers Day w^e 
gathered wdld carrots^ and each of us hid our store on the 
ma^iair. On St. Michael’s Day we took them up^ and we 
girls had a great day cooking and eating them and dancing 
and singing, ^fhe boys had their own fun* They used to 
try to find and to steal our carrots. We had always to give 
some to the first person we met after pulling them up> and 
also to the first person we met coming into the house when 
we got home**’ 

Hogmany Night has naturally its especial customs. The 
children go round to the bouses on New' Year’s Eve to ask 
their Hogmany* It appears From the fourth line of their 
rhyme as if the custom ohtaioed formerly on Cbri^lmas Eve, 
as among the Spaniardsj who keep then their NecAe Bue»a, 

** i lun gaidg ii 

Goontf 10 ifac thm,l of the KiJeods, 

To tell the MOTnm of the luwn^lp 
THxli lo-matmw k ilie l>fly of Chruiitiu. 

I Tiifed not be il^ 

It WM in edatence in the time of my EmpJiiithet, 

CUmbtn^ at the \mtiA over ibe door 
And dcEcending nl ibe dnof, 

Oirinff my ((‘pan (rbynaej dnlerly, 

CoartcoUjJy, bncwiliglyv As I knru.- huw tv* ^ 
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“Ti««w!ll beA'Ciiscan't 
Of Lh« ColAiidi is my podns. 

Good li l-be ifDOkje thil tnll ixxmc hum II 
1 inll lo ihe ttdtn of the Iidc^c in hli fiit, 

Anel he wUi Ihrust In nose inio ihe fire. 

He viU put ll *£tmwitidi ^ dver the duidreiif 
And esipemlly ovet ifie wdnum-of-Lbe^hoiuc^ 

The waijKm^.tKc-hoflSe Well deserves that — 

The hjind Ihit pim^es the Culjiiid-cskes.'^ 

It used to be the custom for one of the merrymakers to 
have a dried tide m his backp and for the rest to smite the 
hide with their shinties, sajdng i 

** SitKE iKefs 1 j a tfftmgbt In ihe amntrj 
We wtli hcrpc for b dfam. 

A liEtlc ihifif oflhc gift of jnimmcr [btittetl 

I fspect along with the breniL 

If yon luve got It il all [tit, * of ibe wmlsl ^1, 

If you nmy give, do iwt k»p delay upon tu i 
I ana in ibe open doofi 10 mo is.” 

If they considered themselves well treated^ they would 
pronounce the followiug blessing upon leaving the house * 

“ If il be wdt to^night^ 

May It be sevenfold better a yetr fiooi ta-n%ht % 

S^jty God bIcH ibe hoDse and ol) in It* 

Belvcen num and wife oini childrEdp 
Much £xh 1 and plenty of cfiuJauig^ 

And the o( inen be in lU* 

The following is recited on Hogmany nighi: 

- ** Three mm to-ni^t 

As oa Eaxtef n^t. 

[The next line It unintelligible^ pmbaMy haEf fcngcitcn] 

To-ulght U the night of the hard hangmani 
The hard cruel liee lo srhkb Chriit was hung i 
Chmt, the Cl«h above tia 
[Another obscure line fotlowa.J 
High H the iakt:, and h%h the poor^ 

And high is He <tf to-night's night. 

Bngid went upm her knee^ 

The King of ihe elcmepis sat on her bcefl5l+’* 

The New Yw'^.Qmdie (Ceximja Ch/Au/J was made of n sheep's UiL, 
wrapped In a rag, and steeped in pease. 
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IV.—Divination, 

The taking of the Frith or horoscope is still practised. 
It is practically the observation and interpretation by certain 
recognised rules of such natural objects as are accidentally 
present, it is especially in favour in relation to the fate of 
absent friends. Where postal service is still unfrequent 
and uncertain, and till lately was almost unknown, and 
where for long there was practically no written language, 
one the more easily makes allowance for empirical methods 
Such as these, and many'striking stories of coincidence are 
told in various districts. 

^ The first Monday in every quarter was said to be the 
right time for casting/n/Ar; but an old woman named 
Catnona MacEachan, w-ho died lately, and had special skill 
in this direction, made them at all times. The following 
account of the methods employed was given by another 
very old w'oman, %vho also had had long practice 
"To make a frith, you look forth towards the sea,or over 
the country, to see omens or signs of good or ill luck to men, 
women, or cattle. Looking forth on to the sea is not so 
easy as the others. First, in the morning, you say a prayer 
and a Hail Maiy. The/ViVA is holy, and was practised by 
Our Lady and St. Joseph when looking for the Holy Child 
when lost for three days. Tli e person proceeds with d osed 
eyes till he reaches the door-step. Then he opens them, 
and if he sees a sacred symbol, if only two straws crossing 
each other, all will be well. When he gets outside he 
walk.-s round the house, dessil [sunwards] looking straight 
in front of him through the loosely-closed hand, as Mary 
looked through the hand of Brigid. As he goes along he 
says! 

" Co<J be belbf* mci 
Miry (ifter me. 

And th« Son wham ili« bote, the Kinu nf the 
And whom Brigtd tiluxd in her hand 
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Mn/ she Son af Mary, who is ihe King of sho ElcmtnU, 

Enlighun eaeb ihing of tMs, 

■With tJis gni« bdbn: nso/ * 

" It IS liot always what you would lUcc to see that you 
will see/^ continued Our tnrormant, ' * A man coming to¬ 
wards yoUf ora cock or a foal looking towards you* would 
be goodp but if one w ere to see a beast lying dow n he might 
go and get the funeral feast ready* 1 have seen it happen 
so alw^ays, if while you are making the frith#you should 
see a woman» you should bless yourself at once^Jt is always 
badp and w ill itiean death or soraetbing equally bad. There 
is a little bird, tnOj which is not lucky, but it is blessed# the 
glaisseart,^ Bud anotlier bird >vitb a white collar about the 
ske of a lapwing that will call two or three times about the 
end of the house* It is at the evening twilight that he 
will come, and 1 ne\er saw him coming that death was not 
after himJ^ 

Many other (iiings she told us, and putting them into 
some sort of sequence we wore able to classify them after 
the following fashion* 

All women are not equally unlucky; one passing or 
returning is not so bad, it is standing that she is fatal* One 
with red hairk w'Orst,* but black haJr is fairly lucky^ and dun-^ 

* The fbllcvliiiE vBjiiuat 1& uud in l^bcotld, £ 

'* I 

On th; paih, O Gisd. 

G«3 bcfarc me t 
aSct me I 

And God in mj Etqi I 
The charm Shai Maty made for her Sem* 

Brigldd bccothcd rtrongb her iwdm. 

Knowledge nf tmth [=ljite knawle^] 

WUhoul kmTwIcdge of [not fatse knowledgej 

M ahe ebtiuiicd ; 

Sidy I see the umbtuvee 

Of the thing that I mywlf nhi fireldng.” 

* S«d by be ihe hevfecHtpmw (j« a*/™, p- 3*>. 

* Ttb unfmtmvte h abo diMAtroifA it> One u indlned Ut 

ipecalale m to the poselbUiiy cif the caaneetjuQ bet ween thU augury mid ihe 
Highland antipathy to the ^ndy Scot. 
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coloured is the best. A roan or beast standing are (in 
relation to a sick person) a sign of recovery; lying dowiij 
of continued illne$s. A bird on the wing is a good sign if 
coming towards you. A skylark, ptarmigan, dqve^ or 
ividgeon is always good j a crowv ravens or slone^hat bad* 
A ptarmigan seen by a sailor means safety from drowming* 
A cat is bad cKept for a Macintosh, a Maepherson, or 
any other of the clan Cbattan (whose cognisance it is). A 
calf and lamb are good^ and if fating you very good. A 
pig is a sign of a Campbell coming, which is never good 
except for a Campbell ** A horse signifies Land k an d U lucky p 
dun horse is best, and signifies a farmer; a grey horse means 
the $ea, and foretells a sailor ^ a red horse, the grave, /.e. 
death: a black horse, sadness; and a yellow^ horse, a 
Mackenzie. 

There vs a fragment of an old mum or song in South 
Uist. 

“ I cflfij VB the fnomLog, 

] pludked >iuFCtw for the horownape for ihy laic* 

In ihe hope that I might iee the dewre of ejy hcarL 
[lilcralty^ fA£ iMTTel £f/ mjt ewseH, 

Oebone t there ms Eceii M^r ImA iijwardi wc/' 

This, It b said, refers to the story of a certain bard whose 
fate deserves to be related as a warning to those tempted 
to extravagance in this direction. He fell in love with a 
girl in Stornoway who married anotherj and by means of the 
/ritA he was constantly calling up her imago. Every 
Wednesday he composed a song to her, till he pined aw^ay 
and became so small that his father used to carry him in a 
creel on his back. It was whispered that the 000 he con¬ 
jured up w^as the deviL 

There is a special gift which exists in certain families 
which may perhaps be described as a capacity for casting 
the /rtt/i by spontaneous ratJier than empirical methods. 
ITic following arc among the signs by which they are able 
to presage the common events of life for themselves and 
others. W^^e have personally met w ith several instances—^in 
voi_ xiic c 
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some casesj of intelligent and pious persons—all of whom 
couM relate a great number of coincidenccsp *1 he left ear 
hot betokens praise* The right car hot betokens blame- 
Itching in the right solej going to a strange place. Itching 
in the left sole, going to a danee* Itching in right palm, 
blessing from a stranger. Itching in left palm, going to get 
money. Itching under eye, going to weep. Itching upper 
a draml^ Itching under lipj. going to get a 
kiss. Itching in rigtiL elbow^ going to sleep wilh a stranger.' 
Itching in nostril, going to be angry. Eye winking much 
is a presage ol joy. White spot on naii, going to get some¬ 
thing new* Black spot on tooth, a lie. Moth or butterfly, 
a letter comi rtg. Shoe-tie loose, someon e rem em h e ri ng you. 
A fly In one's mouth, going to get fresh fish. Moth on the 
sleeve, going to have new clothes. Spider on clothes, going 
to have new dolhcs* Three sneezes portend a letter 
coming. A single hair on a woman's face is luck. Food 
accidentally choking you shows it is grudged:. 

Divination by the shoulder blade of a sheep is a very old 
method, and seems to be practised In all parts of the world, 
notably among the Afghans, As practised in the Hebrides 
it seems to be analogous to crystal-gazing, and the bone 
serves for what the French psychologists call a fi&iiti df 
that is> a focus for concentration of gaze- One 
tribe in the islands was specially notable for the 
ucA*/. Angus Macdonald Mohr, who died at South Loch- 
boisdale about 1885, and Murdoch, who died in Eriskay in 
rSSS, were of the family, and descended from a common 
ancestor, said to have been born by the Caesarean opera¬ 
tion after his motheris death- 

Some men were cutting peats* and their employer pro¬ 
vided ail abundant feast, including plenty of mutton. 
Taking up the shoulder bone, he asked one of tlie party to 
make The first invited said he could not, that 

" Thb iifl not improboblf ctTcujmtaiico in a njuntj^ whcri; bciis aic few, and 
UfungiJt h^upiioliir# Has to w go wlthonl. 
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he l»ad not the gift, whereupon the host itiA^ited a. second 
giiesti, adjuring him by the Evil One- “ Hand me the 
shoulder bladc,^' said Thomas^ son of Duncan. There 
then, you dcwl, take it** said Ihe host; whereupon he 
received the bone and uttered the oracle, You have got 
my wether boiled for the peat-workersp you thief/* said hcs 
“and the rest of it thal you did not boil is in your grain- 
kiln; and this turn would have gone well with theei like more 
of the kind I if you had not conjured me by the devil,” 
Divinatidri by dreams is of course com mo n in the 
Hebrides as elsewhere^ and a certain ampunt qf Importance 
is attached to them, but less than to waking fusions, 
whether spontaneous or empirical* 

A dream seen on the night of Sunday means nothing 
unless realised before mid-day gn Monday* 

A priest seen in a dream b, in Eriskay, the sign of a 
storm ; in Obtj of sin. 

To dream of a bull is a sign that a person is to get 
assistance from a proprietor ora landlord It is to be hoped 
that under the influence qf the Congested Districts Board 
the islanders may often dream about bulls. 

To dream of water streaming down the inside wall of a 
house, or of a person dressed in grey, or of yourself on a 
fresh-water lake, or of a wedding-fcast, or of a giEl 4 jaby, 
or being under an upturned boat, or the cock crowing when 
it is darkj are signs of death. Seeing the sea near you is 
a sign of weeping. Losing the heel off a hciotj or losing a 
tooth, or seeing a girl-baby, arc signs of losing support ^ 
while seeing new boots, or a boy-baby, arc signs of support 
coming. Laughter la a sign of sorrow; a funenij, of a 
wedding; a red dress, of anger; a sheep, of something 
holy; a flock of sheepi of angels about one, A fish, a seal, 
or a priest, is a warning of bad weather r sea-water means 
strengtli—a good sign; fresh water, illnesses bad sign; 
eggs or diickensg of irritating small talk; iron means 
strength; silver, sin^ (possibly associated witli Judas): fire, 
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a ha5ty message t being barefooti losing one’s nearest 
friend; boat on shore, a coffin; new house^ a grave; a 
bote in the house, death coming to it; people dressed in 
blue, of good luck coming; in grey, of bad lock, sickness, 
or going to sea. 

II a person in a dream sees himself losing a tooth, it is a 
sign of the death of a near friend. Our informant had had 
such a dream three times, and she mentioned the names of 
those who died thereafter. Her sister has had a similar 
eapericnce.^ 

There is among the Islanders a good deal of what one 
may call “domestic” divination, apart from the professional 
seers, who divine by the shoulder-blade of the sheep, or bv 
the making of horoscopes, just as there are cltarms in con¬ 
stant use against the Evil Eye, quite apart from the profes¬ 
sional making of spells or sn&hkeam. 

The following saying sums up various signs of ill-omrn : 

'* 1 saw n snail on efoimiJ Ml of 
I saw a stone-dul tin a boromlCp 
I saw a ftHil with hk bar-L; to nia, 

I thcard ibc cuckoo mf 1 broke my 
[ knew ihe ym would imt go wdl with me, 

I lo« iht wife erf the how, sM ihc cb^dfen.*^ 

There \s some part of tlie^heep trailed the ifwhich 
I think must be that used m the south for the decoration 
of carcases, especially lamb. When a sheep Ls killed, this 
is tlirowii up to the roof of the bam or shed for luck. If 
It stick upi it is good luckp but the reverse is merely nega¬ 
tive > not positive bad luck. Each person present throws 
It up tin it does stick up, and tJie last, the successful ones 
will be the **inan of many sheep/’ and wealthy, [f it 
happens the first lime it is ver>' lucky. 

* [Many nr iHk iiilcrprtinitcms ciwy be fbnnd iii tbfi prioicd 
Tcllcfs" nnd Dream airititig iiiairLicrvAnt« b pH jiguts of 

(be OMmtry, A fire m^oju “ luuly new#,'^ snd ihe Iom of P tOotb ihe |nu of 
m iuniMg Etii>fJ atittmera of djwm. Much the Wllle re^iuki apply to 

tile penonat nnnefla tlciiillcrf ott pn 50— Ed. j 
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As elsewhere^ the lindingof four-leaved shamrock, with¬ 
out looking for brings Juck- The following charm is 
said for this purpose: 

**■ Stuimrock of tht Ica^-tfs ainJ ths vjrtUM, 

] deuly wLJi i*'crt uncler my pilUii#, 

At iht lltnc yf inylkTIkig mtodeep i^lcrp/* 

To asrertain if you will many a certain personj put two 
straws on thecaiburs at the same rime; if they bum towards 
each other it is a good sigOi if they turn away, averstou or 
separation. 

The number of seeds on a stalk of corn taken from a 
stack in the dark will show* ihe rnimher of a prospective 
family. 

ff you put a cabbage-stock underyour pillow, the person 
you will sec in your dream removing it, will be your husband 
or wife as the case maybe. 

Hallowe’en is of course the great time for looking into 
the future, and it may be interesting to quote such methods 
as wo have met with, for the sake of comparison with 
similar customs elsewhere. The following notes have ail 
been taken at first hand from those who have practised or 
seen in practice the divinations in question. 

There is a saying: 

HallywtiVn wfl] Cfimcp wUl CQmVi 

WjlchcmA [or dmnB(icm] <nll be Kl 

Fwiies wall be al Ml spnde 
fn crery psus- 

AvowJ ibc TQfliJi cMtdrcp, childrcti.'* 

On Hallowe'en sis plates were pl^cd on the floor each 
with separate contents, and the girt of the house came 
blindfolded. The first she touched foretold her fate. 

1, Pore water portended an unexceptionable husband, 

2, Salt, a saUor, 3. Mcab a farmer. 4. Earth, a death. 
5. Dirty water, a disreputable hn&band. 6. Anemptj^pfate, 
no husbands 
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Another Hallowe’en divination is known as the Potlag 

na Santana ■'= th« little hole of HaJloive^eiir The person 
seeking a ire^’^elation of the future digs a little hole in the 
ground about the aixe of a saueeri and then loosely replaces 
the earth, which he removes again next morning. If he find 
a live worm in it^ it is a sign he will be alive next Hallovve'en, 
if a dead one^ that his career is ended. A girl called Kate^ 
who bad found a dead w'orm in her hole, had recently died 
of measles within the year, fn some places the is 

turned to another account. Three are dug^ representing 
three eligible young men, or maids, as the case may be. 
The one in which a five worm is found indicates the name 
of the siveetheart assigned by fate. 

Another method is to take a glass half full of water and 
and an egg perforated at the bottoni, through which the white 
is aJlow^ed to drpp in to the w'ater. If it falls to the bott om 
and remains there, Uhltick will follow; if It rises^ it rises 
sloivly* and the method is to hold the glass between the eye 
and the light and divine the future according to the shapes 
it may assume* If lilUe round globules come up they should 
be counted, for they indicate the number of the future 
family. A variant was, to break an egg into the water, 
and thcn» closing Llie tumbler with the palm of the handp 
to turn it quickly upside down and back again, and then 
watch the forms assumed w'hile the egg is in movement- 

Another custom was for young women to go to a stream 
that was a boundary, and to wash or dip their shifts into 
the stream and afterw'ards place them at the hre to dry* 
All must be done in strict siluncci and the man of whom 
they dreamt, or whose image they saw as from time to time 
they turned the garment at the fire,was the man they would 
marry. 

Another custom was to go alone to the kiln where grain 
is dried (nothing gets much chance to diy naturally in such 
a climate as Uist), taking a coil of heather rope, of which one 
end was inserted down the flue. The girl then asked, "‘Who 
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19 that at the end of my ropc?^* and the naiue given in 
ajiawer was that of the future husband.^ 

If a girj went to a house and listened at the door, the first 
man whose name she heard would be her husband. 

^ ] here 19 a mysterious method of divination which consists 

in carrying an apple on a fork agninst the Father, the Sen, 
and the Holy Ghost on hfallow’e'enj the first person met to 
be considered one’s fate. The custom was ijtjoted with 
much expression of horror and explained as an importalioni 
not a local practice, ^vhich, as forks and apples are alike 
modem innovations, is very probable. 

A favourite disli on Hallowe'en is called Fiiarag, and 
suggests the Yorkshire frumenty nr furmenty. ft is made 
of churned cream, oatmeal, and sugar. A ring is put into 
it—on the same principle as into a plum-pudding in 
England. 

A salt cake called Bettnach Salai?tti beaten on Hallowe'en 
to induce dreams of the future in store. Not a word must 
be spoken after taking it, not even prayers if they don't 
happen to have been said previously, and no water must 
be drunk. The cake is made of common meal, with an 
inordinate quantity of salt, A variant on this is to cat a 
salt herring roasted on the fire. It must be consumed in 
three bites, bones, fins, and all, and the same conditions 
observed. 

There is one custom ofasur%’cd on Hallowe’en of w'hich 
unless it be the survival of some ceremony of hUssing, one 
does not sec the import. It w^as thus described. The boys 
of the house, uiged by their parents, take a peat from the 
fire, and proceed round the house, the stackyard, and the 
bam, sunwise. In going round the stackyLd one must 
enter, and place a stone on each ^ack on the inside of the 
heather rope going round the stack. 

‘ There a eamewhal iimltiir euilqia m duf l,(wUiSd5, whfre the yirls on 
ftallowe'rti uHtl to jsiit (fteir SMlen outiiile ihe window, and pq|W 
acnily wo Jill ash In the *a«e way, “Who ii at ihe end of tnv {jwicn ? " 
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The girls too have their special game, which has probably 
some interesting historical origin, if one did but know it. 
They call it Mathaif Sr&<fr, «the big mother.” All but 
one sit in a row inside the house, one at the end acting The 
Big Mother. The remaining chUd hops in on one foot, and 
the Mother asks what she has come for. The reply is; 
"Diojaf Dtaja, Dtasgan*' (nonsense words, pronounced 
CheekdtCheeka, Ckeinsgan), “Madeod sent me to ask for a 
piece of pork.** The game is to sec how many times this 
can be said on one kg. It should be remembered that the 
true Highlander scorns pork, and even when (which is still 
not often, and was formerly yet more rare) he keeps pigs, 
it is usually for sale, not for his ow-n use. 

V.—LKKCHCRAFT. 

A man who has three times licked the liver of a freshly 
killed otter when it Is still wa-m. has the power of curing 
burns and scalds by applying his tongue to the injured part 
before a blister has had time to rise. Father ^Mlati says 
that on February a6tb, 1896, he saw a man who had burned 
a linger go to have it licked by two men w*ho had gone 
through the otter ceremony. The men declared the belief 
to be very old, and were surprised that he had not seen it 
done before. 

There is a cure for erysipelas almost as nasty. Anyone 
who has crushed hctw*ecn his hands a young rat before it 
has any hair, and rubbed tlie raw flesh all over his own 
hands, can cure erysipelas and rose-rash for the rest of his 
life. A man who lately died in Eriskay was in great request 
to relieve both man and beast in this manner. 

. An effectual remedy for inflammation in the udder of a cow 
is to hold a burning peat underneath, and to milk upon it 
until die peat is extinguished. 

A cure for epilepsy is to kill a black cock, and to bury it 
where the patient first had a fit,^ 

^ [See kL, p- 44^-1 
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b^rtsn is a diildren'a iJIni^ss that shmvs itseU beneath 
the; tongue^ and is adcompanied by diarrhosa. There is a 
charm for 5t still used in Mingulay, and m Uist a young 
man aged ihirty testifies to ha^-ing been cured by it when a 
child, ITie ceremony cotisists of putting nine green leaves 
about the neck of the child with a charm. 

An intelligent schoolmaster relates that when the whoop- 
ing-cougb in his familyp a friendly neighbour asked his 
mother to send her any child that had not yet taken it. 
The eldest boy was sent, and the woman, who had an ass, 
passed him three tlm&s over the back and under the belly of 
the creature in the Name of the Blessed Trinity, and then 
took a piece of bread, which she broke in half, and gave one 
part to the boy and one to the donkey, and the boy never 
took the whooping-cough. 

An old woman stated that she was once cured of illness 
many years ago by having cold W'ater made to trickle over 
a sickle on to her bare back, 

if the nature of an illness is not understood, ii is a good 
plan to give the patient three strong pinches of snuff or 
pepper, and if he does not sneeze the case is undoubtedly 
fever. 

There arc manj* ailments w'hich can only be removed by 
charms. The following k in use by nursing mothers: 

Laok THoUf O Qaist, at itie btcaii, 
priifiFkl it II 

TcJI it Iei gvnttc MiiTy, 

Since Si wu 9 i1k iMho bore the Son, 

WTlote nmy the bMfll 

SnuUl may the *wllHig he, 

Kun awu^r O ^vlng the oame the complafiU}.^ 

Our Lord wais walking with Mother one day fay the 
side of a stream, when a trout was seen jumping out of the 
water w’hich had lost otie eye. Our Lady restored the eye 
at the inlurccssion of Her Son — faence the cfaami for the 
Gret nit Qu/matn, or acute pain in the eye. Three Hail 
Marys are said, the eye is anointed vi-ith spittle put on 
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three times with the palm of the hand, and tlic following 
words are recited: 

*■ The darm ll«it MtLpy put 

To Ibc eje of Ehe fiih e.t ih^' pOO^» 

■Agai-iut j 

And I ( •*'« M«“ il* *pWBd ailmcnli). 

And A^aiast the diy xofchinf tuh&t 

The spilLle of Moiy^, 

The ipiuje of Godp « 

The iiiiitk o| the Mather the Son of Qod. 

Tboa ^Vho didst shmpt ihe ejoluh 

Halt he the itone (.pupil) tbcHil which it(l]ut! ej^dldj tlx^ 

A charm for a io the eye was made by saying the 
following words, while a sharp-edged tool^ such as a knife 
^or axe, is held edgewise towards the eye, as though 
threatening the ailment or the spirit causing it. 

" Whil put mx stye there 
Without two fij'os ? ” 


and so on to 

M WJwt put dfiht ftyes. there 
Without nino ftyes? ” 

This, if necessary, is nine times repeated.^ 

Here ba charm for removing any foreign matter which 
has got into the eye: 

A pin for picitiiig 
3tudc in m roek 
Thtki vpraog^ from a liilgp 
The thing that U m thine 

tho King of Iho ElrmaUi 
Ihit it up™ thy toDgucp” 

Another was as foIIow^s * 

** The doA of 8 putldfi of duit, 

The (fiction of a particlf otf hair, 

Comiag svifOy JU the nge Eom the graiH» 

Howctei toiaJl the thing in thliw eye* 

Mmy the Kiitg of the Ekmwt* pul it out.' 


« [Cf. icL, »l 44^] 
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llic foliowing very ancient charm vvas given to us by the 
daughter of the merchant at Baltvanich, in Benbccub, one 
of tlie few persons Jiving on the spot, familiar with the 
people and acquainted with their language, who has in¬ 
terested herself in any practical way in the customs and 
beliefs which she has had so excellent an opportunity of 
noting, 

** I ha-^ci a dioim foe bruwng 

And icf liUckenlng Uvid black toark^ imdc witch«9) 

And £br eiubanlfiicillHi 
You iHlieu (ibm eanics) m a knomi 
Atid illnc$s (tha[ «iihous 

May tbfTT be no injat^ 

Among thy four 
Thou Uving cicaiurfii 
That may mi be inkca away 
Wth north wind, 

AchI with the swi^c^ of trater 

A Mt ftad a iujdl 

if you be alivic 'tv W4'li 

Axid if luH f&ti will Ik lei adoo^-*' 

VI. Ukath and Drowning. 

Some Ujst people were watching a cattle-fold at iijght 
near a graveyard. Tlie watchman had occasion to go 
across to the burial ground when he observed that aJl the 
graves were opon^ and he went to tell hh fnends. When 
the dawn came they saw troops of people hurrying back to* 
their graves, which, as they went in, closed after them- 
Long after tlie rest came one w^omanj and they stood in her 
way* and asked her why she came so kdc. She ow^oed that 
she had been a weaveressi and that her feet were hindered 
by all the threads she had pilfered when weaving her 
neighbours^ yam. They let her pass by^ and the grave 
closed over her again. 

A second wife is liable to suffer froni the Dead man's nipf 
probably a visitatioa from her predecessor In the same 
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way a first wife mil see the person of her successor beside 
the hu!iiband. 

Some of the people in the islands have such a horror of 
the dead that there is sometimes a difficulty in getting a 
corpse prepared for burial. It is said that those who have 
once handled a dead body are never afraid again. There 
are so many superstitiDns connected with death that one 
cannot woodcr that the entire subject shouldeven more 
than ebewhercp have painful associations of mystery and 
fear. 

When one comes into the presence of a coipse, it is wise 
to lay one's hand upon it; otherwise one may have fo see ii 
ajiaiH. 

After a deathp the sea-grass of which the bed is made is 
burned^ and the ascending smoke is a sign to the neighbours 
that they should pray for the deceased- This bed is not 
made up in a case» but the grass is simply placed in the 
bottom of the box-bed to the depth of a foot^ and a sheet 
spread over it. This is quite couifortable^ and is easily 
renewed^ or even cleaned by being left out in the rain* 

In the south end of Uist^ the corpse is not laid out on a 
bedi but on a board or planks^ generally in the kitchen- 
The Avail alongside is draped Avith a w"hite sheet. Sacred 
pictures* and holy Avaterj and rosary-beads are left beside 
the body. 

A boAAd of water is sometimes placed in a bed from which 
a corpfie has been removed^ the reason given being that the 
corpse may be ihirstv* A plate with salt upon it is alwrays 
placed upon the breast of a corpse. 

The bands Avhich tie the toes of a corpse when stretchedj 
out for burialp and the bands on the face and bands, are all 
unlE>oscd Avhen the body is put into the coffin, so that it may 
not be detained on its way to Judgment on the Last Day* 
There is a curious euphemistic phrase in Gaelic^ ** after the 
tying of the toes/' e-^-i " many a thing Avill be known after 
the tying of the toes/* The common form of execration is 
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*^S^rte/ag art /'' The s/ftiaiag b the band lied about the 
head of a eorp^. 

If a person's feet fed unaccountably tire dp ii b a presage 
of having to go and invite people to a funeral* These 
invitations are aUvays personal, and necessarily so where 
theme is no written language, and where the means of 
communication are rudimentai^*- There is much ceremony 
observed, and to be neglected in the invitations b a serious 
slight. On the other hand, no oncp however intimate, 
would attend without being asked. 

Alms are given to the poor when any relative dies^ for 
the sake of his soul. 

The etiquette of mourning is somewhat elaborate. The 
pipes are silent for at least a year in a house where there 
has been a death. On one occasion when w^e were 
privileged to be present at the ceremonial of " fulling the 
clothp” dressing the home-made Lweedj the owner of the 
web sat by silentp taking no part in the labourp though it 
concerned what she had herself spun and woven. A relative 
had died in the meantime* 

There arc some curious beliefs about drowning, a subject 
naturally ever present to the islanders in thought and 
speech. 

There b a liltle black spot which everyone has on some 
part of the body* Those who have it ** above the breathp" 
i>. above the momth, can never be drow-ned* It b called the 
** otter spot/' titii d&thraift* 

In Gairloch there is a belief that no one was ever drow ned 
while the sun was visible in the sky* 

It is believed in Uist that idiots cannot be drowmed, as it is 
the weight of brain that takes a man to the bottom. Many 
stories are told in support of this. Father Allan telb of an 
idiotp w'dl knowm to him, that he was one day sent down to 
the shore to soak a heather rope to make it tough* He threw 
it out on to the surf and then went in after it. but the tide 
swept him off hb feet and carried him out to sea in a silling 
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posture. He would have been thus ranveycd, probably, say 
bis friends, to iVmerica, if a lobster boat bad not picked him 
up. Another idiot in Tochar was carried so far out to sea 
that be tvas only discovered by the. sight of the sea-gulls 
hovering over him. He was found stretched out at case 
singing songs. 

The above miscellaneous gatherings are, so to speak, the 
flotsam and jetsam of the wild seas of the Outer Hebrides. 
They present, I believe, considerable material for the 
commentator and the comparative folklorist, but the task 
of discussion is one for which the present writer lacks 
—among other things — at this moment, leisure, though she 
looks forward to the attempt on some future occ^ion, and is 
content for the present to hope that others, better equipped, 
may find texts or illustrations for collections made in other 
fields, or stimulus to pursue further her own attempts in 
this. 


A. Goodrick-Fseer. 


UNLUCKY CHILDREN. 


bv II. A. A-bSE. 

{Read al Meefifig, 4//1 

There appear to be a number of customs and atip-erstitlonb 
coanccted with the place each child occupies in the family 
whichi as far as I am aware, have not been fully recorded 
or explained. 

These superstitions are apparently quite distinct from 
any of those which attach to children born under certain 
stars, or in certaun monihs, or on certain days of the week. 

The Fir^^BohnJ 

The first-bom has always held a peculiarly sacred position^ 
especially if bom in answer to a vow to parents who have 
long been without offspring, in which case sacrifice of the 
child was common iq India,* The Mairs used to sacrifice 
a first-born son to M&tl^ the small-pox goddess/ ivhile 
Mohammadans throughout iS^orthern India believe that first¬ 
born children can stop excessive tain by certain rites.* On 
the otlier handt a first-born son will in Telingana attract 
lightning** 

TwJ^^s. 

Twins, a^ is well known, are peculiarly uncanny, but in 
Dahomey a boy born a/ttrimm has a special name (dosn), 
according to Burton /# GcU/e King^ Da/wmty/u^ 

p. 99 p Afem&rw/ j^VZ/iVh). 

The Trikhal. 

But many remarkable ideas cluster round the tAi>d can- 
cepiwn, or round a child of one sex born &/ier three 
childreu of the other sex, 

* A Sist-bam cMm tjffitbj rauil noi be marrlKl in Jestb. 
mti Qumes, vijt Hit f (O. 

^ Mtxirc't I/im/v ppw 1$^. ^ 

* Sherring, //iWfr T*7^m ffW p. 6IL 

■ J^UnjaA aitii QwnrJ, Vttl. I., tiS 

* AVrf-l AuHl EtHu/ vcj, j^S. 
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Thus in the South-west Punjab on the borders of Sindh 
the fornief superstition prevails \ and its results are thus 
descrihed: " Trikltai h the third concept i on after two 
hirtlis (without regard to the sexes of the former children). 

It Is a Jatki word, literally meaning third, and implies 
contempt. This conception is considered unlucky among 
Hindus, especially tn janipnr. Every effort is made to 
effect abortion, and many cases of abortion take place. It 
is suspected that the third child is killed at birth if thi 
attempts to cause the abortion have failed- Dread of the 
law prevents any attempt to kill the child when it has sur¬ 
vived its birth.*' 

This, how'cver, appears to be a local variant, as the other 
superstition is far more prevalent ; and its effects, and the 
measures taken to avert them, are thus described by an 
intelligent Punjab official: 

" A child of one sex bom after three children of the other 
sex is called, in Punjabi, Trikhai, as for example, a boy 
bom after three girls. Such a child is considered unlucky, 
and its birth portends— 

(i) the death of a parent; 

(a) loss of wealth by the parents; 

(3) the taking fire of the house in which the child was 

bom r 

or f4) some other calamity, such as lightning or snakc- 

bite. _ . 

*' If this child grows up without the parents suffering any 
injurv, and is taller than the parents, they are benefited in- 
stead of injured by the birth, i.e. their lives are prolonged, 
or* If pMri they bt*come richj and are protected against all 

mUrortune^- 

** Many Hindus believe that the children born ftfier a 

Tri'/tAa/cannot live long- . ... 

The following remedies are adopted at the birth of 
such a child, to avert the evil effects of the birtli : 

(i) The father pours a quantity of gAi down the gutter 
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of the roof of the room in which the child was 
born. 

[2} A brass tray is broken in the centre and the child 
passed through the hole, 

(3) A horsc-shoc is painted vvith ^unddr (red oxide of ■ 
mercur)) and scented with gi 4 g&i (a drug] and 
attached to the bed of the mother. The shoe 
is re-painted with sand^r and scented every 
T uesday, 

(4) If the third day after the birth be a Sunday, a 

ceremony known as Trikkai (propitiation 

of the Trikhaf} is performed. Green leaves from 
seven tree^ are collected and put in an earthen 
pitcher with loi holes in its bottom. Another 
pitcher is filled with water taken from seven 
w ells. The mother^ w ith her childj sits under the 
drain of the roof of the house in Tvhich the child 
was bom. A Pandit recites to her a iaika from 
the TriHaL Shanli Sfmstra, w^hiie a female 
relative of the mother holds a sieve over her 
head^ The pitcher containing the green Icaviss 
is placed on the sieve, and the father pours the 
water of the seven wells down the drain of the 
roofp so that the water passing through the pLlcher 
and the sieve may trickle slowdy over the mother's 
head. 

(5) If the charm whose figure is given below be set 
in gold and tied to the neck of the mother all evil 
is avoided. 

Tmjan /ri/a m /ur atm i!h&rae ^fogaM 4*. 


^*3 men Etttmat 

ys. insn ttintidl 

mefi nixuiiLt 

ya. meri fUTmat 

mmi siiEiuii 

ya. men winiiat 

y:i piHi lunnal 

2a Mti Ktinml 

1 ya mt^i fUnnol 
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"The belief relates cfiieSy lo the first Trthhal born in 
the fainily; it applies to boys more than to girls (and 
iDdeed it k said in Ka$ur^ that a gtri after three boys k 
not unlucky at all) p.^ and evil k to be feared by both parents^ 
but principally by the parent of corresponding sex+ More- 
overp a boy bom after three girls is also apt to be hiiti$eif 
unlucky*^* 

The ceremonies used to avert the evil effects^ arc often 
those employed when a child is bom under an evil nai^AairM ; 
but L Lachnii Narain (Gurdaspur) states that for a 
five earthen pitchers filled with water^ containing golden 
images of Brahma, Mshnu, Mahesh^ Indrap and Rudrap are 
w^orshipped; whereas in the case of a birth under the 
aslerisms of Jyestdp Mu la, Ashlekhi/and Maghd^ the leaves 
of seven trees* are used as described in No. 4 above; 
and in the case of a child born in Kdrttik, four images 
of Brahma, indra, Rudra, and Suraj, are placed in four 
pitchers covered with red and white cloth, and a little of 
the water sprinkled over the mother and child* Lastlyp 

for a child born during an eclipsCp three gold imageSj 
one of the naisAiifra of hirLh, another of Ri£hu* and a 
third of the sun or moon fas the eclipse may have been) are 
worshipped. 

Another name for the frtJtA^i is ireiar (said to be derived 
from Sks^ three, and aitar, enemy*), and in Hoshlarpur 
the performance of a fire-sacrifice with the aid of a Grahnian 
after the period, is usual. Pafu^ w'ood is burnt, and 
sugar, thrown on to it. 

In Karnal and Rohtak, a son bom after three girls 
Is usually called (or named Telu Ram); and in 

*' See ilAr&J iS^-d iSS6^, toL iiL> 455. 

^ AqU m Amril^ax b girl So bom is ** AuJtiiat ur " luck j ^ chIJd. Cf. 

1 vdi iL p § S 24 p filso 11 (in Bombay). 

* They thduitl lx maltf U«» (kutho^ lul, &e.) accoriiir^ tu the Jbclum 
noEe. 

* ft* nscjdy oiauu " lJdrd.””VV* Crodeb.] 

»Crpoek.] 
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Roht^k various ways of averting the cvD he tnay bdng are 
described- In onc^ the parents sit on a plough and bathe 
from an earthen vessel containing JoS or 101 holes with 
water from the Ganges and 27 wells, io8 medicines (I) and 
milk. The water is passed through a sievep but in some 
places a sieve is held to be unlucky. In another ceremony 
the parents bathe in water (passed through a sieve) drawm 
from 27 welisp and in which stones from 27 places and 
leaves from 27 trees have been placetL This must be done 
27 days after the birth, 27, 14, or 7 Brahmans are also 
feasted. After these ceremonies a pair of snakes are made 
of a precious metal k and given with seven kinds of grain to 
the Dakaut Brahman. 

In another rite^ a horse-shoep painted with vermilion 
figures, is burnt on the third or tenth day after the birth* 
ft IS lucky if this day fails on a Sunday. 

The superstition appears then to take various formsj and 
the rites practised are very diverse, those used to avoid 
other unlucky births being often resorted to, though it 
appears lhat, strictly speaking, special rites should be per¬ 
formed, It is said to be confined in Nahan to immigrants 
from HosKiarpur* 

It is possibly connected with the astrological doctrine of 
triiiCBp but the powers of the first-born are not thereby 
explained. 

Several correspondents mcution that the belief and rites 
are described in the Shastras, but no references are given, 
Jn 18851 ^ Sanskrit book called Trikhai Shanii^^ was 
published at Lahore, giving an account of the belief. The 
sage Pushkar asks Bhargat how a Trikhai can be propi¬ 
tiated. The reply is that il should be abandonedt as it will 
cause the death of its parents and maternai unde^ within 
seven months, and also destroy itself. 

< pail which ihn Tiulenwl tmcle j^yji in tnuma^ riifs h well kitawiu 
EJe Ifr in pcfil if hii ditld cut it« upper teeth * 
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The Eighth ChiudA 

The eighth child {ij. the one after the se^enfh ?)* is very 
unlacky if a son, as he is sure to cause his father^s death,* 
But in Kama] the eighth child is peculiarly dangerous to 
the mother. 

The remedy is, to pass a ckarkka,QX spinning-wheel, thrice 
round the mother, and give it to the midwife. The ckarkha 
must be in perfect order. 

DhSi Sira OR " 2^ Head." 

Mr. Talbot writes that in Jhcluin, a Trikhai is drilled with 
aj holcs—a local expression meaning two holes in one ear 
and one in the other, or one in each ear and one in the nose. 
In MozaJfargarh a 4h&i-sira, mSfa or sat-sira is a child 
whose head has not been properly shaped. 

How is the use of the number "aj " to he explained ?* 

The information obtained requires to be still further sup¬ 
plemented and the various forms of belief explained. 

H, A. Rose, 

Superintendent of Ethnography^ Punjab. 

SrJHLA, July igoi. 

^ CoFmJxted nppafvitiiy with t^e th&mti td Rudni« SsmJ^ 

TixU^ h*.! pp. ^ 

* IndiOfr mrd QMawit vol+ iv^ 3 94- 

tA ane-quAftei h&ltet than EatberfMopJe, h Etiutme^Kf good 
implyitig wpciioTitf aiulgood Douliltthla k Af, bdifr 

ftOL—W. CZDDlEt.,! 
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Boer Folk-Medicl\e anp some Parai4J5ls, 

In the Blue-book confeiining ihe Rtp&rts m ikt IVorkinj^ of thi 
R^fu^€^ Camps in ike Transthml^ Orange River C&ianj^ Cape 
Colony^ and JVdta/, mention is inadEi by three or four of the 
dcxrtors inspecting the camps of the treatment and remedies for 
niness they found in use among the Boers. I have thought k 
worth while to put together the following extracts^ as it is intErest- 
ing to find that the methods used are similar to such as were 
general here many yean ago and are still occosioimlly to be met 
with. 

Unfoitunatclyp few of the iiispeotors enter [nto details^ but all 
agree that the Boers, especially the poorer classes^ have little or 
no knowledge of sanitMioo or hygiene. To die use of soap and 
water they have a parttcular av^ion. A schoolnaastcr teinted 
the following incident to Dn W. Mh Brown. An old Boer with 
six children attending school said to him in conversation quite 
seriouslythat since his children had been to school in the camp 
they were so cleanly and changed in thdr habits that he himself 
was obliged to wash his Jace and hands before meals to be in 
countenance with them (p^ ^35)- 

This aversion is especially pronounced in illness. Neither 
children aor eldem are apparently allowed when ill either to 
drink water or to be washed^ except occasionally the face and 
hands- ^* ln one tent at Irene Camp/'says Dr. Kendod Franks^ 

the children were m their ordinaiy dothes lying on matSr One 
child had peritonitis. In order to see the abdomeop I hud to undo 
some of the clothes \ the skin heneath w-as as black as a Kaffir's, 
covered with accumulations of dirt. To see the skin it would 
have been necessary to scrape the dirt ofil^ He say^ children 
generally were put to bed with thdr clothes on. The dotliing 
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was changed once a week ^ but when ill, nothing would induce 
the mother lo take olT or change the child's clothing. With fever 
cases, the higher the fever, the niore clo(iibg or ruga are piled , ,' 

on (pp. 163-164). ' 

“1 saw a girl,*^ says Dr. Krmdal Franks elsewhere^ '“'in Tent 
No. 101 ia camp at Middeihurgi with Dr. Spencer. The girl was 
sulfering from renal dropsy, supposed to be due to a chill when 
convalescing from enteric fever. She was about eighteen years 
old. From her hips down to her feet she was wrapped up in a 
poultice made of horse-dung, which her mother, who was present, 
explained was taking the swelling down from her face.” (Middel- ” 

burg Camp, p. 333.) 

Dr. Kend^ Franks also notes that the Boers prepare the floors 
of their tents by smearing them with cow-dmg, as they are accus* 
termed to do in their own bouses. (BaJmoral Camp^ p. 3^4.) 

In the camp at Knigersdoip^ two cases of pnaunionia were 
found when admitted to have been freely smeared with ordinary 
green housc-paintt ^md there is no doubt that death was due to - 

arsenical poisoning (p. 250). 

In another r^rt from Dr^ Franks on die Refugee Camps at 
Rnigersdoip, Potchefstroomj and Rlerksdorp* he says: “ A recent 
remedy among the Boers, no matter what is the ailmentp is to 
paint the part affected with green paint* Three children sufler- 
ir^ from a complaint which I was unable to asc^^rtain were 
painted all over with green paintf with the excepdon of the face.. 
jVll three of the children died from acute arsenical poisoning. 

Another child^ aged twoj was given by its mother at the same 

time paten; medicines^ comprising Hoffman's drops^ containing 

ether^ Essem dtdeisj containing opium; Red [x^wdetj containing li 

tartar emetic; Jamaica ginger and ‘ Dutch drops,' composition ^ 

unknown,” Tinned sardines he found were given to miother 

childf aged four months, instead of milk (p* r9S)* ^ 

Df, G. S. Woodroffe saya that in one ifistancci when he had , ^ 

prescribed for a childf the next mOming the mother took it to : 

another doctor, who also prescribed for it* The next momlng . | 

she called in yet another, I'his doctor refused to prescribe:. She ' 
was then giving the child the medicines alternately which had 
been prescribed by the first two doctors^ and had the third pre- 
scribed the child would have lieen taking medicines prescribed *1 

by three doctors all at once* The most lanicjus * quack * doctor jj 
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in the camp [Irene] is a cripple^ vpho&e gcilt! qualLGcatiou is that 
he was ati attendant on one of tlic Bcicr ambubncea. He pamdiss 
a great red cross on his steeve and another on bU hat(p, 334). 

In another report from the Btit^ber Camp at Irene, Dr. G- S. 
Wchpdrofie atales that the method among the Boers when a patient's 
temperature is high is to put all the blankets on to the bed in the 
hottest part of the day. live idea U that a patiutii with a high 
temperature must be kept so j further, medidne of one 5ort or 
another must be given every hour. On two occasions Mr* n^ood- 
roife found young children asleep with pin-point pupils, suGeriog 
with bronchitis* The mediciiie prescribed by him bad not been 
given- In one of these cases the mother had given the child ten 
drops of csftence of paregoric every half hour, the child being six 
months old The child died. He adds, one am imagine 
the difficulty 0 medical man has Jn preventing these |>eople using 
thetr dangerous, useless, and disgusting Teiiiedi& Goat's dung 
and wormwood made into a decoction and drunk in quantittes is 
the favourite * drippel * or ' middei' for bringing out the measles. 
Pieces of raw meat are bandaged over each eye in acute con^ 
juDCtivitu, and most of these cases are caused by dirt- Babies* 
ears art receptaolts for an endless variety of rubbish, and conse¬ 
quently otoirhcea Is very eoDiruon. Bags wetted with human urine 
are used for op€m flesh-wounds, and so- on- The padents and their 
relations need watching. FcK>d, especialSy in typhoid cases where 
the patient is hungry, 15 brought in by the mothers; or a mother 
may waich her child, and the nurse as well, and as soon as the 
nurse leaves the ward for a minute or two she may return and Gnd 
child and mother gone- This actually happened herc,^ (p. 240). 

Dried peaches and bags of Boer biscuits w^ere oonstmdy being 
given to the palienta in hospital at Middelbu^ Camp, which 
would have caused certain death if eaten in the invalids' then 
condition- 

Dr. Hettdereon, reporting On the camp at Pielersburg, says he 
found it an article of faith with the Boers that water applied to a 
patient, unless as a drink, is absolutely hiiak and especially in the 
form of a poultice, ** Each and every one had their own par¬ 
ticular treatment, and from the filthy decoction of goat droppings 
in oil and all ordinary Dutch remedies, iis well as a liberal supply 
from our own ^ apothciik^^ all h.td a turn. In dieting, coaifoits 
supplied in ilie shape of brandy, port wine, milk, souji, were 
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disr^anicd, and Chinese figs and sardines given in ensfis at 
vomiting and diarrhcea,” {p. 263). 

“ A girl was convalescing from enteric* She was given dried 
peaches, which the child ate, and nearly died* A woman and her 
son were in hospital suffering from enteric. A friend came to 
visit her carrying something under her apron* The sister asked 
what it was* The woman produced a bottle containing a brown 
looking dufd which she said was vety^ good to relieve thirst* The 
sister asked what it wa% and the woman told her it was horse- 
dung cooked in water and stmined* ^ It is very good ; you con 
taste it if you like;^ The invitation was not accepteti^ and thu 
woman was sent away, very indignant that her remedy was not 
appreciated* A similar infusioii made with goat's dung is a very 
favotmte drink given by the Boers to bring out the rash in raeosles. 
The matron has seen it several times employed ifi this camp." 
(Middelbufg Camp^ ^ 333.) 

Dr* Kendal Franks, writing on the Heidelberg Camps, also says 
that ** Neglecting their children is the result of a certain fatalism 
which is common among them. "It is God's will," is the excuse or 
reason they give for sitting by a sick chUd and never moving as 
much as a finger to give it food or medidfie ordered by the doctor* 
A mbdirected cneigy often enable them to make shrouds, &c*, 
for thdr children while they still live, and while, in my opinion, 
there is still every hope for them*' (p. 2^c>)* In the Beport on 
Belfast Camp, he says, "It b a weU-knowu custom with the Boers 
to keep coffins ready for use in their houses, a wise precaution, 
considering the hot cliinme and the isolated condition of the 
farmhouses. Two old Boers brought their coffins with them, and 
propped them up against the outside of their tents,° (j)* 327). 

*rhe following examples illustrate some of the foregoing 
points I — 

1. i heard some years ago from a nurse In a Children's Hospital 
in London, of one case where a child was found to be $0 dirty 
that ordinary washing was of no use to clermse the cbild^s skin- 
Brsd poultices had to be applied to the child^a feet to remove 
some of the dirt, and the child was thoroughly frightened when 
the durae washed his body ail over* After having a both for the 
first time, he told his parents when they visited him of the extra¬ 
ordinary thing that had been done. He regarded it, and possibly 
the parents did also, as undergoing a serious operation^ 
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UTicn some of toy own children were ill with measles, a dur^ 
1 had id the house told me that children with measles should dot 
be washed nor thdr bed-linen changed for the first week j and 
that the sun should be excluded from the room, otherwise they 
might be made bliiid for life] and that in her mother's time die 
children would be put to bed In thair clothe^ and these would 
not be changed until afier the third day. 

fl. I do not know any instances of people here giving their 
children such a variety of medicines as the Boer women give 
theirs^ but I have frequently heard of medicine left over from one 
illness being given to another child with an entirely different com¬ 
plaint; on the ground that it had done so much good to the first, 
and it was a pity to waste it. 

III, A lady told me a short time ago that she had known Dutch¬ 
women make a decoction from the leaves of a plant, and with this 
liquid, which was of a greenish colour, mb the bodius of their 
children who were ill with measles or fever. Perhaps the green 
paint used by the Boer women b a substitute for ibb green liquid, 
the knowledge of which is forgottem 

IV, A short time ago a mouthly^nursc told me she knew of 
a man who had had ulcerous sores on one of his legs for years. 
He walked about with crutches. He was first an out and then an 
in-palient at Su Geoige's HospitaL Here he was told hb case 
WOB incurable and advised to have his leg amputated. To this 
he objected, saying, ** 1 came into the world with two legs and I 
won't go out of it with one onlyJ’ Be did not then expect iq live 
more than a few morLths. This nurse had known the man for 
years, and when she heard of his resolve to die rather than have 
his leg off, she told him she believed she could cure himjf he 
would submit to her treatment and would promise to let her carry 
it out for a certain time. The man agreed The case, she said^ 
was one of hlood-poisonlng, and the remedy used was cow-dung. 
The nurse told me she went herself to the place where tlia cows 
were kept, and by airangomcot with the cowkeeper took the 
freshly-dropped dung and applied it as a poultice to the wounds, 
having first carefully washed them. She did this twice a day for 
a short penod fhen less frequently. In a fortnight the wounds 
bad begun to heal, and in another week or so the patient was 
able to walk without his cniteh and msume his wotL The nurse 
further sard this happened about two years or more ago. The 
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man has continued wiell and has been constandy at work sme^t and 
has had no further trouble: with his She occa^lpnally sees him 
noWkwhen he always remarks on the cure she had made. During 
the time she was attending hJm the patient had to abstain from 
malt and spirituous UquorSt only drinking light drinksahe prepared 
for him. The nume told me she got her knowledge of this cure 
from her grandmoth^, who was a TilU^e doctress^ much resorted 
to by villagttrs for miles round the place where she Ji^ed in York- 
ahirc. She stayed with her grandmother when a child and 
had seen her perform cures and $ei broken limbs. 

The story of this cure brought to my mind that when* many 
years ago, a relative of mine was being treated by our doctor for 
an 0|>en wound caused by hlocKl-poisoning, a maid^servant living 
with us at the time expressed to me her wish that we would use 
the proper remedy of solutions from dung^ instead of the doctor's 
lodons and ointments. 

Miss Burne has kindly gi^'cn me the following notes of similar 
remedies, both for extctnal and Interna] use. 

C&w-sMnt, s. cow^Iung . . . , It is stiU used by the lower 
orders as a cataplasm for bruises and sprains^ being applied to 
the parts nlTected as hot as the patient can bear IL In fact» 
whilst these lines are wnttenp 1 am told that a simibr poultice has 

just been kid upon Mias J-'s leg.” Kev. C. H. Hartshoroe^ 

(1B41), p. 376^ ft,v. 

Cm-^Aarn [kou shaar^nj^ sL cow-dang. (Shrewsbury. PuJver- 
batch.) "The best thing as ever I met 56 th fur bad It^s is a cmi- 
^sAam pultis.’ ^Aye; "ow dun *ee mai'it ?^ ^Tak^ a 'antle 0" 
wutmil an' as much as II miJt wdl logether, an' pOt it 

on the leg, it 11 swage the swellin" an' mat' it as cool as a 
, . "They say that bulFs sAfrnc is an eJcccHent 
complexion, forsoothp to set a fresh rosal or vermilion colour on 
the ball of the checke.^ Holland's P/myt voL li., p. G. R 

Jackson, SAr^/^sAfre lVt)rd-BtxFk (1879-18S1), 

—Aquaji tily of dung is caught as it falls from 
a cow and applied hot to the wounds Oban.” {MS. note by 
the late Dr. Gregor.) 

' "VVatmil" b ofltfflcftl. A cow-iluflg pemidee *114 a micdy knouii at 
Edgmoml (Snleip) in my yHlh, arwl partLajEiirly ^ * dutwing ” and 

*+ flCLEching.^ Thc» vuiotu emanpEe* fairly rcpTcscnt Uic Mea of ihc cnunly 
afS#kp.—C. S. 
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A Sh&ep-pearK* the droppings of sheep die- / ^ 

solved in water and drunk. My iufomuint Ims seen roothm 
administer this dose to their chiJdrcJi. Near Lochbmond** (MS. , 2 

note by the late Br- Gr^or.) ^ 

” TnVk/iif^ sL sheep's dung—Fidverbalch. It was ^ 

formerly—before the age of vaccination—a popular belief that '^*1 

‘ship's frjckfm'sl duly adminislered^ would cure the smaF-pox. V 

* Bessy, yo" mind as Granny dnnna pdt ship's /rtrf/iVr i' my yarb- 
tay. T cantia tak' it if V does—nod if rai marked ever ; 

G* Fp Jaqkson, Skr&psMri p, 45J, 5.v* ^ 

E hope to deal with the informatton given in the second Blue- 4 

book in a future number. ' -M 

Auce B, Gomsie. ii 


The Sister's Son in Samoa. 

J/n AfiJjtu* Zartg.) 

XVhen I was at Apia in Samoa with Commodore Goodenough in 
the AW, in tSy^^ [ met the American Conauh who had mLarried 
a Samoan, and who told me the following itoty of a custom called 
f^asit which prevailed in the* islands as regards the rights of a 
nephew to his uncle's property* 

There was a chief tilled BuUamacow^^ who came to see his 
uncle and admired very much a bTead-firut housed h^ had Just 
put u[>. The unck said it had cost him a great deal, in fact 
nearly nitned him. BuUamacow said he thought it would look 
well in his square” The unde then said, **Pray, don^t say 
that,'^ However Bullamacow would not change his mincL All 
this meant that the uncle was to give Bulkmacow his house, 
which he did not quite sec* 

So the nephew goes away disappointed. But a few days after 
this someone enmes to the uncle's house, and says to one of the 
children' “ Where b your mother ?” and he answem, “ Bullamacow 
has token her away*” as b the custom In these casea The unde 

* A hiAKC for ilie Hata^ efbieid-fmit. 
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beaj^ it for a Feir days* but at last, longing lo have his wife home 
agpirip makes up his mind to give up the house. This, however, is 
Tim eiirough now j he must take a present as well. So he trudges 
off with some baked pigs. When he arrives at his nephew's, 
Bullamacow says to him* “Why did you take the trouble to ccraie 
all this a'ay? I was just going to lake your wife down to you 
to-roorrow* but^ however, as you have come, you w^iil bo able lo 
stay here and take her back then yourself.'" Then when he sees 
the pigs he sa}*®, “ How very unnecessary it wras for you to bring 
these things.^' 

However, he allows himself to be persuaded, and accepts the 
present. Now the uncle has to do the rest of the business* and 
it has to be dona with delicacy. So he says, “Now, how do you 
ihitik the bread-fruit house would look In Mj/ place ? I think it 
would suit wcH 1" and so the matter la settled. Next day the 
uncle lakes his wife home, and a few days Inter Bulkmacow comes 
down and carries off the bread-fruit house- So the poor unck 
h min^. 

In the same way, if a nephew' takes a fancy lo a gun of his 
unde's, he comes and takes it- Should the unck naturaily object 
to part with it, the nephew goes home and tellB hb mother, who 
says it will be all right : she will arrange matters. So she pro¬ 
nounces a curse upon the other family, saying the children shall 
die of elephantiasis. Thi$ so works upon their fears that they 
are ready to give anythtng up. 11 is to be noted that only the 
children of the ildtsf sister have the privilege of I'tiJW. 

The Consul said that during the hghLing, men used often to 
bring guns to his house to hide them from their nephews ; and 
somedines they have slept with guns lashed to their legs; but the 
nephews have come and taken them away even them 

I give this account from a journal kept at at the time. 

A. C. 5TA?tLEY. 

Romct 4^^ Ik&mhr^ ts^oi. 
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Hjce Harvest, and oider Custous in Ce^'LON, 


hy Mr. A. Lang and Afr./. G. 


^See voIh p* 4574 


[The fiiEt of the follonrng Nates, ilited3i December, 1901, 
was impartially sent by the writer to both Mr Lang and Mr* FraiEcr 
and reached the Efbtor^ bands from bath sources an the snine 
day 5 the rest was addressed to Mr Fmzcr alone] 

Ai Kattaragam, ni:ar Hambantotta (Ceylon), is a temple of the 
Tamil or Hindu god Madu Sami, the Road or River god. In 
the hot weather^ about April or May, after the rice-harvest is in* 
the priests seek out a shallow place in the river, about one foot 
deep, and dig a hole in the battoiD of the river large enough to 
hold tightly a of paddy (rice). 'Hic dry paddy is packed in 
a sack, put into the bole, tightly jammed hi^ and the god is placed 
on the top of it under about one fool of water. The paddy swells 
in the wtEter, and cannot expand laterally, so rises upwards and 
carries the gad with iL It takes, say, fourteen days to reach the 
surface. On the rjth day the priiists came at night, and finding 
the god ntfOT the surface, proclaim that the new god will rise to- 
momow and have an assembly. . * * * 

The Tamils at Pongul *^boil the rice”* in the cattle-shed, and 
they also dtreorate the calUe with Gowers^ ribbons, and handker¬ 
chiefs * and they get one bullock and duconitc him, and goad him 
to run and butt Ihem^ and the bm^'est coolie runs up and snaiches 
a ribbon. The god here worshipped is Madu Sami, and he lives 
in the phallic emblem under the pipul or fig-tree. Tufts of dried 
grass are hung like tufts on a k,itc's tail from trees all round, and 
form fi^oons (to keep awuy evil spirits?). 

You will find an account of the Perahera procession, by A* E. 
Souter, in the L:ng/nA igoi, p, 474). 

[We give a brief abstract. The festival takes place annually at 
Kandy, in Ma>v June, or July, usually July* The first night the 
new moon is dsiblej the priests of the four temples of Vishnu, 
Natha, Pattini (goddess of small pox), and Katamgama, take a 
young jaktree not yet fruited (its fruit is one of the principal foods 


* [The Rrtt^fruit^ of the m!c-hnri.-e«t En. J 
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of the natives), and the priest-woodcutter of Viahnu cuts it into 
four parts, whidi are canied ceremonially to the four temples, and 
for four days the bows and arrows of each deity are carried daily 
round his log. On the fifth day the bows and aitows are catutsd in 
shrines on elephants, escorted by devil-danecrs <cf, A Z.,si., 456) 
to the temple of Buddha's tooth. (The cooncclion of Buddlia 
with the festival is known to date only from 177S') 
shrine of the tooth Is placed on an elephant and the whole com¬ 
pany march loiiml the town for nine successive nights. On the 
second and following nights a sword and a golden water-vessel are 
carried in a palanquin immediately after the weapons of each god. 
On the fifteenth night the shrine of the tooth is deposited at the 
Gedi^, a college of priests; the rest of the company repair to their 
respective temples, where offerings of curry, rice, and cakes nre 
made to the gods and then eaten, and the procession re-formcd, 
without the shrine, goes outside the town to tht: bank of the river, 
“ The chief priest of each of the four deitfa'/es (temples}, bearing 
the four swords of the gods, and accompanied by four attendant 
priests carrying the golden pitchers, go down to the water's edge, 
where they find a boat. They erabark and row into the middle 
of the sollcnly-llowing river. With faces turned towards the cast, 
they wait, motionless and quiet, amid the perfect silence of those 
on the shore. Then the first streak of dawn steals into the sky; 
immediately the priests strike the waters with their swords, de¬ 
scribing a circle in honour of JCrishna, the sun-god, and at the 
saiuc moment the attendants empty the golden pitchers and refill 
them from the waters within the charmed criitde. With much re¬ 
joicing the boat returns to shore ; the water-vessels are replaced in 
their palanquins with the swords, and the whole procession goes 
badt in the early morning sunshine to the Gedige, where the pro¬ 
cession of the tooth joins them, when all ttitum to Kandy and dis¬ 
perse.” Religious ^rtcing and feasting are carried on in the 
temples for fourteen more days: then the pieces of jak-true are 
thrown into the river. (“They have an idea that if any possession 
flows steadily down a river, it ueans ]irospcrity to the owner.” 
Cingalese women when they cut their hair throw the ends into a 
river that their tresses may be Jong and Bowing as the stream.) 
The Perahera closes with a final procession on the thiny-fint 
day. This account, though rtferted to by Dr. Drummond him. 
seif, shows a slight discrepancy with the remainder of his letter.] 
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Id odSiA'er to the question^ w 1 i£iit becomes nf the water after it is 
^*cut" frord the river at simrise? t have foiidd out that it is kept 
untouched In the temple for a year^ and when new water is again 
and brought next year* the old vintage "* is put into a 
second reserved xr^sscl add used to cure diseases^ act as charms, 
knd*devil-dispe1krs, &c. But dote that it is kept a year b^ore 
using it in that way« 

■R. J. Drummond. 

Belgravia* TalawakcUc, Ceylon. 


Puu RAja, OH THE Tiger Prikce, 

A Hindu Folk-Tale &om South India, Recorded by M, N* 
VENKATaSvAiif, M.R.A.S., and edited by W, Crooke. 

There waa OdCe a Ring who, though he paid many a vow, had 
HP hein At last, in despair, his Queen urged him to retire to the 
forests So he made over the kingdom to his tVadr and they went 
off to the forest. Id which lived many tigers, but none of them 
harmed manktnd. One day the Queen saw a tigress with her 
cubfi, and she said, ** Would that God would bestow on me even 
a tiger cub 1" And ns ahe prayed her wish was granted, and in 
due time she bore a tiger cub, which they named Puli Rdyit the 
Tiger Prince. They had a nice cage made and put him in 14 
and he was brought up there, and they did not go to see him for 
many a long day* But when at hst they visited him he said, It 
is time 1 were marriedi Get me a wife.^ 

The Ring was much distressed at this, and consulted hi$ Wazir. 
“ Be not troubled*'’ he answered* “ Give me four bags of 
and I will get him a bride*^ The Ring gave the money to the 
VVatar and he started off. By-tmclrby he came to cm inn^ so 
he went in to eat» and when he paid for his meals he opened 
the bogs in the forecourt of the bouse and began counting the 
money* ^MVhy have you brought this money?*' the innkeeper 
asked. ** 1 am come to buy a girl to be wife for the King's son,” 
“ Take my eldest daughter/' said she. So he brought the girl 
back, and the King had a marriage booth made as high as the sky 


* A cw wnrth aboul it'vcn jifailUngs. 
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and a nmirage phtfonn as krge as the eanbi^ and the girl tteis 
married to a knife,® thinkiag piteously ail the titoet “ Why is 
this ? The King b fiaid to hare a son, and I am married to a 
knife In the evening she r-m laken to the Tiger Prince and 
put into his cage. But next moining ihej^ found that he had tom 
her in pieces. 

Ag»n the Tiger Prince prayed to his father for a \rife* And 
the Wazir engaged to buy one for eight bags of Again he 

went Id the iimkoepet, who said, “ Is my daughter well ? The 
Warir answered, “She is well. Bui I want a second wife for the 
Prince. “ Take my youngest daughter/' said the innkeeper. So 
the ^Vazir mounted her on the elephant which carried the money 
and set out with her far the palace. 

On the w^y he got down to bathe^ and while ho was away a 
party of women passed by to draw water^ and the girl heard them 
jay, “ The other day a girl was married to the Tiger Prince and 
he gobbled her up. Now a second girl is going to him, and he 
will serve her in the same way.*' At this the girl began to w^cep, 
and just then the Lord Siva and PArvati bis spouse were flying 
in the sky> The goddess heard the cry of a womiin, and brought 
Sira to Ihe spol^ who said, “ Daughter^ why dost thou wticp ? 

“ Because 1 am to be married to the Tiger Princo,'^ said the girU 
**and he killed my fister, and 1 fear he will kill niu.“ And Sira 
answered^ " Take a garland of J^aii/tdet Rowers,a bowl of water, 
and a handful of sand* When you arc taken to the Tiger Prince 
pul the garland round his neck, sprinkle the sand and water over 
him, and he will turn into a beautiful young man/' But she 
objected, “ When his parents see the man with me they will ask 
whence he came and why I have driven the Tiger Prince into the 
jungle* Hdw can 1 clear myself ? *' The Lord Sira answered, 
*^Take off the gailand from his neck, sprinkle sand and water over 
him ag^n, and he will turn into a tiger once more; then they 
cannot help believing you.*' 

* All Indian tniuria^ awe raruliiJrtfrd in a btkab made of hambec^ ued 
deofmted with pLiiilaln4cav» and In ihia h cr^led a platrortn cd" 

faith hi whkih ihc brick 03^ brwki^^Dii eie foated. Aftiii thdi robu.arf 
knuitEd tqgcihfT iliny oic 1^ rcuumJ ihc sarxed fife tijjhted m the booth, i|-bik 
appropriate jne/i/mi, or holy Icicis of the Veda, ant rtdftd. 

Tlie itnwi rilual m pFffEy.mftTfkga among Mgb^aujio IlindficaL Some- 
timia a k hkiL 

■ C*usia Mctdtnldlis ; Bowem ydlckw. AVixM^ = euie for lEchini^. 
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So the girl was brought to the palace, and wedded with the 
same oetetnonies os her sister, and on the bridal night she was 
placed in the cage of the Tiger Prince. When he saw her. he 
sprang upon her to rend hex, but she put the garland on his neck, 
and sprinkled the sand and water over him, and behold 1 he was 
turned into a young man, and they enjoyed each other's society till 
the morning. Then the King and Queen came to visit them, and 
were amaaed when they saw a young man in place of the Tiger 
Prince. “ Do you want your Pitti Rdja ? " the bride asked j and 
Itmn-d him into a tiger again, and then again restored him to 
human rorm. His parents were Dverwhclmcd with joy, and the 
pair lived happily for many days. 

By-ond-by the Princess became with diild, and her giit-cousin, 
who envied her, came to Puli Kija and said, " Her mother desires 
to see her; let me take her to our own people" He gave his 
consent, and the two girls set out together. On the way they 
came tO a well, and the cousin proposed th.nt they should look at 
their reflections tn the water, “ I am not beautiful, as you are ” 
said she^ '* but let me put on your jewels, and let us look again, 
and yoo will see what a difference that makes.'’ The Princess 
^ve her the jewels, but when she came to the btink of the well 
to look again, the cousin pushed her in. 

Now there lived an old snake in this well, who was then 
afflicted w'ith a great boil just on his hood, and who suffered 
greatly. \Then the Princess Tell in, she dropped just on the neck 
of the snake; the boil burst and he was cured. In his joy the 
snake dived with her down, down through the water, dll they 
came to N^loka, the snake kingdom beneath the earth. He 
took her to hw wife. “ This is our dai^hter, who has healed me 
of my painful disease. Tend her well and treat her with honour," 
So the Princess remained in the under-world with the snakes, and 
there in due time she gave birth to a son. 

But the cousin went to the Tiger Prince and pretended to be 
his wife, *' How can this be? " said Puli Raja to himseif. « My 
wife was ruddy and bcuiutifu], not tike this one." But at last, 
though with great misgivings, he accepted her as bis wife, and in 
course of time she also bom him a son. 

Some time [ussed by, and one day a banglc^merchant went 
past the weU,crying, '* Bangles! lacquered bangles 1 glass bangles t 
who wants bangles?" Then the Princess called to him out of 
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the well* and said, Merchant^ fit a act of hangles on mf wrist5^“ 
** How Gwi I come into the ft'ell ? ” he askcdn ** Come down the 
steps," said sbe.^ So he catne dowrip and while he was fitting on 
the bangles her son cried^ and she sang to him thus: 

Aly fLulin^ t mf princeling I iha^ flwn son^ 

No m needed la rtsiilfe tk« m tnunir 

O hiMh thee, ihe old ronn will do thee m Wni 
V'Slifle he dts- preuj bong^ wi moibcfV soft nrttu” * 

And the hanglc-sdlcr was amazed at her gentle wards. * 

He then went to the palace of the Tiger Prince, and began to 
ciYf “Bangles to selll Who wants bangles?" The false Prin* 
called to him to come in, and as he was fitiing the bangles 
QTi her wrisia her baby crityd^ and she cursed him as low-bn^n 
mothers am wont to curse tlieir children* The bangie-mercham 
reproved her^ and saldp *' \\liy do you curse your child as the low¬ 
born use to do, and y<^ a Princess? But lately I saw in the 
under-world a Efldy who soothed her child when he cried, and 
sang thus to him: 

My darUng 1 my priuceliiic I tbe own «on, 

Ka giLflAiid wu iKH?dcEl lo naak^ thee e& mtn, 

O tmnli Thee, the old num wilt %\a ttwe tin luinB 
While he Htn prisiiy tungtes «fi mutherV M\i't jirm.” 

The Tiger Prince was dose by and heard his words. ITicn he 
bethought hiiroelf of his tiger-birth, and of his wife and the gjir- 
land; and when the bangle-merchant left the pretended wife's 
room he tailed him and said, " Lead mo to the lady of whom 
you just now spoke" 

So they went to the well, and the merohant caused the Prince to 
put two strings of bangles round his neck that he might look like 
a brodier bangle-seller; and descending the steps trf the tt'ell he 
called, ” Bangles to sell 1 who needs bangles?’* The lady called 

A 

^ Tim well wii whaj ti odled w, with long tif vispm down to ihc 

mter. 

* puli poithii litrupfui 1(umftr&, 

Ka5UuU pnmliaku kii^n pattinft kundM kttmilit, 

Rivftyyk Vyndkiiy^'i Tankulu ldtmIiiIl kumbra.** 

Kjflp tigcET-bi^ien, 

Bom wichotit tcmdime ttc imnuii^-ioweiWi my diiliiiE diild, 

Comci fAihci VyitnkAyyji^ m pnt on our 
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him, and the child criedt nnd she hu-shed him by sitigtng l& him 
OB before. InsLindy Puli Rija rose from hss seat and took hold 
of die fady^s hand and asked her how she came to be there^ and 
she told him how her cousin had plotted against her life^ and how 
the snake had befnended her 

Then the melve-headed $nakc ^ came up^ and the Princess said 
to him, Your son-iji-law is comep hither!" So the Tiger Prince 
asked his leave to take hi^ wife home- *^‘Thal oinnot be^'* said 
the snake; ^'my wHfe w^il soon be delivered, and itb my daughter* 
your wife* who must name the young ones. .Afterwards 1 will 
gladly Bi^nd her to you."’ So by-and-by the soakers wife gave 
birth to a lot of little snakeSp and on a fortunate day the Princess 
named them, and the biggest she eaUed by one ^ne name^ the 
nejtt by anotherp and so on ; but the snmilcst she called Chinna 
Nagannah, "ho is that ii short by a head.” 

When the little make heani his name he was angty> for he 
thought the PrincesE mocked him^ and be muttered to hlnaself, 
** When tny brother-in-law the Tiger Prince ta ke s her home by- 
and-by, I win bite her.” So he hid in a melont and came hack 
with them to the pahec. And when they got there thu Tiger 
Prince hastened to his father to arrange for the execution of the 
false Princess. Then the make said to himj&elf “ My sister will 
go to the bathj and then I will bite her*" And when she had 
Imtherk he said to hirnscjf, " I will let her cab and wash her 
hands, then 1 will bite hcr.'^ But when she had eaten and 
washed, he said, " Let her suckle her child hist, and then I will 
bile her.^ 

Meanwhile the Tiger Prince returned home and began to plciy 
at chess wnth the Princess. By-and-by he said, ** I have won/* 
and she said, ** No I I have won; I swear It by the head of our 
child Chinna Nagannah ! " So the snake knew she bad meant 
no scorn to him w^hen she gave him the same name as that of her 
own son. So he came out of the melon and conressed his 
designs r and the Princess was rejoked at his e^pe and feasted 
him royally, and he returned to the under-world. 

So the Tiger Prince and the Princess lived happily ever after | 
and by-and-by the old King yielded his throne to his son, and the 
reign of Fuli Rija w-as iongp happy, and prospeious. 

'' ScHTi? af the Indbn are rcprcHmicd by a infi3w with many 
tivt the vTifthtf Ti prabably jin Orknul exa4|£efiitidu fihly. 

0 i 



pT HtsTORv, Tradition^ and HrstoRic Mvth. 

- (VOI. Hi., p. 467*) 

£ MUST have sucew^ed wdl in darkening my meaning 

when my fnend Mr. Rouse could read into my letter the belief 
all traditions should be discarded as worthless.” To a 
life-long defender of the value of tradition such an accusation Is, * 

to say the least, surprising. But I am reassured by noticing that 
in one respect at i^t Mr. Rouse has completely mtsapprehended 
. my aiBnnicnL 1 was urging, it may be recoIlccled+ that Professor . 

Ridgeway before making the Large use he did of certain Greek . " 

1 _ traditions should, as an indispensable prelimtnaiyv have examined 

them critically. To drive home the pTea that as there is faggot 
and faggot, so them is tradition and tradition^ I instmiced one 

I famous set of traditions of which we know the origin and history, 

and which we know to he baseless. Such an tnstancer I argued, 
should make us cautious in dealing with tmditions of which we 
do ffof know the origin and history. Mr. Rouse tells me that 
my examples are ^not parallel to the Greek tradition.” Of course ^ . ~ 

they are noL If they were there would have been no necessity 
for my adducing them ; they were not adduced as parallcis, hut to 
enforce the claim for a particular critical method- r 

As an expert in Greek literature as well as in Greek aichaeolc^. 

Professor Ridgeway cm only be judged by experts. I should not 
be presumptuous enoxigh to attempt su^ a judgment But 1 .* . 

cannot help noticing that ejqwrts in Greek iiterature Mr, ^ 

Monro in his recently published edition of the Odyssey) make _ •-* 
predsely the same kind of objectbiis to his use of certain Greek 
traditions as had immediately suggested themselves to me; and *i 
that an expert in Greek archieolcigy like Mr. Myies» {see his ^ 
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lengthy notice in the C/ossitai vol. xvi^ No. t). brings 

forward numerous and strongly-iifgt-d objections against his inter¬ 
pretation of the archasotogical evidence involved And I cannot 
icfmin from commenting apon Mr- Rouse's statement that ** Pro¬ 
fessor RidgeiA-ay deduces his theory from archxolcgicai and ethno^ 
logical tnidence, and then points to the remarkahk fact that the 
tiadidons agree in the main with the evidence*"" Undoubtedly 
Professor Ridgeway believes that this is so, and undoubtedly 
Mr. Rouse is led by his brilliant and ingenious arguuieniatiGn to 
believe so likewise. But would it not be nearer the mark to say 
that as a talc Professor Ridgeway"s inteq;iretaiioii of the traditions 
agrees with his interpretation of the archseologtcal evidence? and 
is it not the case that this agreement is produced by entirely 
ignoring other traditions ? I have no doubt Pioffissor Ridgeway 
has good reasons for so- doing ; but as a reader desirous of forming 
an opinion ujxjn his hypothesis, I want to know those reasons. I 
repeat my criticism, a criticism, be it noted, of ptindple and 
method: throughout the book the implicit criterion of the validity 
of a tradition is whether or uo it lends support to the interpre¬ 
tation of certain archaeol^cal facts. I hold that that is not 
sufficient* 

Mr, Rouse miikes a couple of statements which induce me to 
return to the illustration, the significance of which I unhappily failed 
to make dear to him- ^'tkneaJogicaJ legends," he says, "were 
of supreme impurtance to the Greeks*" Granted, but certainly 
not more so tlian to the Celts of Britain and frdand* Even when 
we first meet with Greek sodety, it had passed out of and beyond 
that archaic tribal organisation which is revealed to us by the 
nadve laws of the Irish Goidds and the Welsh Brythons. Number¬ 
less traces of it survive no doubt; amongst them the importance 
of the “ genealogical legend"" But status as determined by the 
family and tribal genealogists was. If I mistake not, of less im¬ 
portance as a stilt active legal factor to the Greek of Sw blCh than 
to the Irish or V^^elsh tribesman of 3 oo a-d^ The Celts had thus 
ever)' reason for keeping dieir genealogies with as much caie as, 
in thfi absence of an elaboraie system of written nseord, they pro¬ 
bably could be kept- As a matter of fact, w hen we can test the 
immense mass of ejtlant Irish and Wdsh gcnecdogical material it 
is found to be of surprising accuracy. And yci (this is my point), 
the paramount importance of accurate genealogies and the exist- 
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truce of a highiy-favouicd and well-nemurt^^niEcd class of pro* 
fcsslonal genealogists* did not pi^vent ih^ kirodiictioti and difTu- 
aion of alien tiiidinoas about the early history of the race ; tra¬ 
ditions which* as I have said, we know to be absolutely baseless. 
If the genealogically winded Celts admitted, and tihimatdy came 
firmly to believe in, an alien and baseless theor>' of racial origmsp 
the Greeks may have done the same. 

But in another and n more positive way Celtic tradition 
illuminaios the problems which the invesiip.tor of Greek tradi¬ 
tions has to solve- in tie latter case we haw a great body of 
heroic legend standings apparently, in soim? relation to a series 
of local and tribal tradiuons. In Celtdom also we have great 
bodies of heroic legend; in W'ales the Arthur c^-cle, in Ireland the 
two great cycles of CuchuLainn and Fim* N'ow in all these thm: 
cases the heroic legend stands outside of, and disconnected from* 
the main stream of tribal gencaJogical tradition. So much is this 
the case in Ireland, that the Four Masters, the last and greatest 
rirprcsentalives of the official-bistorian class, barely allude to the 
great Cuchukiiiin cycle w^bich doniiiiato all Irish inedianal litera¬ 
ture, although (^"gni 5 cant fact I) they fnlly set forth the alttiu, 
baseless tradidort of Irish origins invented in the early Middle 
Ages. In Wales, Cunedda^ a ti&mimj umfira so far as poei and 
sloryaellcr are conceniedi b the aouree to which the chieftam 
traces bb descent, not that Arthur with whose fame the world is 
filled. I cannot but think that these facts may be of some signi£> 
canoe to students of the Homeric problem. 

I^ir. Kouse further lemarks that the conditiorks (of tradition) 
are different in a world which has been accustomed to the common 
use of writing for two thousand years; and in the world of two thou¬ 
sand years when writing was known indeed, but was certainly 
not common,^ Mere the question, which b precisely whether the 
Creek traditions relied upon by Professor Ric^eway do go back 
“ two thousand ycais b entirely begged; not to speak of the 
fact that many of them cannot refer to a period ante¬ 

rior to 1400 B-c, What, however, I would ask, is, whether there is 
really any such essential difference, dependiug upon difference of 
conditions, htiween tradition in the Middle Ages, especially in 
the more barbaric pordons of Etutope, and tradition in the world 
of pre-fifth century Greece ? Greek iraditlons^ wbea we seek their 
source, prove i>oc infrequently 10 be reported by I'ausanjas and 
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even later writers; if we further qu^isdou fMr sources^ we find 
ourselves in mntact with local tutdidonal records kspl diiefly by 
the pdestty clas^. In Greece^ as in mediaeval Eiiro|Mi or ancient 
Egypt, the priest was the chief recafdcrr of past events. Nexi to 
the prints, we have the familtes, hereditary as a nilcj of tribal 
minstreis and genealogisti!S> generally attached to the dhieftaiiii the 
head of the tribe* In what may be called nop-barfaaric metlL^val 
Europe, that portion of Europe which was spcscially inBuenoed 
by Christian-Classic milturet the importance of this last class was 
greatly diminbhed, whilst that of the priestly class was enhanced 
in a corresponding degree. In barbaric Europe on the other 
hand, (Ccltdom and Northern Tcutondom) the reverse process 
may be observed; the Christian priest lights shy of the pre- 
Christian tradidons, and tlie part played by the niinsticb 
genealogist is increased; a state of things which has a natural 
tendency to magnify the romantic, and restrict the record element 
in the traditions^ But differing from each other as did the two 
divisions of niedineval Europe^ and differing aa both did in the 
respect indicated froin pre^fiBh century Greece^ I cannot see that 
as regards the pracrice of writing there was any vital diifereuce in 
the conditions under which the three sets of tradition have been 
handed down to us. 

1 had hoped that some notice would be taken of ray request for 
information about, or discussion of^ "‘historic rayth.^ I would 
again ask to be referred to any wdUvouched example of historic 
myth; of myth, that !s, summing up concretely the actual 
bistorical relations of groups of men in the fonn of stories about 
individual men rmd women- The historictMnythopffiJc process is 
still at work in a rudimentary form, and ristilts in such persooiS- 
catlons as John Bulk Uncle Sam* dertt/s^A^ Mi^M. Did it 
ever go any further ? A there ts no reason why it should 

not have gone further. But did it go further when the myihopcEic 
function was still fully active among all races, the advanced os well 
as the backward ? or does it now go further among those backward 
races with whom alone the function h still active? I may imy 
that I do not wish to be referred to tbe Romulus and Remus 
story* to dial of the Hebrew E?iadus^ or to such modem mtarapl^ 
as I)afit£ Eur&fdi Sch^I- 


Alfred Nutt* 
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L-VitE Goub. 
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{VqI ix, p* J95.) J 

In -Mr* Hardand's article on -'The High (iods of Australia*" ! , 

December, ] 89B), the following passage occurs; ^*Tlie v. 

nojiiH of Dammuluji is a Ge-cret known only to the Murring iribea 
and thdr congeners. It ts said to mean or 

prohahly froin a personal peculiarity, like Tsimilgoam among the 
Hottentots.'* ^ 

^Vhethe^ a personal peculiarity can be the occasion of these 
recurring epithets Is a point of doubt, to say the least T3oni||goam ^ 

is said to mean^ Utemliy, Wi^und&f This is precisely the ‘ ^ 

attribute of the Finnish divine hero Waina-moinen* who^ jt 
said, was building a boat when he wounded his knee with his ^ -I 

own hatchet He was thereafter appealed to for h^ling^ like 
Tsuni|goam or Wounded Knee. 

Lame godsare^in fact, not infrequent in mytholc^ies. It is 
liardly necessary to remind readers of Hephaistos, the Firc-god 
of the Greeks^ who was cast forth from heaven by the ^Iliundeitr - 

and lamed by the fall, and who thenceforth worked as a smith in 
the nether rcgiofis. But 1 would draw special attention to a 
eurious wood-cut in Mrs. Nut tail's recent study of andent 
Mexican religion-^ It reproduces a Mexican drawing repre- 1 . 

senting a divine figure on one leg^ the foot of which is held in a - T 

fire-drilL The other leg stands free, so that ** the only action 
possible is that of hobbling on one foot in a dreie.” Here we 
have a pictured Thb divinity, thn chief god jr 

Tezcatlipoca, is ** usually represented with one Tool” When ■ ? 

shown walkingt one foot planted and the other followings he is 
within a drcle of carefLiUy-delineated footsteps. His foot is jj 

said to have been bitten off by an alligator the Kenrb w>:>if : ?- 

and the god Tyr in Scandinavian mythology); and *' the broken " 

end of the leg-bone is commonly depicted with its hollowticss ‘ ^ 

accentuated, and puflsof air or breath issuing from it*^ It was ’ 

“ in descending to the water ” that the catastrophe occurred. 


* Zclht Nutudh The Fraidimjaritsil Principles of Old ami New World 

Cfriliutianji:" ArtA. anA £fAttiiL ^ikf J/uMTiiw (Uair»atd)^ 

vat 11 (lE)OI>| p. 9; iigi It 9^ [Q, &nid 59, p. 079, 
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The fire~driU or nint-stOEie was the symbol of (he North in 
Mexjcaji because the polar pointy ihemb and in many 

regions, regarded as the primaiy fire-$tone ; the cen tml hearth 
where was perpetually Ijoni the divine spirit animatiog all crated 
forms. 

Louisb Kknn£DV. 


FjRE-wAurjNG Southern India. 

(Vol. xii^ p. 446.) 

In the recently issued (t'oL iv., No. 1, tgoip p. 55) of the 

Afadras GtfTmtmfnt Mmeum^ Mr* E. Thurston, director of the 
Museum, reprints from the Madras A/m 7 (no date given) a full 
account of a ceremony which took place recently at St. Tliomas" 
Mount, near the cily of Madras^ The following is a summary of 
all the essential features. Fire-walking has been observ-cd as an 
annual festival at AHandur^ near St Thocnas' Mounts for more than 
half a century, and always in connection with the local temple of 
Draupati, the heroine of the Mahabharata. Draupatl successfully 
passed through the ordeal of walking through fire in order to prove 
bur chastity, and ordained that whoever^ placing implicit faith in 
her powers, should lindertake to walk over fire^ should get rid 
of any maladies he might be subject to, and attain all objects of 
his desire. In Southern India anybody and everybcHiy, with the 
exception of l^ariahs and others occupying a similar status in 
Hindu society* takes port in the fiic-ivalking ceremony, provided 
that he or she has any vow to fulBL The vow-takers are pre¬ 
viously purified* First the temple servant walked with measured 
steps and quite calmly on a platform upon which the fire had been 
evenly spread to a depth of a few inches, and the space thus 
covered, about ao feet square, was ablaze with burning charcoal 
and embers. The other devotees then rushed in a body up on to 
the platform and w-alkcd over the glowing dnders to the other side, 
where they cooled their feet in a puddle of water { xhe pa/ ku/i or 
milk pit). A boy of about eight years old walked over the fine, 
while a still smaller chUd was hurried oirer, hanging on to the 
hand of its Eather. 
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The andnyiEOtJS wtilct inleiviewed a few of [hose who look 
yan in the c^taotiy as to whi^lher they fell any pain or whether 
they piotiectt>d their feet by rubbing them with the jtiice of plants. 
(Mr* H_ Beaudmap^ editor of the Aftijiras Mail, sap “ the most 
contmon exphnadon of the immunity from burning is that a 
decoction of the Ahi tmilra is used ^ | he gives an account of this 
process.) lliis suggestion was teoeived with fesentmem and 
considered profane. One young man asked in astonishmenE 
what grt:ater protection could be needed than that of tlm god- 
dcsSr in whose saving power he had the greatest laJih. He 
explained that the majority of the pcrformeis, at the dtoo of the 
actual fire-walkings are beside themselves with reUgioiifi fervour 
and fed absolutely no burning sensations while crossing tbe fire^ 
and all ibe after eifects amount but to a feeling sttniiar to that 
caused by being pricked with a pin. Any mishap is nttribuled 
by the devotees lo their own fraillies^ rather than to any want of 
a saving power in the goddess. The author states that he is 
entirely satiiified that this fire-walking h rio fraud perpetrated by 
profeasional people.” 

Mr. I'hurston also quotes Mr. li. J. Stokes^ Indian Aafifnaryt 
ii,^ rSTSi for the Tanjore district^ the Abbe Dubois for Mabbari, 
and the records of the Madras Government (1954)1 other 
Uases In Madras, CiLojiitip. North Arcot, Salem, Tinnevelly* 
Gidavaii, Nullore, and Kistoa, but the&e do not any new 
facts of Importance, U is worth noting, Ivowevcr^ that the cere¬ 
monial is (or was) not confined to the Hindu community. A 
reference is made to a pa|ier by Mr- M. J- Walhouse, in the 
Indian Anfii^a/y\ tflyS, for analogous customs in other lands. 


A. C Haddon. 


TftiiK Worship. 


(VoL xii., p. 455-) 


I venture to suggest that this curious case—a collective hallu- 
dnatioii, by night, of the Madonna In an oak-tree—is aejlher one 
of tree-worihip ** nor of worship of " wood spirits.” In the Dor- 
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dogne^ m thti tjf the Lisit (iitiictccnth} ceniury, the French 

peasanLs used to gaze fur, and some used lo the Madonna 

in a dark iiole in a walk an ordinary fidd waH M. MariQier 
communicated a paper on tliu subject to the of tht: 

Society for Psychical Kesearch, Perhaps jiobcdy will call tins 
** atone-woiship “ ? I give an analogous case. Last autumn a 
friend of mine, a scientificaJly-miined man^ Iiaviog heard of 
crystal-gaamg,*" made several experiments. To prevent the ex¬ 
istence of reflections in glass or water he took a common diblc 
glas^ waicr-Jug, Burrounded it dark cloth, Covered his own 
head with a doth, and gazed down into the neck of the jug, which 
thus became a perfectly dark funnel, answering lo the dark hole 
in the ivall in the Dcrrdognix He found that the funnd became 
full of brilliant light, in which he viewed pictunfs of people and 
landscapes. I was present at this cirp^mcnl^ and tried the 
funnel, which was quite black. He then tried the common glass 
ball in the usual way, with sitniiiir results. My friend h a young 
athlete in good training, and has this peculiarity, that he never 
once has dreamed^ as fcr as his conscious memory goes. I there¬ 
fore submit that both the hole in the wall and the dark noctumaJ 
oak are mere gazing points, tike the dark funne^and that religious 
auggesdbility did the rest. The Knock case in Ireland is really 
iiiore curious; here the visions of saints and the bright lights 
wcfts witnessed by the people of Knock both by day and at nighty 
on the outside wall of die parish church ^Catbolk). Wood- 
spirits and iree!-woTship are not in question, ! think. 


flACCLE Sl/JCO AT CASTl.tMSf, 

(Vol. p. 421*) 

A similar jingle was not long aitice lupcatud to my father here 
in Kirton-in-Lindsey* G. \\\ a man of North Linoolnshire birth 
and descent, asked him if he had ever heard: 

** Yad don't knowt nor I don't know^ 

WTui fun we had Al Grantham i 
A romtE^ pig. A 3 h.Ie«1 
A pnddiifiE in a limicrEL'^ 
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In connection w!ih thu name ** fniwilty-flowerefor cjuckdo- 
flowers, can frumity foniitrly have been a festival dish on GaHiuid 
Day? In LinCDln^liiiei the proper seasofis for eating it are Ytdc- 
ddc and fiheep-shearing. 

Peacock. 

About iSzo or 1S30, ^ old man, a barber in Leeds, used tn 
sing to an air souiething like “Pease upon a TmodiEt" 

T. NfooreY “ The time I've leal in wooing the following: 

Fi^ddLog in a Untbutn, 
l^uiMing m n tiiclhum» 

Chone ainl in a Unen beg 

Ami |)Uii!dlcig in a UuuhornH" 

^ Fka,vk Krn^N. 


A Written Chahih. 
p 3, and Plate I.) 

The parchment charm exhibited on my bekrtf was sent to me 
by the Editor of the and who had received it 

with others like it from a firm of druggista at Bradfordp to whom 
they were brought by a customer who had recently found them 
in “an old hall “ in the neighbourhood!and supposed them to be 
old medical prescriptions. £ found them to be undoubtedly 
charms; all were exactly alike^ but so far Uleglbk that it was only 
with gra&t difficult)" and by collating the lot that [ succeeded in 
maJcbig them out. The woeds run as follows: 

Aon + horn + Cammall ^ + 

Naadgrass -h Dyradgrass -h + + 

Arassund + yo + Sigiged + + + 
daynbs + Tetragrammaton E 
Inurmtd E Soleysicke + + 

domend + Ame 4- dies nh hora + + NL 
Fiat 

Mr ?<^cock judges it to be wiittan in a legal hand not earHer 
than the reign of George HI. Professor Skeot says i “ I do not 






I. 
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think Anything can be made of it^ or that it ever did mean any¬ 
thing. There are two or three like it in the Anglo-Saaon chaimiS 
in Cockayne's qf £rrfM?Mjp iii., 290. Some of them^ 

though much older^ are quite as nonsensical. Here is a bit of 
one: "Dev, ev, dev, deev, las, druel, brpax, boje, niiat, huJ It 
ends : Mera, lira, tota, tanta^ qel, tcllus, et« ade» iiiresdt.^ It is 
quite certain that thiB never made sense. In the one you send 
T^J^u^rammatffn ts of course a real ■woni Ai?n no doubt mcam 
fTtfff, and mfic is for Amc = Amen.” 

a welhknown conjuiation, but some of the 
words appear lo me mere gibberish. Unless, however^ some clue 
to their meaning can be discovered it is useless to conjectnTc the 
intended purpose of the charm. 

C. C Bell. 

Epwofth, Uncolnshirc. 

[Since the above was in type^ some further particulars have 
reached us. We lEsrni from the Bradford I>aify Teiigr^fh ^15 
Fehruaiy-, 190s?) the “old hall^ whciu the charm was found 
was High Femley Farm, \Vyke+ near Bradford. The farmer, 
Mr. Josiah Ughtowler, was whitewashing the *"mistal ” (tmnskted 
to us as ** lhe lathet” and further espkined as “a place where 
cattle am kept "9, when the fancy struck him to remove some 
square pieces of wood nailed to the rafters. Behind each of these, 
seven in number, he found a piece of parchment inscribed as 
above. The ^mlslal ^ was originally part of the dweHing-bouse. 
A stone over its doorway bcar^ the date 1696 and the mitiaJs of the 
buildcfS, William and Mary Richardson of North Bieiley Hall; the 
parents, we are told, of Dr. Richard Richardson, F.R.S., a noted 
botanist and antiquary in the early eighteenth centtiiy (1655-1741), 
the friend of Sir Harts Sloame, of Boerhoave, of Ralph lliomsby 
of I jceds, and other notable men Of his day { Didimt^ry &/A^aiihrmi/ 
s.vA). The first idea of the finders was that the 
charms were w-rilten by him, a point which could easily be asco-- 
tamed, were it worth while^ as many of his letters fcmain among 
the Sloane MSS, in the British Museum. 

But it appears that there ts another old house on the wind- 

^ RJcJjJJxiiiirti'ft mothcr^'i ftaiikc a here pven M Suirtaru. The 
p[mc>' b iinirnpdrukniS ffit oar present 
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swept hEil-Eop—High Fertile/ Hull; built in 1678, undoncealar^ 
mtuisioni^ but now much nrduced m Eiie, Air, Jame^ Parker, of 
Grcai Mortop^ near Bradford, a writer on local histoiy and tradi¬ 
tion, mforiDs os that in the eighteenth ceotur^' it was cx^cupied 
ftinder the Richardsons) hy a family named Bevers, of whom two 
brothers loved the same lady. The rejected sultori after witnessing 
her marriage to hh brother in Kirkheaton Chunrh, 5th May, *74^, 
rode home to High Femluy and told the sen-ants that some mis¬ 
fortune wus going to happen to hinii but that he would “come 
again ” irithout hts head. He then deliberately cut his head 
off {!)^ and afterguards kept hts word, appearing every night tn 
the guise of a headless horseman. His family quitted the Halt* 
it stood empty for many years: no one dared even pass by it at 
night: and at last the portion of the bouse where the suicide had 
taken place had to be pulled down and the mansion reduced to 
its present size, before a tenant CDuld be found for it With so - 

active and grewsome a ghost for their only neighbour at the Hall, 
what is more likdy than that the inhabitants of the Farm should 
have resorted to charms to prevent his entrance into their house ? 

The charms, which were folded aud wafered, appear to us to 
be in a woman's handwriting. Mr* John Hobson Matthews, 
writing from the Town Hall, Cardiff, to and Qmrits {gth 

Series, ix., 158X suggests that the words “Naadgiass Dyiadgrtuis^ 
are meant for a well-known Welsh bardic motto “Naad dy ras^ 

Dyro dy las," (or, Dniu dy ras\ meaning *' Prevent not thygrwee^ * 

give thy grace," {or, " Medimval charms of this 

kind," he says, “made up of ph^es from Latin and Greek liturgies 
intersper^d with Welsh words, were coniinon in the Prindpaliiy 
right down to the early part of the nineteenth century.”—^E d.] 


The Vessel Cthl 
(Supra^ p, g.) 

An interesting old custom still ejiists in Whitby, Yorkshire, at i 

this dioe ortho year known as the carrying round of the *' tfcsse! V 

cap " This consists of a common little wooden bojt, probably a 
sw^meat'iwi, eotitaining a doll repositrg on a bed of dried < 

stained moss interspersed with sprigs of holly, hits of tinset, and ^ 
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models of fniits- This cuHous object is carried roundt carefuHj 
covered with a clothe from house to house by elderly n'omaii anil 
it is considered exceedbgjy unlucky to diatniss these ve^l-cup 
bearers without a smaU doimdon. A fcfs^ lines^ a corruption of a 
very ancieni ditty, are sung, the coTering is removed with reverence, 
and the contents of the swceluieat-bose, a misenible survival of 
foraicr grandeur, displayed 

A few years ago this was much more religiously observed in 
the Yorkahirc Dales. l"he box had several coverings, the inner 
one being of blue satin. The figures represented the Virgin and 
the Child Christ, the former always in blue with golden stars, the 
loiter with a Itolo- At the feet rested a Ison and Limb, whilst 
around were displayed fruiis and other olTering?, no doubt repre¬ 
senting the gifts of the Magi. 

'Phe very old women who were privileged to carry these anil 
beg» chanted the lines t 

" GdcI hicd litti twuuer uf ihv hmHCp 
Xkc misljcsi^ ziJ»0, 

And nil the litile chiliirt^ 

Wlio rcMtid iHe tflbk gniuf," 

unci were geoefalljr regartlrd ss whclies in their country. Com 
pore the It^ian prt^epio and the FruuJi erhhf. 

E. Lovett. 

I was acquainted with this custom at Hull, Two or 

three girls would bring tu the house-door a box containing a dolU 
dressed in blue and set off with tinsel, holly, and holly-bernea. A 
few red apples were also deposited with iu They first sang a few 
lines of ChfUtmas greeting and then opened the box and asked 
for money I and became very abusive if refused. 

E. W. Cl.aaK£. 

[The customs of wassailing and carrying a vessel-cup are noticed 
in Ellis's Brttnd, i., i, 454 t Henderson, 2nd ed.. pp. 64*66, and 
Mas, fdhftrp {Popafar Siiperttithm\ pp. 16, 76. ITie 
information given may be summarised as follows. ^V^assa^ling, or 

* Aauther cormpcmdcfii, >tts Pbyltir OawiKm, latetyciif Swiw, ncoi Hull, 
n}^ unprompleil. “ I think (lieK were lontEtiincs iwO in Ihi; bcM. The 
word* betsui * Ood icit you. rociiy fienttenen/'’ 
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hfidth’drinking from a bowl or loving-cup, was a usual accompa¬ 
niment of Christmas feasting, sometimes cxtencit'd to the orehanis 
and the ojteiu The favourite liquor was '♦lambswool,” a mwlurc 
of ale^ spices, and roasted apples. In many places parties of 
wassaikrs went about visiting the neighbouring houses singing 
their good wishes and canying a bowl with apples, which the 
hosts were espected to Jill with tUe, or money to purchase it. But 
the custom of carrying a representation of the Mudonna seems to 
have been con lined to Northumbria, where the name '* vessel- 
cup ” and the apples arc the only relics of the wassail-bowl which, 
one supposes, once accompanied h.—En.] 


Yew tVTooa 


Dr. Conveniz of Danzig read a paper tMdbrc Section K of the 
British Association at Diasgow on “The Past History of the Yew 
in Great Britoin and Ireland.” He called attcniion in the large 
number of prehistoric and early historic implements made of yew 
wood in the British Museum and the Science and Art Museum of 
Dublin. He also showed a sonmlk'd ToU-hol^ of yew; this implo- 
ment, which was used in Cermanj'v consists of a die with signs and 
letters cut in it, with which cakes are marked, which are then given’ 
to mad dogs in order to cure them. In Sweden patterns for 
printing wit-papers Were (ormerly made of yew ; in several 
countries shuttles are made of this wood j on the Aland Island 
the may-poles are decorated with yew twdgs. Dr. Convents has 
studied the names of uninhabited places ip'lur'namtt^^ with 
the assistance of Dr. H. R. Mill and the Rev. C. H. Close. In 
Ireland there ate more than a hundred place-names compounded 
with “ yew; ” at some of thuse places he has found sub-fosstl yew 
below the surface. Dr. Conventz would be glad to have notes of 
English parallels to the above usages, details of any finds of yew 
wo^ or yew implements, and information as to the fotklore of 
wood in England and other countries. 


N, tv. THOUA.S. 
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TitrsiVL Customs in AwoU>‘Saxos Law. By FrIEOe^ic 
S cEBOHM. Longmans 1901. 

Lire eU Mr. Scebobm’s studies, this is mainly economical. It 
takes us through the maze continentai coinage at the time of 
the foundation of haibaric states on the mins of the Roman 
empire, and it shows the changes, and also the equations which 
help us to understand those changes among the various Teutonic 
peoples whose laws were then superseding the Roman law' in the 
government of the new social fou ndations. All this ts very' excellent, 
of course. It is a study which those who have not been able to 
work up the subject for themselves will welcome in scvoia! ways, 
and it opens the way to a conect understanding of the relationship 
of the several barbaric codes of law to one another. It occupies 
more than half Mr. Seebohm's book, and indeed fomw the piin- 
cipol portion of hts new study. 

This seems to suggest that the title chosen by Mr. Seebohtn 
does not altcgcther convey the true Intent and result of his book; 
and indeed we obiect to the use of the word eusiam in tliis 
respect Surely at this stage in the study of anthropology custom 
has assumed a certain definiteness in our vocabulary. Custom 
properly so called is not law, it is not a body of codified rules, 
it is not the governing force of any given social group, it is not 
sanctioned by the state or by the sovereign. And yet the custom 
which Mr. Seebohm deals with is all this. The ^int may be a 
small one, perhaps, but we cannot help thinking it has led to a 
confusion of thought which has its effect upon Mr. Seebohm's 
work. Let us take the iMSsage on page 187 s *' Moreover," says 
Mr. Seebohm, “ it b clear from internal evidence that the laws 
as we have them are by no means of one single date. They 
form, in bet, a collection of the customs of the three districts 
into which Frisb was divided, with modificatiDns and various 
made to the origitial collections at different times." Or 
again, at page J37; “Special laws issued at various rimes by 
von XIII. ** 
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Saxon kingi do not profess to cover the whoJe ground of e>J<idng 
and wcll-ondejrstood custom. Rather should special laws bo 
garded as modifications of custom made necessary at diflferent 
periods by new circumstances. Thus no one set of law's can be 
expected to give a general siew of custom as a wholc,'^ The 
custom Mr, Scebohm is alluding to in these passages and through- 
out his book is^ of course^ that bod)^ of unwritten law which 
governs the people as mueb in tribal Eociely as the codes of 
written law' govern the people in more developed societies- 
Custom is not the cquivaknt of unw'rtttcn law, and we get a 
limited ww of tribal custom when it is used to connote that 
importniit body of tribal rules which, whei^ the state has evolved 
into some sort of smbiiityj have to to be codified as one of thu 
recognised governing forces In the hands of the sovereign power. 
Indeed, but for rhis limitation of the term ctistoidt Mr. Scebohm 
could have found many linportant illustrations W'hich would have 
helped his elucidation of tribal conditions—iUtLStralions not^ 
appearing in the codified laws;, but which nevertheless may more 
properly be odled tribal custom titan the usages and rulef: of 
tribal society upon which alone be has relied for his evidence. 

Mr. Scebohm has taken up this part of the evidence at the wrong 
end of his important studies, la the Last chapter of his new book 
he labours to fit tn its results with the results of bis former studies, 
7j 4^ W/ojfr Commum^* and 7^ Tridal fw IFht/es, 

Our readers will remember that the former of those two brillEant 
essays was published just when students were beginning to feel 
the want of details wherewith to fill up the lacunm left by Sir 
Henry Maine's rf^maikable generalisations. It seemed to be so 
perfectly logical, and so wcU-reiisoned on a basis of firm fact, that 
there was little hope for those who had not till then subscribed 
to the doctrine that Roman civilisation in Britain was the fiourcc 
of almost all our early econom ic and social life. The appearance 
a little later of Ptofessor YmogradoGTs VtVMti^ige in Mr. 

Andrews' Oid Engiis^ Afafn?r^ and some other studies^ brought 
back the subject to the higher level of comparative jurisprudence; 
but not, we think^ completely* because Mr. Seebohm^s weighty 
conclusions still stood in the way- Now* how'cvcr, Air. Secliohm 
himself appears in the field ai^inst his earlier work. It is true 
that he strives to point out where this last study confirms his 
carllen but he leaves nut of account the points where it not 
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only does not coitfinn it* but ACtuidly in opposition to it We 
would venture to say ibat had Mr, Seebohm begun his valuable 
work with the present volume^ he would not have written his first 
work on the lines we know so well It would ha vie been impossible. 
The tribe with all its fomes^ its influences, and its principles was 
not present to him when he studied the survivals of the English 
vilkffe community. The only great economic aud political force 
to which he could appeal was that of the Roman empire; and to 
this he went for the foundations of the Englhh village sjrstem. 
But the village system is but a phase of the tribitl system. It is as 
impossible to prove as it is impossible to conceive the village 
system with its limited ccouomicaJ conditions fitting into the 
Roman political s}^tem uith its fully developed economiizal con- 
ditjorts. At the best there may be said to have been an appa4ient 
haTTuony with some fixtures of the Roman system at the very 
fringes of the empire; but this is not enough to have founded a 
whole system such as is presented to vieiv in Britain. Jt is [possible, 
on the other hanih to trace many of the stages in the development 
from trib^ to village, that is* m other wGids, from the tribe as an 
unstable group to die tribe as a settled communit)’—from the 
Teutonic tribe to the Teutonic state; just as it is possible even 
now^ to purtreive the main outline of the development from the 
Roman tribe to the Roman stnEc, 

This then api>cairs to us to be the chief value of Mn Seebohm^s 
new study. It restores to view the tribe in the English system; 
and that, too^ Kt the itands of the stame scholar who in earlier 
days could not get back to the tribe in his progte^ from the 
known (acts to the unknown ancestors of those facts. 

ilr. Seebohm Exes his attendon almost entirely upon the wergild 
of early tribal stsciely—-Celdc and Teutonic. With a masterly 
hand he pointy out how^ this system of payment for crime against 
an individual penetrated to the recognised members of that 
indivtduars km+ and that in this recognised kinship is to be 
found the Celtic and Teutouk tribe. In particular the dh- 
dnctiojiT which is bust illustnited in Beow'ulf between the crime 
of killing a non-ctibestimn and the crime of killing a fellow'- 
tiibeamon* is a very important illustration of the tribal system. 
The former case uxposcs the homicide's kin to the payment of 
the wergild^ reckoned origmally in cattie, and allows the kin of 
the dead man to receive the wergild, both payment and receipt 
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being made upon rates which reckon mlhtn Uie kinship all who 
are ol the tribe. The latter case is an unspeakable crime. There 
IS no Idn to compensate and so no compensation ts possible. 
The criminal goes forth from his tribe a tribelcss man, and 
henceforth neither the property of the tribe nor its pains and 
penalties have anything to do with hhiL Another phase of the 
subject which ts most ably dealt with is the aspect which tribal 
law assumes when it is tn direct contact with the Rornan state. 
Tribal law dtjes not succumb, but it applies only to peoples who 
are living In tribal socictj% Roman law does not succtimb, but it 
applies only to its own people ^ and thus both are seen 

to Bomish side by ^de. Of course they begin to react on each 
other^ and equally of course the tribal laws have many Roman 
conceptions worked into therUh In the hands of so acute im 
observer as hf n Scebobm this is a fruitful source of infonnatioo, 
and he strips the tribal laws of their Roman accretions only to 
show the places whereon was formcriy written the original tribal 
Uv and the words^ or at least the principles, of the original 
There art a few graphic instances of trlhal customs to which 
Mr. Seebohm alludes, which will be particularly intcresling to folk- 
loriscs. The estra penalEy if the blood reachra the ground is most 
striking, as although the condition may bea rneans of detertnintng 
the cstenl of the injury, in terms it is that of primitK^e thought, and 
doubtless illustrative of one of the oldest parts of tribal law. AH 
the rales for getting rid of irihal duties are particulajly inleicsting. 
They arc all primidve and not Roman in character; they are 
thtrafore a concosaion of the tribe to a tribesman and not a 
pressure of Roman law upon tribal law, Honse^rites^ the inOuence 
of sonshipk the sanctity of the hearth^ the wife's knowledge of 
pagan rites, jmd many such incidental lights upon tribal life are 
mentioned here and ihere^ and perhaps deserve more investigation. 
This Is Mr Seebohtn's third study of early English and Celtic 
life, Wc hope be will proceed with the work- It is so thorough, 
that even if some of us are incHned to think it is limited none 
would willingly do without iL It ts not often that a scholar so 
well equipped will devott himself to thorough invesrigation of a 
small section of a great subject. When he does so our homage 
should go nut to him whole-heartedly, for his work not only 
pairea the way to such larger fields of study aa others may 
indulge in, hut it sets np many of the warning signals which are 
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sa neces^iry when traveUing into the depths of the unknown past* 
Early man wis a product pf his own time, not of ours. To 
understand him and his vr&y^ we must project outselircs as much 
as po^ibk into hia surroundings, both physical and psychological. 
Studios such as Mr^ Seebohm has given us enable us to do this 
far more effectually than most othere of the same kincl^ and we 
can think of no better introduction to the proper conception of 
early Celtic and Teutonic Britain dian the mass of minute details 
which Mr. Seebohm lias traiudbirned into brilliant dashes of lighu 

G. I*AURr:?rti:: Go^tME. 


HtAO-HusTERS, Bl,\ck, WifitK, A^ao BkowN. By Alfred C 
Haddon% Illustrated. Methuen and Co. 1902. t5s. 

Tne first knowledge which Professor Haddon gained of the people 
of Torres Straits was in iS&S, in the course of an expedition which 
had for its primary object the study of the coral-reef and marine 
xootogy of district. His incomplete examination of the races 
oixupying these islands supplied the materials for an interesting 
contribution 10 the Journal of the Anthropological Institute and 
to and suggested a more complete survey of this region 

from the anthropological side^ which was carried out in 1S9B-9 
under the auspices of the University of Cambridge The present 
volume is an introductory and popular sketch of the results of this 
surs'cy, the detailed records of which are in course of publication. 

ITie main interest of this inquiry' 11 k in the fact that it was 
largely devoted t& the field of experi menial psychology. The 
leader of the expedition and hk colicagUK were provided with a 
complete set of mgenious apparatus designed to record observa¬ 
tions on qui^tions such as the visual acuity^ colour-blindness, 
cstimatioii of dme^ acuteness of hearing andsmellingp sensibility 
to pain* and so forthu This is a hdd of Investigaiion which in the 
case of races which we conventionally class aa savuge is almost 
unworked soUi and the value of such an inqniiy conducted by 
competent scientific men employing the most adt^need methods 
is suRiciently obvious. But besides what may be called the 
physical questions to which special attention was devoted, the 
volume before us cveTywhere shows the real with which ethno- 
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gniph}V the social cpiidluon of these races^ ihei? customs and 
supcFStiuons, foUclo^e;^ and mytholog)' came under observaitotu 

The chief centra of opemtious was the Murray lalands, a uiost 
inaccessible group/ where s&eial Ufe must^ until the urrh'al of 
Christjan missionancSt have developed with lUtie interfereno: 
fram outside* A nucfiber of journeys were also made to the 
ne^hbouring islands of the Archipelago and the adjoining shores 
of New Guinea, EomeOj and Queensbnd. It is pleasant to 
note that the mipcditlon received 9ordla] assismnee both from 
the Gos>;mment officials and members of the missionary com¬ 
munities, among whom the Ute bmented Dr* Chalmers held a 
leading place* It h ample prciof of the tact and ability which 
marked the conduct of the expedition that the physical examina¬ 
tion of these saii-age or semi’sa^'age raccs^ as well as the inquiry 
into customs which tove now, under the influence of Ghiistian 
teachings become almost obsolete, was not only earned out with¬ 
out any friction, but produced tho most friendly relations between 
the explorers a.nd the natives^ 

The psychological experiments on the whole confim the 
obswauoEis of other students of savage mccs* Their visual 
acuity is little superior to that of noritml Eompeans, but it b 
better directed, and hence results the belief in the acutemess ol 
savage eyesight which has been so often noticed. Shortsighted' 
ne^ is, as might have been espeeted, pmctiailly unknown, 
there w-ere definite names for red, less definite for yellow, ajid 
still less so for grcen/while a definite name for blue was diher 
absent or honflwed from English." fn hearing rbere was no 
superiority over uoimal Europeans ^ but hero the difficulty of the 
investigation at Murray Island wns increased by the noise of the 
sea and the rustic of the coco palms* 

Paganism in these islands is in a sbite of active decay, dpe 
partly to the rapid conversion of the people to a form of 
Christianity* but perhaps more to economic changes resulting 
from extended trade* It is fortunate that the expedition vm 
undertaken whilu them were sdll many people living who were 
fttiniliar with the older stale of things and willing to impart their 
knowledge to sympathetic observcTW- 

Much that is interesting h said about totetitism. The cose of 
the dugong'men and turtle-men of Mabuiog seems (as Profesgor 
liaJdon ha-H already told us^ xiL, 330) to corfobomTe 
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ihe hypothtrsis of Dr, Fr^r md Professor BaJdvrin Spencer that 
lotemism is maitily an coonomic ciistom intended to preserve ot 
increa^ej by means of magical rites* ponlculat fcodTStuffs or 
objects of f^enemJ utility to the eotninuTiity. But besides thtSi by 
the protection a/Totded co their felloivs by tlie members of a 
totem-clan^ it e^etdses an ameliorating influence in socki inier- 
cotiise and tends to minimise tribal antagonism. On the strength 
of his \iiccinatiQn-maTlts Professor Haddon was himself rccog- 
iiisetl to be a member of the fraternity, A point perhaps hitherto 
unTecorded in the case of a living people is that "'it seems as if it 
may be possible to trace some stages at least bet ween pure 
lOUruiisin on the one hand and hero-worship on the otherj and a 
hero'worship that is suspiciously Hke the origin of a god/’ 

Another >'alitnb 1 c part of the book b the elaborate account of 
pul>erty rites and the reconsmicuon from native evidence, with 
careful drawings, of the sacred enclosures in which these rites 
were peddrmedp We hear much^ of coitrsej of the bull-roarer^ 
and Professor Haddon seems to be very close to Dr, Ftateris 
idtmtiheation of its priniar)^ purtrosCt 10 promote fertility. 

Sorcery here* as elsewhere, is almost a speciality of the degraded 
races which preceded their present native rulers. Wc have 
accounts of fain-charming and diseas«>exordsm ; of the curious 
divination from stones armriged on a sacied site known as □ 
of the method of asking advice from the skulls of deceased 
rclativeSt and the mode of divinadon from the appearance of a 
pig's liver, the last being commonly resorted to when a rruarriage 
is being arnuigedH Full details aiu given of marriage rttesj the 
principle underlying many of them mdicadug a uausition from 
the matriarchal to the patriarchal system. Children's games wem 
carefully investigatedr and in particular the string-tricka, like out 
** Cats' Cradle,^ at which they are experts* To some of these 
little songs am sung, which seem to bt tcUcs of some magical 
ronnulse, a fact which will corroborate some of Mrs. Gomtne's 
speculations on Hngliah games. 

These few examples from the preliminary record of rhe tiqjedi- 
rion will serve but to whet the appetite of anthropologists for the 
full record of an enterprise happily conceived and carried to a 
successful issue. 


U‘- Crooite. 
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iNPiscajE JsvLPEDEm- OP Omz Ciihistelijke Verhalej^. By 

Gustaap Apolf van d£x Besgh van Evsiwpa. 

E. J. Brill, i^t. 

The questiqn of Indl^ influertc^ on cmiy Christian namiives b 
of much importance to folklore studen Esin references to the general 
problem of Emnsirtis^on of folktales. To ns, the cotisJdenition of 
the question seems an odd subject for a thesis for the degree of 
Doctor of Ehvinity. Nor could it be tiEsted under existing con¬ 
ditions in Er^land with freedom from bias or without the strongest 
suspicion of the advocacy of a foregone M'ncltision+ In Holland^ 
however, people think differently. There it is possible^ m this 
essay showSt for a student of divinity to investigate scitmtlhcally^ 
and to set forth without fear the results of his inquiries into the 
materials of the canonical and apocryphal Gospels, c^-en though 
his conclusions may seriously qualify the eddentiaJ value of those 
documents^ 

Dr. van Eysinga begins by a cnticism of his predecessors in the 
simfi fidtl Students of Buddhism have frequently noticed coin- 
ddences between the legend of Buddha and the imnatives of the 
Gospels, canonical and apocryphal. The latest and most syste¬ 
matic attempts to prove a connection art! by Professor Seydd of 
Leipdg, They are embodied m hts I?ai Jesu tn uimfi 

VtrMifrtiitcn rsr MuddM-Sage UHd JJaddAn-ZrAre (tSSj)^ and 
Die BuddAu-Jjeguftde daj Ze^en Jem na±A den Evajrge/iejt 
(1897)* Dr, van Eysinga has examined afresh the passages alleged 
by Seydel and other scholars as proofs of Buddhist inducncer 
together with other paiaDels^ Each parallel is analysed in detalL 
The textual resemblances between the Christian and Buddhist 
writingg are noted, the resemblances of incident and circumstance 
Mt discussed j and where the story as told in the Gospels appears 
inconsistent or needing optanation^ the author turns to the Bud* 
dhbt legends to seek for light. 

He then considers the mtereourse between India and the West 
in pre-Christian and early Ctmsiian times; both by sea and land. 
Intercourse there certainly was befoire the time of Alexander the 
Great. But the imasion of India by that conqueror and the 
establishment of a Greek realm tn the Panj^ led to much coming 
and going, increased trade and exchange of Ideas between the 
East and the West The author traces the various routes^ and he 
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rtfcTfi 10 the inOucnce of Gieece on Indfiin art, and the tmces of 
Indian inSuence on Gteek mythoJogy an J Jitumtiue, especially on 
the cycles of Dionysos and Alesandcr and the development of 
fables. Coming doivn |o a later |>enDd, he shows onqnestianable 
Buddhistic material in Christian legends, snch as the Uipitf^m 
Oiitpa^ a legendary^ account of the Apostle Sl Thomas^ and the 
Barham and JiHttapk. He ai^es that Indian (mainly Buddhist) 
influence on the apocryphal Gospels is certain^ and that this fact 
renders probable some Indian influence on the omouical GospelSv 
Alexandria hy no means the only focus of speculation and 
thought in the first two centuries^ Antioch^ for esamplei from 
early times a noted Christian centre^ was also a centre of tinde, 
the terminus of one of the great roads to the East. The concouts* 
of East and West in that dty uiiist have Jed to the exchange of 
ideas and of stories. 

When, however, we cast an eye over the pamUols accepted by 
Dr. van Eysinga as exhibiting a conrespondence tCKJ clcpsc to be 
explainable by anything short of conscious or unconscious bor¬ 
rowings wc find that their total number is but smalL They occur 
chiefiy in the earlier part of the life and ministry of Christ; and 
** it cannot ^cape our attention," be says, ** that the narratives 
wherein we consider Indkn influence probable are precisely such 
as belong to a Gnostic form of GaspeL” t am inciined to doubt 
whether most of the undoubted coincidences in the apocryphal 
writingsi which the author accepts arc really of Buddiiist origint 
though some weight must of course be attached to thdr number. 
Of those in the canonical writings (and they are not many) the 
most probahiu seems the story of the Teniptation* which has 
alH'ays been a difficulty- to Christian expositors and apologists^ but 
is certainly in place in the l^end of Gautaiua. 

Gnosticism was the product of the cksh cf Greek philosophy 
with oriental speculation. If it was mainly through Gnostic 
ehannels that Buddhist incidents and conceptions filtered into 
Christian narratives, and those incidents and conceptions them¬ 
selves were comparatively few in numbefi then the inipartation of 
Eastern stories and ideas into the West may have been mo-re 
limited than we arc sometimes called on to believe, and the pro¬ 
bability is strengthened that the transmission of fable from East 
to West, which admittedly took placet mainly a literary 
process. The subject, however, of the intellectual infiuence of 
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India upon the ancient world require to be dealt with aa a whole 
by some competent scholar. Meanwhile* Df* van Eysinga'^s 
thoughdul and judicious essay and his collection of parallels will 
be appreciated by all who are Interested in the problems of 
stotyologyp quite as much as by theolt^ians^ 


E, Hartland. 


Notes on the FoLi:tORK of North STAFFORDSHiat, Chiefly 
CotJL^CTEtJ AT Stoke. By ^Vells Bidden. 

These notes;, contributed by Mr, Bladen to the North Stafbrd- 
shire Field Cltib^ and reprinted from tbeir ZVwiUiT^tfifjp are a 
sample of what may be done by local inquiry to savo the rapidly 
vanishing folklore of the English counties^ Natumlly tbej- iocluck 
a good deal that is common to many counties, if not to all England, 
But they are hardly the Im valuable for that^ since one of the 
most important questions to be determined in a country which 
has been occupied by so many diITcrent peoples as oors^ ia^ what 
are the geographical limits of the diFerent items of belief and 
practice. As a criteriDn of racOj evidence from folklore is pro¬ 
bably to be received with cuotion^ but at a1! events it will help to 
show to what exient the folk has been penetrated by the succes¬ 
sive cultures. 

Mr. Bbden b^ins his collection with the legend of Sl WuJfad 
and St. Rnhn* the scene of whose murder is bid near Stone: but 
neither be nor Mr. Poole in his Sf^^^rdsAirt (a poor 

performance reprinted from the CAr^mWi) gives 

any authority for the legend, for which 1 have smrehed several 
old chroniclers in vain. I would worn local coiJeclors generally 
against this too cotnmon error* iL is a. grave ombston. And let 
me further beg them not to specubte on the origins of the customs 
and superstitions they may Und, but to content themselves with 
simply recording them. Even those who have made the longest 
and most earnest study of the subject aie often led astray on the 
question of origins; it is no wonder therefore if others err when 
they derive the throwing of old shoes after a newly-wedded pair 
from the Mosaic taw, or ascribe the practices of All Fools' Day to 
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neminbcences of the ijiocVery of Christ by the Roman soldiety. 
I ^ould tike to know also what reason there Is for believir^ that 
the practice of lifting the hat wiien meeting a funeraJ vfas “ origi¬ 
nally intended to propitiate the evil spirits which may be Ln 
attendance.^ 

These, however, are after all minor blemishes- Mr* Bladen^s 
important col]tx:tioit of CoMEiting^aut Rh^'mes, his callection of 
Singing-gatnes^ and his diagiams of Hopscotch as played at Stone 
(which should be com|>ared with the Danish collection of On 
Feilberg and the Sicilian collection of Dr. Fitni) give him a sub¬ 
stantial claim on out gratitude^ It is a pleasuret too^ to con- 
graculate him on recording the words of the Cniscr^ Play as 
performed at Stone, which diders materially front the version 
performed at EcclcshaJl, only six mdea away,, and recorded by 
Miss Bume {Fo/k-Ltfrf iv., 350). 'Phis again dUTers 

nodeeabty from that of Newport, nine miles distujiL Wtv^ a 
collccdon made of these pLiya from all parts of the country^ we 
might by collation and careful comparison be able to form some 
opinion as to their origin and the hiHucnc^ which have modified 
them at various times and places. 

The speedy growth of tradition is Ulugtrated by Mr. Bladen's 
note on the circumstances attending the death of Mr. Smnjer of 
Peplow; and the transference of custom from plate to place by 
his statement that notice of hfothering Sunday is given out on 
the previous Sunday in EccIeshaQ Church, which Miss Bume 
informs me is a recent innovation, dating only from the incum¬ 
bency of the present vicar, who comes from South StafTortishirc, 
where great store is set by Mothering Sunday. These may seem 
small points, but they touch great questions. 

In fact, Mr. Bladen's success in collecting folklore in a very 
Lmited area should act as a stimnlus to those meEnbers of our 
Society who, liring in places as yet little touched by the spirit of 
the age, novcjthclcss tell us they would fain help us, but they 
never hear of anything likely to be of use I 

E. StUNEY 
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CtfJNESE Mother Goose Rhyvie^, translated and illustrated by 
Isaac Tavloa HeAnuisD, of Peking University. Fleming 
H. Kcvetl Co., New York, Chicago, Toronto. 

Protessor PIeadlasd in his preface to tMs interesting collection 
of rhymes say^ “There an; probably more nutsery rhymes in 
China than can be found in England and Aiiiertca. We have in 
our possession more than six hundred, collected for the most port 
in two out of the cightoiin provinces, and we have no mason to 
beticTO that we have succeeded in getting any large proportion of 
what those two provinces contain." Professor Headland in this 
book has made no attempt at literary style in translating the 
rhymes. His desire has been to moke a traruiatton which is 
lairly true to the oHginaL, and one which will please English- 
speaking children. He gives in each case the Chinese original, 
It'lony of the rhymes have features in common with our own 
nursery rhymes. Many might be sung to and by children of 
almost any nationality; in (act, were it not for the illustrations of 
Chinese children and adults, and Chinese %'ergions of tlie rhymes, 
it would be difficult to determine from whence they were collected. 
There are some which show local colour. The IV'cdding Feast, the 
tV'^edding, the Pagoda must refer to Chinese customs, but the 
majority would appeal to ol] children. Some of the rhymes, 
judging from the illustrations, must be sung to actions, and re¬ 
mind us of some of our own nursery games. We recognise 
" Turning the Mill," ** Buying a Lock," “ Forcing the City Gates," 
as old friends; also ‘‘ The Fiowar-seller" and " .Making a Flower¬ 
pot." It would be interesting to know the directions for playing 
these, if they are regarded as games. “ Blind-man's Buff" is here, 
and also a version of "This little pig went to market.” The 
thyme when counting a Chinese child's toes is: 

Th\i tiltk CW cati 
Thk little ca# eali haj% 
iTiii little cxjwr diinks wmerj 
TKu little am rwu airaij* 

This little «sw nothiiig but mit tie down mU ^ 

\SVil wlfcipher* 
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Another, said when blowing a thistlu'Seed in the air: 

Thiille *rtd, khtttle j!«d, % iimjr» flyi 
The hair on ^r bodf wHl takti tap high; 

Let the wind whiii ytm Afeuud HkJ Sftlryjide 
V'oLill nqi hurt yqurulf whra jfoo fAll ic^ khe grvmndi 

Apparently there h here no trace of the Lhktie-sccd being blown 
for divination ptirposcs; this rhyme is very similar to the one said 
by English children to the dandeUoii-seedSi There cue also ** Fat 
a dke^ rhymes^ and cumulative rhykneSp and many are hnmorons. 
The illustrations from photographs of Chinese ^ildren at pljay 
have been prepared purposely for the book, and are of speck] 
interest. Some arc panicukrly pretty, and illustnite for childinen 
some Chinese customs and costumes^ 

It may perhaps be permissible here to draw attention to some 
artiejes^ by Professor Headland, in TAir Ifffmf Jif of New 
York, published in February* i9oip on "'Fhe Gamks of Chinese 
Children.^’ In this article Professor Hcadknd describes the visit 
of Dr, Luther Gulick to him at Peking. Dn Giilkk wished for 
information regarding the play-life of children of the East, in order 
to discover what relation existB between the games of oriental and 
those of ocddenml children, and thus to leam the effect of play 
In the mental and physical development as well as the character 
of children, and through them in the human race as a whole. The 
result of the calling of the boys together for play was the collection 
of many games, some so like to some of our own that they might 
almost hav^e been trnnEplanted from here to Pekirig* Photographs 
of these arc giveo^ Professor Headland notices in this same 
article that the games played in Central and South China me 
different, partly because of climatic conditions, partly because of 
the dimacter of the people A large number of the games pbyed 
there as here are but reproductions of the employment of the 
children’s parents; farming, car^tr}^ housekeeping. Near the 
rrvCT or sea, fishing Is the favourite game. During the Chinese- 
Japanese War, children otganised battalions and played at wax* 
retreating when the leader repoiicd the Japanese coming in true 
soldier-fashion. A, B- Gomme. 
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F^i>rmr/hafU SehJiisii itn V&iks-Marehm. By Robeht Perinscit* 
Berlin: Wcidimuinsche Etschtmndlun^^ tc^i. 

The author of this litlJe book has utideitaken to consider the 
dosing formulas of the htarchern as a step to wank a campktg 
philosophy of folkiales. 

Ho distinguishes two main divisions, the interna! and external 
ending which he subdivides into two and threo classes respec¬ 
tively : {i) the simple dose* in which the goewi are rewarded and 
the bad punished 5 (2) ife ** happy^ver-aft^close, which teUs 
ns something of the future life of the chamciers j {3) the recapitu¬ 
lating dose> which summonses the main contents and often Indudes 
a moral; (4) the formal dos^ announcing ip set terms the dose 
of the story j (5) the personal close, in which the narrator removes 
the centre of interest to himself. The author^a nmterial is drawn 
from the nations^ civliised and sa^'age* of the Old World, and of 
them mainly from the Teutonic peoples; the preface gives a list 
of the works, about a hundred in number^ which he has coosuhed. 

Eh. Bet^h truly remarks that the litemture of folktales is too 
extensive for the single inquirer to cover^ but he has given us an 
examination neither of folktales in general nor of a single national 
type in particular* His collection or division of the human race 
does not cover nny single knowTi area of the world^s surface. 
Conclusions must either be drawn from the whole mass of 
M^hen. or the Held must be exaiqined bit by bit, and the 
author should have drawn his limits in such a way as to make the 
inquiry within them more or less exhaustive^ As it is, we have 
an imerestiiig study of a point hitherto little noticed, but not much 
addition to our knowledge as the result of —N. W. Thomas. 

Sagen aui dimlafftn flbersetKt von R- Tbumeysen, 

Svo xii. 152 pp. Berlin : Wiegandt und Griebcn. 

This TOlume contains the following stories: hfaedatho's ?igj 
The Fate of the Sons of Uisnech (the L. L. text) ; The Weakness 
of the Ulstermen; Bricriu's Feast ? The Birth Stories of Cuchulainn 
and of Conchobor i^the Death Stories of Mess'Cegra and of Con- 
chobor; Connta; The Wooing of Etain; Cuchulajnn's Sickbed; 
How Honan slew his Son; The Wooing of Findabair by Fraech; 


Reviews. Ill •> 

ScAfftring of Sticgdus and MacRiagla i MacCongUnnes 
Vision. Trofosor Thuroeysen's mtroduction and tioles are, as 
mighl be espccted from a scholar of his standing, adci|uatc, but 
one expected more from him. As all the stories have been trans- 
bted into English or French, his work appeals tacltisively to the 
German reader, who may fairly complain of the Professor’s choice 
of the shorter version of MacConglinne instead of that longer 
version, the gem of Irish humorous siory-tcliing and the finest 
in all literature, outside Rabelais himself, of the Rabe¬ 
laisian style.—AtiREJi Nott. 

J^iHg Nortt. A hfiddle English Romance, edited from the MSS. 
by Joseph Hall. Demy Rvg., Ivi. 340 pp. Oxford : Glarendon 
Press. 

Whilst the interest of this admirably executed edition is mainly 
linguistic, the student of English romance cannot but be glad to 
a ticrfectly faithful text, in the three extant versions, of what 
may be called the earliest romance, and of the much later 

handling of the subject, Horn Chitde. The section of Mr. Hull's 
Introduction which deals with the story, whilst very brief yet suc¬ 
cessfully vindicates the onteriority of the English poem over the 
Anglo-Norman Horn et RimcnhiM, and traces it h^k ultimately to 
a saga ” based on events which actualiy occurred In t lie south-west 
of Et^land during the English Conquest,” and adapting an earlier 
British tradition " arising out of some teraporaiy success in wiiich 
the Cornish, aided by the Irish, checked the westward ptpgress of ^ 

the Eirglish." The various features of folklore and romance jj 

interest axe adequately dealt with in the notes.—'ALFKEO JftiTt. 4 

CUiti Moist, Proetka si apropourile iui, Vistitvt in Ttfom j 

rinmsneasta, advnate si aranjate dupa matetii si prutdntt di v 

Bh^afia !ui CiSM Moist Dc M. SCHWAarsmuu Ed. ii. 

Bucuresd, 1901. , . - ^ 

A systematised arrangement of popular saws and aphorisms, i 

mostly the product of a mari whose education had be«i quite ^ 

neglected, who was unable to write, and who had to dictate to - ^ 

the primer many of these sentences and wise aphorisms. They ’ fi 

appeared in yearly small volumesi, in an edition of upwards of 
10^000 copies, thus enjoying fabulous popularity in Roumania. ‘ • 

The folkloristic value of lids ootlection consists in the fact that a . J 
large number of these aphorisms have entered the popular mind, > 
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and have now bficotnc RoHmaniim popular pimcrbi, K is not 
always easy to tiaco the iiuniedialie source of popular literature. 
Here we have one.^M. Caster. 


We hear with regret that the issue of out contempotaiy Afl/uiine 
will at the end of the present voluuiie. M. Gaidoz has lost 
the asastance of his fellow-worter ^L E- Rolland through jU- 
heallh, and finds that advancing years make it imposable for him 
to cany on the publicauon doglc^handed. So the oldest purely 
folklore serial comes to a close. 


NorncE. 

The Council of the Folk-Lore Society, scting^on the tecommen- 
dations of the Publications and Bibliography Committees, have 
decided that the Bibiiogtapby of current foOdote litemture shall 
in futtiJe appear annually instead of quarterly. Books and articles 
pubibhed in 1901 wiU therefore be catalogued in March, 1903, 
and no Bibliography will appear in the intervening nombets. 
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TJ^ANSACT/ONS OF TJfE FOLF^-LOFE SOC/ETY^ 


Voi^ XIIL] 


JUNE, 190 ^ 


pjo™ 11, 


WEDNESDAY, PEBHUAftT 26th, 1902, 

Th^ President (Mr. E. W. Brabrook) in the Chair, 

The minutes of the Meeting of December 4tb, 1901 j, were 
read and conlirmed- 

The election of Mr- M- M. Broadbent, Mr, Harry Lucaa, 
Mr. VV. Wells Bladen, Miss A. M. Steward, Miss B, T, 
Steward. Miss P. Packe, Mr, Harding King, and Messrs, 
Gerold and Co- as new members was announced. 

The resignations of General Forloog, Sir A. C. Lyalh 
Mrs. M, C, Balfour, Mr,T, Rudmose Brown, Dr. Todhunter, 
Mr. Greig, and the Rev. C. Swynnerton were also 
announced. 

On the motion of the Presidetit a hearty vote of thanks 
waa accorded to Mn A. R- %Vrighl for his work on the Index 
of 

Miss Burne exhibited a charm against the Evil Eye from 
Syria, sent her by Miss Bunbutj' p. 202]. 

The Secretarj" read three notes on Haniest Customs 
(1) by Mrs. Gommep (2) by Mr. E H- Binney* and (3) by 
tbe late Mrs. W, H. Jewitt lin/ra, p. 177], upon which the 
President, Miss Bume, Mr. Gomme, and Mr, Bouverie Pusey 
offered some obiervalions- 
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Dr+ Gaster read a paper entitled *^The Letter of Toledo 
[in/rM. pr 115], and in the disen^ma which followed the 
President. Mr. GommCp and Mr, Ordish took part. 

The Meeting terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to 
Dr. Caster for his paper. 

The foUowitig hooks and pamphlets which had been pre- 
sented to the Society since December 4th, tgotj were laid 
upon the table, viz.: 

The NisUr/ snd ChrsnQhgy qf die AfyiA-m&h'nj^ Age^ by 
J. Hewitt p presented hy the author ■ Mittkei/ungeit der 
Antkrepo/ogischev Ge^fdscAa/f in parts 2 T“ 30 , pre¬ 

sented by the German Society; ScAxvcUcrisehes ArcAiv 
/Hr S^elksiundf voL 5, presented by the Swiss Society \ 
Biiileftn, vol. iv.* No. 2 (AntAr&fiehgy), qf tAe Madras 
G^ernmrnt Afuseumn presented by the Government of 
Madras; TAe Journai &f the African Society, No* 2, pre¬ 
sented by the Society; North Queensland Ethnography 
Bulletins, Nos. i, 2, and 3, presented by the Governmenl 
of Queensland. 


WEDNESDAY, MAEOH aSth, 1903. 

The President (Mr. E. W* iSrahrook) in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and con¬ 
firmed. 

The election of the Gloucester Public Library as a mem¬ 
ber of the Society was announced. 

The resignations of the Mercantile Library of Phila¬ 
delphia and Mr. C. B. Ealfour were also announced. 

Mr*^ P, Manning read a paper entitled, Stray Notes on 
Oifordshtre Folklore/" which was illustrated by lantern 
slides^ and exhibited several objects illustrative of his 
paper* 

Miss L. M. Eyre read a paper entitled “ Folklore Notes 
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from St. BriaveFst Gloucestershire,'' and exhibited an 
object locally known as " The Gift '* in illustration of it 
\injrs, p. 174]. ^ . 

Wr. W, W, Skeat read a paper entitled, *' Malay Spiritual* 
ism {infre, p. 134)1 which was illustrated by lantern slides. 

The Meeting terminated with votes of thanks to the 
readers of the several papers. 

The fotloiving books which had been presented to the 
Society since the last Meeting were laid on the table, viz*; 

The Peabody Museum Papers, vol, ii., presented by Miss 
L Kennedy; The t8fA Annual Report aj the Bureau af 
American £'fAits/«gy,.edited by J. W* Powell, presented 
by the Smithsonian Institution; and Fatitales from the 
Indns, by Barlow and McNair, presented by the Authors, 


THE LETTER OF TOLEDO. 

tr M. otfTU. nt.CL 

{Read at Meeting, 2 ^th February, 1503.) 

Is the year 1184 the w-orld w'as startled by a letter purport¬ 
ing to come from the sages and astrologers of Toledo, It 
was sent to Pope Clement III, and to other men of weight, 
informing them of the impending doom. Tlie world was 
to be destroyed in the year 1186 through wind and storms, 
drought and famine, pestilence and earthquake* The 
people were advised to forsake their houses and well- 
built mansions, and to try and find safety in mountains 
and caverns, to protect themselves against the storms of 
sand with which the inhabitant's of the sea coasts would he 
visited; notably the towns of the East, The air (con* 
tinued the letter) will be darkened and poisoned by that 
fearful wind, and in the midst of it a voice or sound wall be 
heard, W'hich will destroy the hearts of men. All tow'tis 
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close to the shoine wil! be covered v^ilh sand and tarth. 
All this Ls to happen tlirough the conjunction of all the 
planets in the sign of the Scales and In the tail of the 
Dragon, and will take place in the month of September. 
The £un also will enter into the same conJuiirtiQTi. Such a 
rare occurrence can onl}" occur by the will of God, in order 
to be as a wonderful sign of the change to which all mutable 
things are tp be subjected. The premonitpry sign w ill be 
an edipse of the sun* nninediately before the conjunction 
of the planets^ obscuring the whole body of the sun: and 
the moon in the oppo^tion will also be totally eclipsed. 
The sun will appear fiery red and distorted during the 
eclipsep which, moreover* signifies approadiing bloodshed 
in the neighbourhood of a river in the East and similarly 
in the West Doubt and ignorance vvill seii^c Jews and 
Muhammetans until they forsake their synagogues and 
mahumeries.'" Their seel will then be utterly destroyed 
bv the will of God. Know ye therefore to leave the land 
so soon as you see the eclipse. 

This letter or message was sent in the first place in the 
name of the astrologers of Toledop and especiatty In the 
name of the M agister Johannes David is Hispalensb. 
There are many varialioiis of the letter, and It has a 
historj^ of its own, which I Intend discussing here, It may 
appear somewhat remote from the Immediate object of our 
investigation^- It has apparently nothing of ihey^/l in it. 
It is neither a tale nor a custom, nor does It Jetid itself to 
anv of the metaphysical speculations so much in favour in 
so many of the mare recent researches In the field of folk¬ 
lore. The general inclination seems to be to go to the 
very temote and necessarily obscum origins of all the 
manifestations of spiritual folk Ip re, and to attempt thereby 
to solve the manifold problems which the study of the folk 
presents. 1 do not unden-alue the merit of these specula¬ 
tions, nor do I intend criticising the work accomplished 
hitherto; but each of us looks upon these problems in the 
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light of his own invesUgalJons or predilections, and takes a 
diffcrctit path towards the ultimate goal. 

E%erj'thing with which we come in contact or in which we 
move is the res ult of composite forces, and so also is what 
we call the mind of the people. It is not the simple unfolding 
in a direct and strai^t line of any embryonic mental force, 
hilt a highly composite produrt of centuries of development 
under the most snarled influences. The w'arp and woof of 
the human mind and of the lore of the people is not woven 
of one strand of of one colour, it is a multicoloured design 
rtf many strands and of many origins- The more ive try to 
unravel this composEtc design, the more vve find that patient 
following up of each separate thread is the only safe plan, 
unless %vc choose to lose ourselves in the labyrinth of 
metaphysical speculation. We must follow the thread that 
leads to the akein left at the entrance, and not tr}' to unite 
ends which arc separated in time and history* The 
historical investigation of each custom, tale, superstition, 
or charm is the primary condition for the solution of some 
of the problems of folklore. We shall never solve the 
riddle of the human Heart; and we dare not ignore (as is 
often done} all tlie intervening chains and links which bind 
nations and organizations together, nor content ourselves 
with finding sufficient ground for new elucidatory theoiiu 
in a single casual parallel, or even in a number of parallels. 
Our Society, happily, is not wedded to one single dogmatic 
teaching, and I contend that in the variety of opinions and 
view^s there lies a better prospect of approaching the ultimate 
truth,than in following one single beaten track. Because of 
this, I have taken the Letter of Toledo as a typical subject for 
investigation. It appeared in the middle period of the 
Christian Era, and started from one of the most famous 
centres of mediaval learning. It will therefore be useful 
to study the question of this letter uprvards and downwards ; 
to follow its further spread from the twelfth century onwards, 
and to attempt to trace its origin back to older sources. 



nS TAi Leiier of Joled^. 

The pTihcipaJ questions which engage our attention are 
necessarily: in how far has thk or any such letter contributed 
to enrich the stock of popular knowledge and belief? and 
inversely, how much in il Ls due to such belief? When we 
are asked to look upon every item found among the un-i 
lettered as a remnant of ati old slate of mindi independent 
of, and in some points contrary' to^ the modern state of the 
church and of vvbat we call civilisarion^ it behoves us to make 
it perfectly clear that no other influences have been at work, 
and that it crannot be traced to more recent sources of 
tradition, cither by word of mouth or by written literature 
{which last merely facilitates tbe spread of the elements of 
knowledge). One of the greatest delusions, to my mind, 
is the belief that any natiooi nay, any hamlet, has ever lived 
in absolute isolation from the rest of the world. No such 
thing has existed^ at least in Europe; and f am mctined to 
extend the possibilities of intercommunication also to other 
nations and countries. Each kingdom in the East has had 
a period of great culture and of pow^erful intercourse between 
one part of it and another^ Whoever has studied, even 
cursorily, the wayfaring Jife of the Middle and the 

manilold means of carrying tales and news from one place 
10 the oiherj will not, and in fact cannot, entertain for one 
moment the theory of isolation. And where is the influence 
of the Church? and of the Christian apocryphal Iheratun;, 
which is so full of legendary and miraculous malters and so 
well fitted to win the heart of the hearer ? All these sources 
of popular inspiration must first be laid bare, their influence 
examined, their changes followed upland their muUirarious 
combinations described, ere w e are in a position to pronounce 
any specified element in folklore tu be an old tradition 
derived from pre-scieatiBc timesp a relic of an unrecorded 
paat,^' In this process of siftingp time and patience are 
required, and however slow' Ehc proce^ rnay be^ it is, at any 
ratCj sure and 5 afe. How much can we not learn from 
studying our own life, our daily experience, espedaJiy 
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when unmistakable historical evidence fortifies our obsctva* 
tions! From these we start as from a stable basis venture 
into more remote speculations upon metaphysical or 
psychical origins. 

To turn now to the Letter. It presents itself as a message 
sent from the astrologers of Toledo to Pope Clement* 
informing him that the peculiar combination of the planets 
in their course prognosticates a serious catastrophe for the 
inhabited world. Let us note at once two facts. The 
Letter is sent from Toledo by astrologers. The echo of 
the Letter is heard almost in every chronicle of the time, 

Us fame and the dread it produced can be traced through¬ 
out Christendom, without limit of time or space. We meet 
with it in English Chronicles as well as m French, lo 
German, and Italian, with some modifications, which, though 
slight, are yet of sufficient importance for my thesis. 

The profound effect which this letter produced upon the 
people's imagination proves then, in the first place, how 
deeply the belief in the influence of the stars had penetrated * 
into human thought in the Middle Ages, much more generally 
than in older times. An unexpected conjunction of the 
heavenly bodies was sufficient to terrify both the learned 
and the unlearned masses. The belief was universal and 
undisputed. How tempting it woutd be to discuss here the 
history of astrology and astrolitry throughout the world, 
lasting so many centuries I How strongly this belief has 
ruled over man and has influenced him in many important 
acts of his life! How many battles have been fought, how 
many political actions undertaken, under this influence only! 
And when we speak now of a man being bom under a 
"lucky star," are we not standing under the shadow of the 
old astrological belief? Are w-e not still worshipping at the 
old shrine ? One can follow the slow growth of this belief 
through the old systems of worship, and prove that astro- 
logy proper—that is, the science of nativities and of the 
systematic exposition of the influence which each star, by 
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itself 2nd in conjunction with others^ has upon man's 
career—is an artificial and scientific^* development frotn 
more primitive conceptions. Yet it Ai^kfy-d^^loped 

a fid arffyidal itlU/ which was spread and accepted in 
Europe and still clings to the raassesr Shall 1 mention 
Zadkiel and Aloore^ the modern rcficx of similar media!:vaJ 
calendars and almanacks w\ih prognostications and nativi¬ 
ties ? Astrology was imported directly from the East in all 
its details, and yet ive find it in ever)' home and hamlet 
exercising a far deeper mfiuence upon the unlettered than 
the prognostications of our modem weather-prophets and the 
teachings of our astronomers p It is found, f repeat, amongst 
the masses, and it is contrary to our modern science^ yet it is 
not a relic of an unrecorded past.^* We can trace it to a 
special centrep Toledo—a great universityt whither men 
docked from all parts of the w^orld desirous of being 
instructed in the higher branches of knowledge^ There 
no man ^vho aspired to a high position, or who w^as 
eager to slake his thirst for knowledge, who did not repair 
to that centre of learning and toleranccH Alchemy and 
astrology w'ere soon added to the curriculum of teaching. 
Necromancy became by popular etymology nigramaHCVf 
the Black Artp and scholars like Michael Scott and i\Jbertus 
Magnus, who had to pass a courscof education at that famous 
universityp soon became identified >vilh nigrotnancy in the 
eyes of the people. The teacher at that heathen school could 
then only be the deril in pers&im, Amoug the peculiar Virgil* 
legends of the Middle Ages, >vc find one w'hich represents 
the Devil as the teacher of nigromancy in Toledo, obtaining 
as the price of his tuition one of twelve scholars who on 
a certain day had to sH on a flying wheel which turned 
rapidly* and the one who Eew' oE^ was Cjulckly snatched 
up by the teacher as his lawTuJ fee^ We can therefore 
understand the consternation which seked the world when 
from that centre of mysterious learning such a waining 
was sent to forelell the impending doom. 
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ft may bt of interei^t to a^k how fct came about that a belief 
of this kind should strike such deep roots in the mind of 
the nations ? Why should people give credence to asser-^ 
tlons not easily proved? A tegitimale question to put, 
when ontc we have reached the starting-point of the beliefs 
The credulity of the masses is no answer* Even credulity 
presupposes a mental disposition to accept a teaching in 
which therein no control possible, except it he the chance 
accomplishment of one or another prediction. When once 
the belief is established^ ihc mass concludes^ by a chain of 
loose rea-soningi that what has proved tme in one case may 
be true in other cases also. 

J am not bold enough to deny the possibility of the stars 
and planets exercising a certain influence upon man and 
earthly beings. Sun and moon produce the great and 
stirring movements of the seas known as the tides, and svhy 
should they not exercise some similar influence upon the 
bloodj causing it also to ebb and flow 1 The tjuick or slow 
movemetit of the blood stimulates or neutralises our activity, 
it makes ns sluggish or enthusiasticj and thus determines our 
action. The whole electric power stored in the earthy of 
which we now begin to get a faint glimpse, is derived directly 
from the sun; the X rays, invisible to us, mould our life pro¬ 
foundly' and wireless telegraphy may be carried cm in space 
with greater effect than wc are as yet aware. There may 
be an elementan* basis of rudimentarj' experience at the 
root of the vastly-developed science or pseudo-science of 
asLrolog>^ But between I he premiss of a possible influence 
oftheheavenlybodieSpandtJictheoryand piacticeof astrology 
with its systematised interpretation of that influence;^ yavims 
the gulf ivhich modem science attempts to bridge* But the 
people had no clear conception of these tnithsi or apparent 
trutlis. To them sufficed the example of the great, of the 
kings and the aristocracy; and the authority of the masters 
stood in place of individual reasoning. Thus, therefon:^ the 
Letter spread consternation far and widcj. and one of the 
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chroniclernH a shrewd observer of events, ronnects the stir¬ 
ring of the Third Crusade with the deep emotion produced by 
these forebodings^ which In one version of the |j?ttnr are 
directly connected wilh the Holy Land and the attacks ol 
Saladjii on Jerusalem, No less a personage than Giraldus 
Cambrensis connects the Crusade Avith the emotion pro¬ 
duced by this Letter, Roger of Wen dove r^ in his Chroniclej 
under the year 1229, mentions not only thus Letter but three 
Similar letters, ihe oldest being the one under our immediate 
consideration. So does Gervasius (to mention only English 
chroniclers)i and so also Benedict of Pclerbordugh. All 
these ascribe the Letter to Magister Johannes Toletanus 

The pcnodal which the Letter was circulated for the first 
time was favourable for the publication of such auguries of 
evil and qf catastrophes threatening to destroy the world. 
The public spirit w^as then in a slate of effervescence, half 
frightened and half disappointed. The dreaded time of the 
Second Advent of Christ was e spec ted to take place at the 
end of the first thousand years; and the expected appear¬ 
ance of the Millennium w*as one of the factors which had 
often, especially in ancient times, produced ecclesiastical, 
sociab and political convublons^ The year 1000 had been 
awaited by anxious multitudes^ dreading the terrible signs 
and Avonders which were to come upon the w'orld. The 
year 1000 had just past, and neither had the terrihle events 
come to pass, nqr had the enthusiastic expectations been 
realised. A state of subdued excitement remained. Some 
of it spent itself in the Crusades, the rest in apocalyptic 
and mystical literature and in sectarian movements» on 
which I do not intend entering here. They bclang to 
Church histqr}^ proper, and are only mentioned here in 
connection ivith this astrological Letter. 

Man must have something in which to trusty and ou which 
to rely, to strengthen his failing courage and to lift for hiruK 
if possible, a comer of the veil that covers the future. Man 
is always anxious to know that which a wise Providence 



hides from hm : “ the next day " I Here now stepped in the 
new science, w’hich professed to be able to forctelS not only 
what would happen on the morrow, but to give to the 
inquirer an ansvver as to what would happen to him in the 
■ course of his life, and even foretell the length of that life 

and the way in w'hich he would spend it, Backed by the 
authority of science and by the magic of the great names of 
V men acquainted with all hidden mysteries and possessed of 

all the knowledge which canny and uncanny svisdom could 
grant, the belief was accepted as a key to the future, and 
.• the utterances of the astrologers were implicitly believed. 

It so happened that these forebodings did not come to pass, 

* ■, This is ibc psychological moment which invests these Letters 

1 * with a peculiar significance from the pO'iol of view of folk- 

, lore. They shared the fate of aJI unfulfilled prophecies. 

The first stage is, that ingenious devices are inientcd in 
order to explain the non-fulfilment. The penitent mood of 
the people, the mercy of God, llie intervention of other 
unforeseen causes obviated the threatened event, and thus 
the world was saved for the time being. In the case of the 
Letter of 1186, no doubt can exUl of the iruLh of the remark- 

• able conjunction of the planets in that particular part of the 
skies. Professor Grauert, who has studied the later history 
of thb Letter, has been able to ascertain through the in- 

** strumentalitv of the Astronomer-Royal in Berlin that ibis 
; really happened. Minor occurrences which otherwise 

” would have passed unnoticed were magnified into great 

heavenly or earthly convulsions, Winds w ere transformed 
into raging storms, and slight skirmishes sanguinary battles. 
[ f ■ In spite of all these devices the world felt that the prophecy 

If- had not been fulfilled. They did not hear the crack of 

'* doom, 

• The second stage is the reappearance of the Letter soon 

’ - afterwards, i.e. about thirty years later. But it has already 

undergone a slight alteration. It is still ascribed to the 
^f 'Loledo, hut the iiaine of the eminent man 

I 

fi... 
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who forwards it is now the CardHoai johanmes Tolctarms. 
and the date of the prophecy Is now 1229. This Cardinal 
Johannes has been, if I may say so. rediscovered by Professor 
Grauert, who pubLisbcd quite recently a tnoTiograph on 
Meister Johannes von Toledo [IMunich, 1901 and who 
studied this letter in exic/tso in connection mlh the Cardinal 
John. To this monograph 1 must refer for the biblio' 
graphical notes referring to the Lcuer. Curious to knoirV 
ivho the author of this remarkable writing coutd be, Professor 
Grauetl has succeeded in unearthing a large number of 
variants, but he has neither traced its origin nor perceived 
its bearing on other questions^ lie is forced to own that 
the hrst appearance of the Leller preceded by thirty or 
more years the life of the Cardinal. This Cardinal John 
was of English origin and had aUo studied in Toledo^ We 
are not interested here to follow up his political attivit}', 
and to relate his Rght against the Emperor in favour of the 
l*opc. His dabbling in alchemy brought down upon him the 
suspicion of nlgromancy and astrology, which went hand in 
hand in popular imaginatinn. He is credited, therefore^ wuth 
the authorship of this Letter^ iti which also a prophecy is 
inserted about the death of a mighty Emperor in the Eastp and 
the appearance of an "Emperor over the whole universe.'^ 
His contemporary Michael Scott, of the same school, is 
credited w ith the authorship of another prophecy in favour of 
the Emperor Frederic IL against the Pope (about 1244) . He 
is mentioned by Dante as a nigromancer {/njerne, cant. 

V., lifi ff.)^ We see now vrhat had happened to ihe 
old Letter. In spite of the fact that the planetary conjunction 
was no longer tenable, it is still repealed as a justification 
of the events which are foretold ; merely the date of the 
occtirreiice is altered to suit changed circumstances; and 
instead of the old and forgotten name, a new one, very much 
like the old onct also Johannes Toletanus, is substituted. 
Whilst ip the former case it w^as Johannes David Hispalansis^ 
it Is now another pretended Spaniard of the same name, but 
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a Cardinal ! Roger of Wendovt-r prints this Letter also 
under Hie jrear and takes it very s^eriously* 

This time also the prophecy is doomed to failure. The 
Cardinal did not prove more reliable than the older astro¬ 
loger, But what did it matter? No sooner do new occur^ 
fences again cause great excitement than the Letter reappears 
with almost mathematical regularity. The writer of the 
fresh Letter docs not invent anything new, ]usl as little as 
did the Apocalyptic writer in ancient times : but he applies 
old imagery to suit the new requirements. About one 
hundred years pass awaj% and in the years 1322*29* 
during the period of the great commotions in Italy and 
Central Earope* when great floods sweep the Continent and 
laminc ravages many cities, the Letter is circulated again, 
still ascribed to Magister Johannes of Toledo^ The great 
storm which raged in Naples in 1343P graphically described 
by Petrarch^ had, according to the latter, been foretold by 
a bishop living close to Naples who vvas very much addicted 
to the study of astrology, who, however, had prophesied an 
earthquake, and not a storm, Grauert secs in this prophecy 
the reftex of the sanie Letter 

The year 1345 was coosidcied by the astmlogers as oac 
fuJl of evil portents, tn it many conjunctions took place ] 
notably one on the 8th of February, when Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, the Sun, and Mercury were al! standing in I he same 
sign. Villani, in his Florentine Chronicle, testifies to the 
profound impression which these astrological conjunctions 
produced, and how much they w ere believed to have caused 
all the troubles which then visited Italy. The medical 
faculty of Paris declared these conjunctions to be one of 
the causes of the plague (the Black Death), alid they 
repeat in their report almost the very words of the Toledo 
Letter, without mentioning it by name. 

The centre of learning had meanwhile been shifted from 
Toledo to Paris. The old school of necromancers had 
disappeared, and new authorities occupied the piace as.. 
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signed to ihe men of schools of old- Hence when 

the Letter reappears it b made to fit the new condition of 
things* In 1355. about two hundred years after its first 
appearanccH it is found tti a Codcjt at Eich&ladL from which 
Grauert has reprinted it in full. The main points are 
absolutely identical- The same events will occur in con¬ 
sequence of the conjunction of the planets in the Cauda 
Dracohis in the month of SepteT^ber^—floods and storms 
will rage, buildings vHII be destroyed and valleys sub¬ 
merged- Terrible and long-lasting edip^e^i of the huh vdl\ 
darken the dayTand fiery signs and the ecUp!ie of the moon 
signify the destruction of naiiom^^ Sanguinary battles tn 
the East and in the West, shedding of blood and earth' 
quakes will happen. A mighty emperor ^vili die. Few' 
wail survive- The Mohammedans will be sebedwith doubt 
and join the Christ Ian !§. The only safeguard against the 
impending evils will be to hide in caves inside of rockv 
mountains provided with food for thirty days- In this 
prophecy joined the philosophers of Greece* Arabiap His- 
pania, and Francia. It was signed by tiventy^ne hfagisters 
in Paris on the ist of ApriL Professor Grauert asks 
whether the date of the ist of April'' does not point to 
the fact that this Letter may be the work of a wag w’ho 
intended to play a practical joke. I do not think so. The 
people at that bine were not much given to practical 
Joking, and the year 1395 was anything but favourable fur 
it. The world was loo much distraught by interna] strife 
and foreign wars, and minds were under the strong influence 
of mystical and apocalyptic literature. 

1 will pass over the other parallels (uund in the course 
0f the fiftcentli century^ and will mention only one more 
variant of this letter, dated 1480, and published by Grauert 
from MSS- in the Fioretitine Library. This last version 
Is of the utmost Iniportancer for it helps us to recognise 
the elements out of which it had grown, ft k not. as 
Professor Grauert suggests, a reflex of the Toledo Letter 
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mi^cd up with ather from different 

sources^ Before 1 give an abstract of this somewhat 
lengthy documuiit, it ^vill bq of interest to notice that a 
German translation of the Letter exists of Lhe same yeaip and 
if my memory does not entirely deceive mOp I remember 
having seen a variant of it in an English chapbook. I have 
not been able to trace it now^, but hope with the assistance 
of others to find it yeL This shows how long the Letter 
has been able to exist, in its latest form it has lost its 
name and does not mention any authority, but the principal 
features^ the storm and the eclipse of the sun, the death of 
an eiuperarp and the terrible phenomena in heaven and 
upon earth, are faithfully reproduced, ft is still an astro¬ 
logical message, though much toned down as far as the 
astrology is concerned- ll is now a simple chapbook. 

But to return to the Florentine variant. No Johannes and 
no David are any longer mentioned- Neither is Toledo or 
Paris referred to, SimibrlVf little is heard of philosophers 
and astrologers. The letter comes as a message [torn a pious 
hermit from behind Mount Sinai, and also from a certain 
Rasis of Antiochia, who have both got their information from 
Arabic writings. The chief points are a? follows: ** Great 

tribulations will begin wiLh the year 1447 and will continue 
tintiZ 1510, growing stuadiJy oil the while. The land of the 
Chfi'^tians 111 11 be filled wuth more anguish and pain than 
can be described. Wars and bloodshed in the East and 
West, famine, plague, dearth, and deaths The Pop* will cry 
in vain asking the kings to make war in the floly r^nd 
The kingdom of the Franks {Frane&rum) will be destroyed 
through their ignorance. Heresies will terrify the world, 
and not even three Cardinals will be left in Rome, the Pope 
himself fledng from the city. Many clerics will deny their 
faith, and the altars of Pfiul and Peter will be defiTed. Earth¬ 
quakes Will destroy many towns. The planets w ill produce 
much poison among the tiatfons, and the air will be filled with 
exhalarioits which will cans* human bodies to sbriv*! up. 
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Stpnns ivill raise the sand m sandy places and will cover ^ 

men andl they be suffocated. A total eclipse of the sun will 
envelop the whole world in darknesst the moon will 
appear ruddy and dark. All the nations will be seized with 
ignorance and doubt. The Saracen vrill relinquish his 
Hi synagogues andmahummtrnos.^' A mighty emperor will 

die seven months after the eclipse* The sea will overflow 
IP- its border, and the winds will blow so strongly that no ship 

will be able to withstand their force^ Trees will be up- 
rooted and houses overthrown. The only way to escape 
will be to go into the open plain and to build houses of 
wooden beams, covering them with earthy and taking care 
R - to be far au-ay from trees, so that they should not fall upon 

these habitations and crush them . Daniel had already fore- 
seen the coming forth of the IshmaeUtes at the end of the 
sixth sign of the centuries (jrrV), who would cause wide- 2 

K spread misery and confusion. Man}' Christian nations would 

K be delivered into iheir hands, because of their sins. The 

Efcr' Ishm a elites will conquer and subdue Greece^ Gallia, Hispajiia+ ^ 

p . Germania, Aquitania, the Islands of the Sea. even Jerusalem 

and the Land of Promise. {The cruelties to be perpetrated 
■ by the Ishmaelites when they break forth from the desert 

& are then minutely described.) 'rheir pow'er W'jII be the 

ip greatest in Spain, and they w*in go about decked in silver 

and gold and covered with precious stones. The elect of - 

■6- the Christians w^ill then appeart and will show' fay their f; 

S'- sufleringsaod martyrdom their steadfast adherence to their j 

faith. God will then remember His promise and free " 

tliem from the yoke of the Saracens. A Roman emperor 
will then be raised anew> who w^ill smite ihc bhmaelitcs 
‘ vi'ith the edge of the s^vord and dri\ e them away. In Persia^ ‘ 

Egy'pLand Spain tie will vLsil; on them their iniquities seven- • 

fold,, and peace will reign in the lands of the Christians. ^ 

Hr Then will appear the two nations Gog and Magogs and 

Br - divide Aria among themselves. The frightened inhabkaxits ^ 

will hide in the credees of the mountains and in caveroB^ _ 
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for the heathen eat al.sohumari flesh * and no one mil be able 
to contend wilh them. The Roman emperor will then 
besiege Jerusaleiti for seven yoarSj at the end of which the 
Son of Perdition wilt be born. Antichrist w^ill be born in 
Babylon^ brought up in Dcnceaym (Grauert thinks 
Corozalm) Bethsaidai** and will rule in Cafetfiaum, As soon 
as he makes bis appearance the Roman emperor will go to 
Golgotha, and, taking off his crown, will place it upon the 
spot of the CruciUxion. He will pray and give up his soul 
in prayer. In \^t 6 Antichrist will proclaim himself king, 
and will do marvellous things and perform w'onders and 
signs almost as God ^ fire will he cause to fall from' heaven, 
thr demons w’ill obey him, the hidden treasures will be 
revealed to him. The sun will be darkenedi and the moon 
tt'ill appear like bloody and he will deceive many- He will 
then kilt two servants of Christ and leave their corpses 
unburied for three days^ after which they aviH be quickened 
into life and ascend to heaven. But in Uie year 1520 Christ 
will kill Antichrist wit!i the breath of his mouth on hlount 
Olivet, and the archangel Michael ‘niil destroy the heathen 
nations of Gog and Magog and bum them with fire in the 
eyes of all the nations, so that they be consumed. In 1540 
there will be one flock and one shepherd. 

Thus far the abstract of this curious Letter. Its full signifi¬ 
cance can only be gauged if we remember the time of its 
appearance^ The Middle Ages are drawing to a close. The 
Reformation is beginning in the Churc!]. Dissatisfaction Is 
rife everywhere, and the Church of Rome is beginning to 
be identified witli the Antichrist of the old Christian tradi¬ 
tion. . The approach of the htillennium is taught by many, 
and preparations are made for the Second Advent of Christ, 
l am leading the dogmatic questions severely alonc^ and I 
point merely to such developments ofMillcnnary hopes and 
inspirations as w'c meet with among the Anabaptists and 
the Rosierncians; not to speak of many other similar move-^ 
ments elsewhere- Many sects with similar views appear 
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ill England in Ihc i^ih centurj' ; notably' through the efforts 
of Joseph Mede, and more so through Jane Leade, who 
established the welUknown Philadelphfc Society> a sootety 
of the elect to await the toaiing of the Bridegroom 
Dates are fixed for ihe reappearance of Christ; and. as a 
corollary, for that of Antiehristp in spite of the Fact that he 
was identified with the Pope and the Church of Rome. 
Tliis and similar letters uerc implicitly believed in, and 
taken to convey oracles and prophecies which confirmed 
the people in their expectation of impending events. The 
period is saturated with mysticaj and apocalyptical litera¬ 
ture. 

It is idle toassoroe that such writings have remained out¬ 
side the sphere of the people:^' on the contrary, if any¬ 
thing, they were and are potent factors in moulding the 
spiritual tifo of the for their influence has been 

deep and lasting. How deeply it has sunk into the mind 
of the people can easily he aeon if we examine the popular 
belief in such premonitory Letters and in astrological 
predictions^ and co-ordinate popular notiona with the 
principles that are presupposed, or are expressly mentioned, 
in these mystical messages. 

They were eagerly taken up and easily believed, be¬ 
cause they chUned in with a lai^e mass of similar fcradi- 
tion dial had filtered doivn from ancient times. The Letter 
of Toledo became again merged in what 1 conceive to be 
the main stream oF apocalyptical traditiouj which permeated 
ihu ancient Christian world. It had formed fora short time 
a branch of the river. The non-fulfilment of the Nfillennium 
at the end of the year 1000, w^hich had been so eagerly and 
faithfully awaited since the days of St. Augustine (w ho gave 
that interpretation to the classical passages in the Gospels 
and in the Apocalypse of StJohn}phad somewhat discon¬ 
certed the faithful Now there arose another suurce of 
teiTor, based upon the new' science of astrology. The 
people in moments of extreme fear remember the old 
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dark saying^i of the past \ they turn to the old literature;, 
discarded for a time. What was then mam natural than 
to turn to the old formula of the Antichrist, with the signs 
and portents which were to announce the dread event to 
ihc tcmlied masses? The old imagerj' !s revived under 
different circumstances, and thus a letter from the astro- 
logers of Toledo is the form in which it now appears. The 
setting is somewhat different but the substance h the same- 
The old Antichrist legend had meanwhile become thoroughly 
assiiniiated. The nations of the West knew it. It ivas 
known to the old Eddaic wTiter of the ashas been 

shown by recent investigations. The RagttarSk and the 
MtfSpiiU evidently derived directly from the Antichrist 
Saga. The Doomsday of the so-called S^xou mythology 
the result of the Christian apocryphal teaching. The end 
of the world is introduced for the first time to the heathen 
nations. Tlie Christian element is pr€!$cnted in a in)'tho- 
logical form ; only the names are altered, not the substance- 
Instead of a mythical, there is an astrological background, 
and at once we have the letter evolved out of the Antichrist 
legend. Suppose for otic momertt that the chain of m idence 
had broken, and that we found ourselves face to face with 
modern chapbooks arid astrological prognosticationSi so 
absolutely identlcaJ in form with the Vd/us/iJ, what would 
he more nattirat that to assume that these tw'o belong to 
one *"ind the same old mythical European traditipn, and that 
the chaphook must be the remnant of the old form of bel^f^ 
so contrary to the modern notions of astronomy and of a 
Doomsday ? 

For this Antichrist legend, with the signs aisd wonders 
in it, is of a very'' complex origin. It is the growth of 
centuries, during which many of the ft^atures >vith which we 
are familiar io its Eurnpoan shape have been slowiy added. 
Bo asset And others have described the history^ of this 
growthj and have attempted to trace the various elements 
which enriched it to their primary sourrtr. Phrases from 
• K 2 
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the Sibylline Oracles as well as well as from the Bible and 
the Gospels, peculiar interpretations of the classical passage 
in the Revciationj crystallised slowly round a central idea, 
which may be even older than Christianity. Gunkcl sees in 
it the reflex of old Babylonian myths, of the fight of the 
Dragon with God, But we are not now concerned with 
eschatologttal origins. The problem with which w’e are 
dealing is the question of the more recent growth and 
the spread of the developed form- It is ihcreforo not 
devoid of interest to point out that Bede in the eighth 
century, one of the oldest chroniclers of the tifteen 
signs of the Antichrist, and of the Crack of Doom, presents 
a vcr>‘ complete system and theory of Antichrist. U 
is this very composite form, the result of hundreds of 
ycarsof development, with w'hich both the Northern writers 
and the authors of niediieval apocalypses were acquainted. 
They knew, not the single scattered elements, but the 
complete legend. They give the same imagery in almost the 
same sequence, as wc find in the Letter of Toledo, both in 
its earliest and latest versions. In all these versions, as in 
the Antichrist Saga, the scattered elements arc focussed 
into one sustained narrative. Kach of the parallels and each 
single Item can be traced to the WTitings of the Fathers of 
the Church. The different signs existed separately, and were 
only at a later period added one after another to the central 
figure of .Antichrist. It is not neccssaiy to quote the 
parallels to that passage in the Florentine version w'hich 
gives a description of AoiLchrist, his rule over the world, 
the appearance of Gog and Magog, the slaying of God's two 
witnesses, for thev speak for themselves and unnlislakahly 
betray their origin. Of greater inlerest it is to find the 
parallels to such portions in the Letter of Toledo in i i8has 
are connected with Doomsday'. Let us lak^ the hurncaiic 
and storm, find them in Sthylt\ viiL, 203. And the 

sun shall appear darkling by night, and the stars quit the 
sky, and with great fury a hunicane sliall lay waste the 




earth, and {then) shall be ihc resurrection qf llie dead.” 

(Boiisset, 347). Lactantius quotes another Sibyl saying: 

A trumpet shall send forth from heaven a sound of much ^ 

wailing*’ (ik 248). The conversion of the Jew's and /' 

Saracens, a constant (tgure in the Letter, is clearly taken • j 

from a fairly developed form of the Antichrist legend 
(v, Bousset, p. 214, ff.). In the Letter the conversion has J 

no meaning whatever, for that is intended as a warning to ..j 

the people to beware of a catastrophe which is to overtake ' ^ 

all without distinction of race or creed : but by tracing the J 

incident to its source we see the true meaning of the i 

reference. "v 

To sum up. The legend of .Antichrist, starting from one -4 

centre and from one spiritual medium, gathers strength and - 

volume before it reaches Kuropc, when it is quickly taken up 
by the imaginative portion of the population. After a time :• 

il is thoroughly assimilated. The idea of the End of Days, e, 

w'hich may or may not have previously existed among 
the European nations, obtains a definite shape under its , i 

influence. Other circumstances drive these newly-acquired ^ 

conceptions into the background- Unfulfilled prophecies, 
expectations which have turned out vain^ contribute to the ^ 

partial obscuring of the legend in its original and complex ^ 

form. Under other circumstances one part of it, lioweverp ' i 

under a sonicw'hat altered shape. The limitless _ ^ 

dark future is replaced by immediate fixed dates. Instead 
of the end of the whole world, a partial impending dcstruc- v 

tion is described. Credulity is revived, spiritual forces are d 

again at work, astrology joins hands with mysticism and ) 

apocalyptic visions, and thus secures a new lease of life for ; 1 

the old set of hopes and fears. The legend is circulated 
under changed names, adapted to new situations. Another *1 

political and religious change brings the old legend to life Jj 

again, and gives it another interpretation, as happened 
to the Antichrist legend at the time of the Keformation. ^ 

The intermediate form is then merged again into the older 
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and truer one, and both cotitribulc to enrich popntar fancy 
and poetry. 

Only a careful first-hand investigaiion of documentary 
evidence will succeed in sifting the so-called ancient rem¬ 
nants existing in the minds of the people, and in determin¬ 
ing whether they arc to be looked upon as such “ relics of 
an unrecorded past "or as fragments of recent origiti. I 
have tried here to join fink to link in the chain of tradition 
in order to shoiv how deep the infiucncc of this form of the 
Antichrist legend has been, and how far-reaching in its 
results upon the religious and politieal development of the 
nations of Europe during the last thousand years, in the 
course of which the Letter of Toledo has played an impor¬ 
tant part. Other investigations will doubtless show how 
mtich it has enriched the people's knowledge and has con¬ 
tributed to bring about that state of mind which strikes us 
as archaic and '* folkloric.*’ 

M. Gaster. 


MALAY SPIRITUALISM. 

tv WALTBa 9XKAT, M.A. 

{Read at Meeting, 26M Mareh, 1902.) 

WhES I recently had the honour of being invited by the 
Council to read a paper before tliie Society, t had nothing 
ready w’hich sectned suitable for the purpose. It appeared 
to me, however, that it would be a useful piece of work to 
bring together in one paper the inatn facts concerning the 
spiritualistic beliefs of the Peninsular Malays, with jfpecial 
reference to motor-automatisms of the type of the Divining- 
Rod. where the motions of an inert object in contact with 
a human being may be regarded as extern alisations of sub¬ 
conscious knowledge. Out of this idea the present paper 




has groivn-’ I shall therefore now endeavour in the first •'|R 

place to put the details of the Malay performances before /A 

you as clearly as possible. I shall then proceed to state 

the problem, in so far as it concerns ethnology, and shall 

only refer incidentally to the few, and, 1 fear, somewhat . ^ 

negative results which may be of general psychical interest. 

Speaking generally, most forms of spiritualism known to 
us in Europe are most likely known in some form or other 
lo Malay magicians, even though they may not ail have ^ 

been yet recorded. Devil-dancing is practised, and appari- : ^ 

tiuns.and what maybe called Pelting Spirits {Fc/tergeisiern) - j 

are certainly most strongly believed in. House.s are left ^ 

uninhabited on account of phenomena of the classes 
referred to, and I myself once lived for many months in a ' 

Malay house which, according to llie jMalays, was unmis- ' w 

takably haunted. 

Of spirit-writing and kvitatioft, no purely Malay accounts < J 

are yet to hand, it would be unsafe in assume the absence ^ 

of the first till wc know for certain if lliere is any really 
automatic form of pisuchette practised in China, beside the 
case described by Professor Giles as long ago as 1879 , in 
which a poem was composed for the writers, ^ As to the J 

second, there are many references in Malay litcntture to m 

the flying performances of Malayan heroes, whilst to this ^ 

day it is alleged in Selangor that people possessed by the « 

Pontianak ’ (one of the tremendous birth-demons of Malay ^ 

' Karr tnjiny flf ths noi». for miieh ™lumHe ««dstaci« m the eempiliiiB ^ 

oT this wlief , 1 JOB inrllhtod to Mr. K, W, TTunrai- 

» lu Itia Mdsiy PenirlffltU the Kimtianuk (W M«li4llllld U muilly dis- J. J 

lineuiuhtjl « ih« cho« of « ■‘Ji'W srho ha* .lw<l at birth, ihe Bbo«l of a d 

who ha* jMwI Irt thiid-hlrtli Irdnu csUJsi UtHfiuii." a™I Cfcdlted with aU th= ^ J 

Aiurfaiien whieb elsrrwHcre to the I'oniidfiak, Cf.Os*; J. Lnrwou Suwncao | 

Curtom*in/. w1. i., !>. 3*r- I bad aoi wj«n wh« ( wnae to l1i« 

dbovc effect In PP’ S '8 3=7. Thwe t« no donht ikii the :» 

IWO «e often eimfuwd. but thj; behei In the htnffniir,« dwtinguubed from ' J 

the Pontunak. is Cttuiniy ibe lUtwl «pbnftfij>n in the Peninmia. [Cf. Kniijl 
In AM- AVrf. Z*«d , x*ii«., p. I7i aod P- 433 < EieJel, 57 , 58 , Sj, 

1S4, 139, Sfi 7 t»«d in Kranl edict pUHfiesl, ihoucb in ncne of these is ihi! 1 

lsii|^uir (Mice mcoiioncji. Ji. W. T.J 1 
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tmQition)^ acquire? ^upii^matural powers* enablmg diem to 
climb trees of imtntnse height and to walk in safety along 
branches which are no thicker than a man!s thumbi a 
manifest impossibility under normal conditions. A similar 
power is also claimed for the young girls who perform what 
the Malays caJI the Monkey-dance, in which* liow'evcr* they 
are possessed by the Mon key-spirit. 

The burning of incense and recital of a charm called 
Peruaug enables Malay magicians to walk upon water 
without sinking in it beyond the ankles^ A similar charm 
in the case of the Malay form of ordeal by diving enables 
the innocent party to remain under water for an incredible 
periodj Avhjchi according to the Malays, someilines extended 
to ''almost'" three-quarters of an hour, in fact in some 
cases (it was declared) he would remain under water until 
the spectators lost patience and dragged him out, whereas 
ihe guilty party begins to choke immediately. A magician 
from Perak iniorined me once ihat he had used the power 
of causing a sandbank to rise at sea bet ween his own boat 
and that of his pursucr^j- I at once made him a sporting 
offer of twenty dollars if he would give me an exhibitinn of 
it, but he informed me that it could only be done when he 
was really in danger, and not for swagger/* The same 
man^ moreover, claimed to posses^ the power of clair- 
voyanccr but failed in an easy test which he himself proposed. 

The first class of spiritualistic ceremonies* which happens 
to be the one to which I specially wish to direct your 
attcnljon to-night, consists of a simple form of automatism* 
as represented by the movcmenls of inert objects. No 
form of tabic-turning is of course practised by the .Malays, 
who pass iheir lives for the most part in scattered com¬ 
munities. cither in the jungle or at sea, and w^ho do not 
therefore make any appreciable use of such luxuries as 
tables and cliairs. Nevertheless a fairly close parallel to 
our awn lable-tumlng esbibitjons may be found in the 
dance-niual of inanimate objects which the Malay magicians 
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exhihitf though wc do not 35 j'ct possess aoj’ elue as to 
the real purpose of such performaticcs* 

A second class of automatiisms, allied in form to these 
danccSf includes a large number of ways of divining by 
means of the apparently intelligent movements of inanimate 
objects in contact with the magician. 

A third class, which requires tq be distinguished to some 
extent from automatic phenomena, consists mainly of cere¬ 
monies by which certain demons, animals, or even inert 
objects, are made to act upon persons at a distance* This 
kind of ceremony corresponds to what Is usually known as 
a '* sending,” 

The fourth and last class of ceremonies to which 1 shall 
refer includes such rites as are intended to induce posses¬ 
sion either for divinalory purposes or for that of exorcism. 
These fo'ur classes will now be taken in the which 

1 have mentioned them. 

I. In the first class of molor-automatism,s 1 place ihosr 
ceremonies of which the purpose does not lie on the 
surface, and cun only be inferred by the European 

obseirer. . . , 

The Palm-hhssom Dnttce is a very curious exhibition, 
which 1 once saw performed in the Langat District of Se¬ 
langor. Two freshly-gathered sprays of areca-blossom, 
eacli about four feet in length, were deposited upon a new 
mat near a tray containing a censor and three special kinds 
of sacrificial rice. No parltcuiar season was specified. The 
magician ('■ Che Ganti ” by name) commenced the per¬ 
formance by playing a prelude on his violin, and a few* 
minutes later Che Ganti's wife (an aged Selangor woman) 
took some of the sacrificial rice in her hand and began 
toe haunt a weird sort of invocation, addressed to the seven 
sister spirits, probably the souls of the palm. She was 
almost immediately joined in the chaont by a younger 
woman. The invocation consists of four separate sets 
of seven stanzas, each stanza containing four short lines. 
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which rhyme alternately. The first set begins as 
follows: 

** Thm t brftce up, I liniec yp tire palm-hkwui. 

And fomiDcrt] tbc diJtr niftcr to bv hcr«df. 

Thiw [ brac!; upv [ bt4C« np the paJui-bfosKim^ 

Ati 4 tymniou the leoTtid %mct Ep dwtsnd with ihe hiniE:’^ 

The same word!§ arc repeated mtilafis muiundis until all 
seven sisters have been summoned to descend, the witch 
then covers the two sprays of pafm-blossom with a Malay 
pbud skirt or wrapper and Ave cuhiis of white cloth, folded 
double and fumigated. The ebaunt now changes abruptly 
into the second set of seven stanzas: 

** BotiTLW fl htimnwT, bnrtT3W an anvil t* fcrp! tKe Deckbon^ 
of this fflir iting-nty {Lf* iht abeaJ of hlossflinj. 

Brirrow 40 ordtard, barrow a coartjTmi, 

To briajj down ■pp<m cartb the 6drjf tisiMa-** 

Six stanzas follow, in which the names of six other parts 
of the sting-rajj U. the head, wings, tail, gills, &c-, are 
successively substituted. At this point rice b thrnwn over 
one of the two sprajTSj its sheath is opened, and the contents 
fomigated. Then the old woman takes the newly-fumigated 
spray between her hands, holding it upright at the base 
with her hands just resiing on the ground, and the third set 
of stanzas commences with tl»e words; 

" tHg up, O dig up ike #iJd gfufier-plctnls 
Dig ifll ytm gel a fiugtr’i breadth or iwo ofiL 
S«V hit Q «et for a msifiniiaCCTt domiin 
Inl<t which to hrmg depwn the laiij u*iera-’’ 

The remaining six stanzas of this set arc similar to the 
first, with variations appropriate to each one of the sia 
remaining spirits. During the chaunting of this third set, 
the erect spray of Palm-blossom, held between the witch's 
hands, commenced swaying, at first almost imperceptibly, to 
the tune of the musk, its motion becoming more and more 
acectiLuated as the chaunt proceeded. 
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The last sel of stanzas proceeded with the words; 

Bom on hijch the tiwcl ^ack, bcM on !■%)• the JieieMUh, 
ecu’ thifiil ttn high in li* mitlM of the pleasure gnrrlFn. 

Cmne hltheT» niy love, Come hither, my lifc. 

Come hither and msm ymi!»etr in the eourtynril's wnife." 

The last six stanzas vary only in the invitations 
addressed to the spirits, which arc requested to ascend the 
house-ladder and wash their feet, to lake ihdr seal upon 
the mats that arc spread for them, and to enjoy to tht? full 
the good things [e.^.,hetel-lt'ah Ac,), which their hosts have 
provided for their refreshment. The invocation conehides 
with an appeal to the spirits net to be too rough, but to be 
mild and gcrtUe, and as its wailing notes die n^vay. it is 
believed that the seven spirits descend and ** perch like 
birds upon the paJm-blossom, At this point the fiddle 
stopped and tambourines were substituted, the spray of 
blossom forthwith proceeding to jump about qn its ba^, as 
if it were indeed possessed, until it eventually dashed itself 
violently down upon the mav-covered floor of the dwelling,' 

After one or two repetitiDns of this performance, with Che 
Uanti’s wife as the medium, other persons present {luyaeif 
amongst them) were invited to try their luck with it, and 
did so with varying success, which depended, 1 was told, 
upon the impressionability of ibcir souls, as the palm- 
blossom sprav would not dance for anyone whose soul w-as 
not impressionable. 1 myself must unfortunately Usy been 
one of these people, as I never experienced the slighle,st 
tremor, and the palm-blossom remained motionless until I 
got tired of waiting, and moved it myself, when my doing 
so was of course hailed as the manifest work of the spirit. 

When the first blossom-sheaf had been destroyed by the 
rough treaimeiil which it had to undergo (as each lime at 
the conclusion of the dance it was dashed upon the ground), 

■ If 1 icmaubir righlly Che wife retnimni h« hoW at t1»« ijBay until 

it hml tlMhed tw«lf «!"“ « 

m 3 i 4 let it lie. 
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Lhft second waj^ duly fumigaled and introduced to the 
rompanyT iind finally the performance was brought to a 
close by rJiaunting of a set of stan^a.s in whicli the 
spirits are requested to return to their own place. These 
latter commenced as follows; 

1 KUp iht pa.liii-til4A54iiR^ I iUji in. 

[ dip It inin [he while iic^wL 

EwMfi iheMries -wcfirt ihero. 

Eicoft them unto the whlt>p tuiTCLa" 

The remaining stanzas are precisely similar, with the ex¬ 
ception of the colours assigned to the bowl and the heavenSt 
w*hich are described successively as black, green, bliiBp^ red, 
purple^ and yellow. The two sheaves w^ere then carried 
out of the house and deposited on the ground underneath 
a banana 4 rce. I w'as told that if this closing part of the 
performaiicr were not carried out with scrupuloiLS care the 
spirits w'ould not leave the housei and its inmates would be 
strange in their head for days, even if. indeed, none of 
iheiu went mad. 

The l^an^Hg Fisfi-trap is a spiritualistic performance in 
which a fish trap {Mak) is employed instead of the spray 
of palm-biossom, and a different invocation is used. The 
fish-trapp moreoveri is dressed up much in the same way as 
one of our own "Vscare-crow's/' so as to present a rude 
sort of resemblance to the human figure. Its ** dress con¬ 
sists of a jacket and plaid skirt both of 

which should (if possible) have been worn previously. A 
stick is then run through the upper part of the trap to 
take the arms of the jacket and a cocoanut-shell (prefer¬ 
ably a sienie one) is clapped on to the top to serve as the 
fish-trap’s head. The trap, when fully dressed, is held a 
few inches above the ground by two or three people, each 
of whom applic.^ both his lands to the bottom of the Fish- 
trap, in a maoner similar to that employed in our oivn 
table-turning performances^ and the invocation h forthwith 
ehaunted in the same manner and to the same accompani- 
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mcnt ias tliat used -Wi tlie paliti ^blossom pcrforai^^tice. At 
the close of the invocation the ttia^giciaii whispers, so to 
speak, into the fish-trapes eafy bidding it not to dbgrate 
hiiTij but rise up and dance j and presently the fish-^trap 
begins to rock to and frOi and to leap about in a 
manner which, of course, proves it to be possessed by the 
spirits. 

The invocation used on the east coast is a much more 
elaborate affair than that used in the western states, and 
as it b important to llie argument, as well as graphic, 1 
give it verbatim : 

•* Old Miinher 
1 j'ctur ocium I 
Qlii Mother Bcmdini^ 

Vtw from i±i* bsimbcpQ.cl™pp ufl th^ Uafifly W Umk. 

Old ^IdUkt Bandio^i 

Yerflj pdntetJ growing-^htrats CAmm 
PrtHJi the samh'ii. forcfiugcr> 

TTiUaleffl of proOftsM 
From ihe ' PriiUK' itiai jniinddh. 

VuEtf bnLnctwu CHOC 

From the ‘ Prirnw * ihiU a-preidirtlL 

Vullf sjimtq;* from 

The ityenAh bT pftlm.bliOawm. 

ROW hilbcrWTLTiiii 
From Ihc ki^F ftwi^talcv- 
What ttrtS yWi lUtiJiinjl for ? 

Lxikicig far hot emberj 
well Bs ifi£9^6& 
ile« yew have emb™ 

Ai won w mccftiei 
WhuL itrojFttu limkiuitf«r ? 

for my stilt’dlolh 
A* **114» inf Jjbdtetr 
Here b yuux skin-ekith 
As well Myoarjacket^ 

Now you arc 

the bueUu of the ChUiAiiieD, 
ttfukini; for pidjn-wlw. 

As well Jtt hcinH^“^ 

Here ts your pfilra-wioe 

As weli as- h’BPp^fetfct 
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Vuu hitnc Ulicd the pAlu-wiuc 

Ab itrcQ iA lieii]p-jiik& 

Vcfta me drunk whb the |ifiJiti-^ijjc 
Ai wcH ha bcmpjiniv. 

V«a tie rafrJy delMdsu t 
Afld utterly tUsuncird I 
h^ln^ymt hody 
And lcafiiD|f like a nK*bu£k| 
Juni| 3 it^ like pnwfi'^&y^ 

V'ou Aft ih^?tuLigh]y overoowe t 
Laip uow yaur lafcJai^ 

And bound like Ibe unrAAitr 
Swmy from tliii title lo ihai» 
OicQlAtc ta and 
flovrinj; to the left hoiidp 
To the ri^it bazHi bowinif/* 


At the end of the perfonnnnce. an indaEiiaiiQfi was 
chauntedt in order to cause the spirits to return to the 
place whence they came nut; 

Ye wbocaiTit JrQta the cragi neCurn lo ycmi 
Ve who wat fr<[m ihe billi rctum to your hUli, 

Ve who auike Irvin the phiini rtiuiti xq yaur iihtini, 

And let nvt one of yxnu t»e Ihe rond. 

Lei noi ape of you \m* the ff^E|Hilk 

Vc Who cmiK from the p l ace return to yo4U placet 

Vc who came ftom hai-rcomi teium 10 ycur JiuE-rcKutA. 

And lei iwl me of ym fniftake your pkcCi 
Let npt iHic fdyou ndilukc ynur httl-TiMtnA. 

Return now cuch of you. irturn now idl uf you. 

Unle uneSp liny opcfit mkJ edd and youuf; ifMa* 

Lome And hull, ap 4 hlind and eyelcsk 
fttlum ^^lW eaeh of pUp fetum now oU of yw» 

And let not one of yoo siray^or wanderp 
Bui mpt cAch other to ictum in ■ body. 
listeOf O tmen. to my injunctiom^ 

Liften, 0 h^ten, to my i&stmelio&St 
And if yon hearken not io my iiutroetSaEU, 

You Ahall be rebelf In Ihe tight dT Albh^ 

Eui may t be u zhe mcrti\ lerpcni! ** 

Of the Dancittg-Sfoofi of the Malays wc are lold in 
Primitive Cvifure, ii.j 15J: "Mr. Dam In tan ly^n 
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Maby vvdtnen on Keefing Island, who held a wooden spoon, 
dressiid la clathes like a doll i this spoon had been carried 
ta the grave of a dead man. and hetotning inspired at full 
moon, in fact lunatic, U danced about convulsively, like a 
tabic or :i hat at a tnodem spirit stance* This is of 
course an automatism, not a case of movement without 
contact. 

11 . In the next class I place these motor-automatisms 
in which a definite purpose, easily discernible by the un¬ 
initiated, is consciously pursued. In this case also the 
objects arc put in motion by the unconscious muscular 
actioil oF those m conlact with thcnTi 

The DhirtiHg lemofi.—For divinatory purposes the 
Penanjj Malay takes a " rough-coated " lemon, a hen s egg, 
a wax taper, four bananas, four cigarettes, four rolled-up 
quids of betel-leaf, several handfuls of sacrificial rice, one 
of the prickles of a thorn-back mudfish, a needle with a 
tom eye (selected from a packet containing a score of 
needles, out of which, however, it must be the only one so 
damaged), and a couple of small birches made of the leaf- 
ribs of palms—one with seven twigs and the other with 
twelve. From among the foregoing articles, with the excep¬ 
tion of the lemon, the fish-prickle, and the needle, two eq^ual 
portions arc made up, one portion, together with the birch of 
seven twigs, being deposited under a tree outside the house. 
When deposited, the egg must be cracked, and the cigarettes 
and the taper be lighted. Tlie taper is then taken up between 
- the outspread fingers of the joined hands, and *' waved " 
slowly towards the right, centre, and left. It is then depo¬ 
sited on the ground, and the taper presently commences to 
hum blue, this being regarded as an " acknowledgment on 
the part of the spirit. The fish-prickle and the needle are now 
thrust horizontally through the lower part ot the lemon, at 
right angles to each other, and left so that their four ends 
are slightly projecting. A silken cord of seven different- 
coloured strands is then slipped round these ends, and 
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serves as a means of snspcrdintj the lemon over the brazier 
of incenstj the upper end of the cord being held in the left 
hand and the birch in the tigliL Every thing being pre^ 
pared, the magician, after the customary scattering of rice 
and fumigation of the birch and the lemon, recites the 
appropriate charm, and presently cominenccs to pul ques¬ 
tions to the lemon which the spirit is now supposed to have 
entered, rebnhing and threatening it with the bi^h \vhcn- 
ever it fails to answ’cr directly and to the point. The 
spirit's conversational powers were, however, extremely 
limited, being confined to two signs expressing '' Yes " 
and “ No." The affirmative was indicated by a pendulum- 
like swing of the lemon, w hich rocked to and fro with more 
or less vehemence according to the emphasis with which 
the reply was supposed to he delivered. The negative, on 
the othH hand, was indicated by a complete cessation of 
motion on the part of the lemon. When the lemon is 
required to discover the name of a thief, the names of all 
those who are at all likely to have committed the theft are 
written on scraps of paper and arranged in a circle round 
the brazier, when the lemon w'ill al once swing in the 
direction of the name of the guilty parly. The most pro¬ 
pitious night for the performance of this ceremony is 
believed to be a Tuesday. 

The Cup atid Rhtg Oedea^.—^u<^'^h&^ and perhaps a 
commoner form of the foregoing ordeal is described by 
Maxwell, as follows: “Supposing that a theft has taken 
place in a house, all the inmates are assembled, and rheir 
names are written on the edge of a white cup, on which 
some sentences of the Koran are also inscribed. A ring is 
then suspended by a maiden's hair and held right over the 
middle of the cup. It is then swung round gently, and the 
name which k first strikes is the name of the thief.*' 

In a slightly different form of the divination, the Instrument 
is a bowl, which is filled wiih water and covered over with 
a white cloth, on which the scraps of paper with the names 
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are 5ucce5&ive[y deposited- TKe bowl is supported by tw'O 
men on their knuckles, and a passage horn the Koraji is 
read. When the scrap of paper containing the name of 
the thief is laid on tjie cloth coveringi the bow'l twdsts 
itself off the men's knucklesp and falls to the ground with a 
crash. 

T/i^ 5ira? Ordtiil.—ln same cases a sieve {ii/iru) is 
similarlj" used. Mystic sentences are ivritten upon it with 
rurmerict and when all I he household is assembled a man 
grasps the sieve by the edge and holds it out horkontally. 
Presently it is seen to commence oscillating up and downj 
and ^nlls away from the man who is holding it^ the latter 
following its lead until it reaches and touches the thief, 

TAe Divinijtg-ri>d.—Th^ last object of this class is the 
Malay divining-rod> which b similarly gifted with the 
powder of making supernatural movements- This is a rod 
or birch of s^ga (the best marketable variety of cane)* 
which may consist either of a single stem^ or of any odd 
number of stems up to nine+ The handle of the rod or 
rods is bound with a hank of "Javanestr” yam, which may 
or may not be stained yellow. The sorcerer w^ho wishes to 
use it gra^s the butt-end of the rod in hb right Est^ and 
after burning incense and scattering sacriBcial rice, repeats 
the appropriate chamij which commences with a summons 
to the spirit to descend froin the mountains and enter into 
his embodiment. If the invocation is properly perfprmedi 
the spirit descends, and entering the sorcerer's head by 
way of the fontaneh proceeds down bis arm and into the 
rod itself. The result b that the tip of the rod commences 
to rotate with rapidly increasing velocity, until the sorcerer 
loses consciousness, in which case the rod will point in the 
direction of any sort of lost or hidden treasure, which it 
may be the object of the operators lo discover. Even 
underground wratercouldt 1 was assured, he thus discovered. 

III. We now come to the third cUss—lhat of demons, 
animals, and even inert objects, which arc made to act on 

L 
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persons a distance—a cLaijs whichi as I^havn^ already said 
includes stnifhigs of ev'crj^ description.^ 

One form of sending is described as follows : 
" When one individual has animosit)^ against another, he 
constructs a dagger upon magic principles^ and recites a 
prayer over iL Then, if his adversary lives at a distance, 
the sorcerer, seizing the dagger by the handle, stabs with 
the point in the direction of his enerny, whereupon the 
latter immediately falls sick. Blood gathers on the point 
of the dagger, and this the man sueAs^ exclaiming: '^Now 
I am satisfieeb^ whilst his adversary becomes speechless 
and e^pires.*^ 

Another form of Tu/u, in which the bow appears to have 
been employed as the lostrument, ivas related to me by a 
Malay magician as follows: If you wish to abduct another 
personas soul, you must go out of the house either at day¬ 
break or when the newly-risen moon looks red/' and 
standing wdth the big toe of the right foot resting upon the 
big toe of the left, make a tnimpet by putting your right 
hand before your moulhj and rcciie through it the cliartu, 
which runs as fotloivs:— 

" 6in, 1 iooie my sbafl^ 1 tooee It, and dit mom dcadi ortTp 
T ttjOM it and itic sro ia citlrigyuhctlt 
t looic il flwwl the storm barn dim. 

Ycl I ibixit M at soTij mEKin, or 

Bui nt l-h* hcnn- ltiinga of a ehilii of ihc bunuin nice, W’jiiifl 

Clu^, cluck t soml of Sf>-aatl--Sdu 
Come ^nilk with sic, 

Cnmc And dt vAth rn^, 

Cnmc Bud and fhofc niy 

The text of iliis charm would^ t thinks be conclusive 
proof, even if there were no other, that the form of magic 

■ [Thf nM^ckti U at any mltf) aa Aendiaj; h\a rrmg^c 

bovb^ cr m pfw/ria jvrr^ttn intij tbc body of hh cnony- Cf- Nyi, CAes 
ia ^AiuraradM^ p. 11^ N, VV. T-] Amvng itw however^ th^ «rc. 

mooiis arc caUed not srtfdiasi but iifld I am at flJL mu-c b<^ 

\ha B|Tpl^ 

^ [CL dtf d/iJJiJMJ i^ji p. 345- N. W. T.] 
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called ajrroiv-scndtng, ai* rather, arrow-poin ling,was formerly 
in vogue among Malay magicians. 

The next three sendings are taken from an old but 
valuable authority on the Peninsula named Bi^bie. One 
farm of sending it is called Tuju ‘Nantong, or the “ heart¬ 
sending being the Malaynajne both for the human 

heart and also for the cordiform top of the newly-opened 
bunch of bananas. The person who employs this form of 
withcraft has to search for one of these cordiform tops and 
perfottn a magic rite under it. He next has to tie the 
banana-top, and having recited a prayer over it, burns the 
point which communicates with the lieart of his adversary, 
in flic ling excruciating agony. When he is tired of torment¬ 
ing him he Cuts the and the man’s heart simul¬ 

taneously drops from its proper situation, blood issuing from 
the mouth of the expiring sufferer. 

In the remaining instances the sendings apparently con¬ 
sist of insects-' 'I'he Tuju yindangvs a kind of sending in 
which the sorcerer employs an evil spirit in form of a cater¬ 
pillar, which is carefully reared in a new vessel and fed 
upon roasted padi. It partakes of the appearance of 
the silkworm. Us keeper dircfCts it to attack the enemy, 
saying: '* Go and devour the heart and entrails of so- 
and-so,” or words to that effect, wherettpon it departs 
and flies against the ill-fated individual, entering generally 
i’.Uhcr at the back of the hand or between the shoulders. At 
the moment of contact a sensation is produced as if a bird 
had flown against one's body, but it is invisible, and the 
only sign of its presence is the livid hue of the spot where 
it has entered. On entering, it forthtvtth performs its 
mission, inflicting intolerable torment. The body gradually 
.becomes blue, and the victim expires. 

One of the spirits most dreaded by the Malays is the 
Pohng^ whose shape is described as resembling nothing io 

^ MAttilUt JUs Miinani 1®%, 

p. j77 I Torraid, S&uik African Baufu p- 2^1^ N.W.T-1 
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Lhe anitn^ worlds but whose head b fomed very much like 
the handle of a jfm; the eyes being situated at cither 
end of the cross-guard, and the upper part of the blade 
representing the neck* from the eittrefnity of which branch 
oat two spinous leg-tike processes, running nearly parallel 
with is spiral filiform bodyi widening out at the insertion^ 
and gradually approximating at the extremities; at least 
such is the form of the which a Malay physician 

and dealer in the black art will rudely sketch if requested 
to do so. It h difficult to bdievep althqtigh we are so 
assuredj that this demon, with whose figure the Mdays axe 
so well acquainted, is nevertheless always invisible, ft 
is death by the Malayan code to keep one, but it is never¬ 
theless asserted that severaJ fe in ales are in the habit of 
doing sOi as the possession of a imparts exquisiie 

beauty to its owner, even though she be naturally ugly. 
The men seldom keep one of these spirits unless they 
have some revenge to gratify, though occasionally they 
keep them for hire by Others. The PQl&rtg^ is kept in a small 
earthen bottle, whose neck is sufficiently wide to permit 
the introduction of a finger. As it feeds upon human 
blood, its keeper cuts his finger once or twdee ^ week, 
either on Friday or Monday nighty and inserts it to the 
bottle for the P&io^ig to suck. Should this he neglected 
the demon issues fmm his confinement and sucks the whole 
hod}" until it becomes black and blue. Directly anyone is 
attacked by a Pal&ftg^ he either screams out, and faUs dovvn 
in a swoon, or becomes death-1 ike and speechless. Some¬ 
times possession is shown by incoherent raving, and in 
other cases by acts of violence on the hy-standers. Oc^ 
casiondly, even death itself ensues. The is under 

strict management, being obliged to inflict the punishment 
in that kind and degree which his master directSH The 
Malays say that this form of possession (like that of wer- 
wolfi^m b infectious, at least in somecaises^ as people who 
♦ [a &'AV.Td 
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^ have been so incautious as to ask the sufferer the simple 

^ question, "'What is the matter? Have you got a** 

1 arc instantty affected in a similar manner. Mr. Thomson 

Cv (of Singapore) saw a man who positively assured him 

^ that he had seen no less than twenty individuals thus 

r: seized at the same time. 

« The soothsayer or physician is called in to the patient in 

order to enorcise the spirit. He draws a representation of 
it in a white basin^ and pouring water on to it, desires the 
V patient to drink the same. He then holds the ends of the 

j possessed person’s thumbs in order to prevent the escape 

Z of the Poiong (that being the door by which it makes its 

exits and entrancesjj and questions it as to its motives 
for tomientiiig the indiiidduaJ. Having received its replies 
^ through the mouth of the possessed, he proceeds to starch 

^ all over the body for the lurking place of the spirit^ w^hich, 

ri notwithstanding its invisibility, is supposed to be perfectly 

tan^ble^ and to he lodged betw^een the skin and the flesh.^ 
^ As soon as; the magician has discovered the spot in 

[" which the P&lang is concealedi he exacts an oath of it to 

p the effect that its previous replies were tmei and that It 

£ will never re-enter the body of the person from w^hom it is 

about to be expelied. The sorcerer sometimes, indeed, 
exerts so great a power over the Pclang, as to compel it to 
cntei" into and destroy its own master. 

£ According to Malay accounts^ the proper way to secure a 

\ P^l{?ng is to deposit the blood of a murdered man in a 

r! small bottle or llask^ and recite sundry conjurations over it 

^ for the period of seven or fourteen days, when a noise will 

C tc heard In the bottle resembling the chirping of young 

“ birds, 'ITie operator then cuts his finger and inserts it into 

^ the bottle^ when the PcZ&jig sucks it. This is repeated 

daily, and the person w^ho llius supports the Pciititg is 

F * [Something auoJogoiu appear?; to Ik the bdieT in |>o»es£^ bv 

? loud, ^hich cntLr il]£ bod]^ under the N. W^T.] 
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called its father^ if a man^ or its mothert if she happens to 
be a woman 

Tlieis, 1 was assuredp invariably preceded by its 
pet or playthings the Pel^^sit,^ which appears to be usually 
identified mth a spedcs of bouse-crickets of vs'hich 1 wa$ 
once shown a Bpecimcn by a MaJay in a smalJ glass bottle 
or phiaL Whenever the P&iortg is commissioned by Its 
adopted parents to attack a new victim * it sends the 
on before it, and as soon as the latter^ flying along iii a 
headlong fashion^ ^nd usually tail foremostj enters its 
victim's body and begins to chirrup, the follows 

TIic Peiesit appears to be <Krcasioiially kept citber as a 
substitute for^ or as actually identical with^ the P&Ung, and 
I was told that it was^ like the Pchng, occasionally caught 
and kept in a bottle, and fed dther with parched rice or 
with rice stained yellow with turmeric, or with blood drawn 
from the tip of the fourth fingerp and that w^hen its owner 
desired to get rid of it, it was buried in the ground. One 
of the most widely recognised w^ays of securing a Pehsil, 
which is regarded in some parts of the Peninsula as a valu¬ 
able species of property, consists in exhuming the body of 
a child and carrying it at full moon to an ant-hill, w^here it is 
reanimated and presently lolls out its tongue: ivhen this 
happens the tongue must be bitten off and buried In a 
place where three roads meet, when it wdJI eventually 
develop into a 

Th^iPclang is also sometimes identified or confused with 
a familiar spirit called Bajang in Kedah, which appears^ 
however, to have originally been regarded os an entirely 
distinct concepticiiij since its usual embodiment is stated to 
have been a polecat or rather civet-cat. 

We have, then, in the list of Malay familiar spirits, the 

* Anffthet MAlay sQpcDUllDn b ih^l lht blodd of mnidercd men tuiiii Jnio 

s c£ 

*■ [CC/Uffniaf 307 jy. A, fr, 3£iiv., aSS- K.W.T.J 

• [Cf- CfMtc, p. ^ Pot magic prop&ftics of icmgue, cf. 

Bttr. tSSi-a, Ik f[J KAV^T.] 
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P&hng [or Bajang) and Us plaything or messenger the 
Peicsify the latter of which occasionally appears to be 
actually regarded in some cases as the Potong^s embodi¬ 
ment, although it is more usually considered as distinct 
from the Pphng. During the Cambridge E^tpedition of 
1 S 99 came more than once on the track of these pecu¬ 
liar demons. At a vill^c near Trengganu I sncceededj fay 
some strategy^ in obtaining a snapshot of a woman who 
kept a familiar spirit* but most probably she guessed that 
something was up. for next moming my Malay friend who 
had helped to arrange the matter came and toW me she 
had just been to see him, and had complained that she had 
dreamed that a great white magician from over the sea had 
stolen away her soul, I sent her a present ol a little gold 
dust which I had recently purchased, but even then she was; 
only pacified with diffrcnlty, as she complained that I had 
not sent her quite enough of it- 

it is interesting to note the syniptoms displayed by 
the supposed victims of the demons 1 have just been 
describing. In various Malay accounts we are told that 
a person possessed by a Piil&itg, whclher a virgin or a 
married woman, either falls into a death-like sw'oon, or 
cries out and loses consciousness of what he (or she) is 
doing, and tears and throws off his or her clothing, biting 
and striking bystanders^ and blind and deaf to everything, 
A curtain sign that one of these fils is coming on is for 
the sick person to rave about cats. Wnen the P&kng has 
been exorcised^ the sick person at once recovers conscious¬ 
ness, but is left w'eak and feeble ; but if the means adopted 
for exorcising it are unsucces&fult the person who is 
attacked yells and shrieks in anger, and after a day or two 
dies. After death blood comes bubbling forth from the 
mouth, and the whole body is blue with bruises- 

At a place on the east coast of the Alalay Peninsula I 
came across a different belief, viz^, that in a particular 
species of vampire. At Patani, one of the members of the 
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expedition (Mr. Gwynne-VaughAn) informed me that he 
was walking down the main street of the tow'n when he 
was stopped and asked if he wished to see some skulls. 
He had the presence of mind to reply in the affirmative, 
and was taken outside the town and there shown two 
skulls which had been feeding, it was alleged, upon the 
soul of a Malay woman. 1 myself then went to see them, 
and bought tile two skulls for a couple of dollars, and 
brought them home. 

Those w'ho are familiar with T. Lockwood Kip1ing*s fine 
w'ork on Man a»d Btast in India will doubtless remember 
the beautiful specimens which he gives of the calJgrapbic 
pictures of which oriental penmen are so fond. Pictures 
of this kind are occasionally employed by Malay magicians 
for various objects, and form one of the methods adopted 
for guarding a house against the entry of the familiar spiriLs 
which I have been speaking. They consist, as in India, of 
the names of God and of various prophets, and prayers 
cleverly woven into a design, which is believed to furnish 
a complete protection against the spirits referred to. 

IV. Of the ceremonies of the fourth class, via. Possession 
and Devihdancing, i have seen, perhaps, altogether about 
half a dozen performances, though 1 need scarcely remark 
that it ts a most difficult task for a European to obtain 
permission to attend such ceremonies at all, and it can 
only be done by possessing a strong friend (so to speak) at 
court. 

At these performances the magician and a large number 
of his friends and relations being assenblod in the sick 
man’s boose, the magician seats himself on the ground facing 
an attendant who chaunts the invocation, accompanying 
himself upon the Malay three-stringed vioL After much 
burning of beniotn aod scattering of sacrificial rice the 
spirit descends, entering the magician's body through the 
fontanel. The magician is at once seized with convul.sive 
twitchings which seem to spread all over his body, and 
these are accompanied by a rapid rotatory motion of the 
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head, which he makes revolve from right to left at a 
tremendous pace.* shaking at the same time his shoulders 
and thighs^ and getting more and more violent until the 
whole body is quaking like a jellyp thus producing an 
almost painfully vivid imitation of an epileptic fit. 
however, he falls down in a state of what is doubtless real 
exhaustionp and after an intei^'al rises again and com¬ 
mences to dance. The entire process is repeated several 
times; and a qniet interval then follows, during which the 
magtcbin, sitting on the ground, replies in a high, aqueaky, 
unnatural voice to any questions that may be put to him, 
not merely as regards the welfare of his patient^ but even 
as regards private and personal matters, which are of 
interest Only to the patient's friends and relations. In the 
course of this catechism the magician expounds the cause 
and nature of the sick man^s illnessp as ivell as the remedies 
which should be adopted for his recovery. 

Among the oracles thus delivered at a performance 
attended by Mr, F* F. Laidlaw^ and myself in Kelantarip 
there was one which is perhaps well w^orth recording. We 
had arranged next day to attend a Malay bull-fight, to 
which we hud been Invited by His Highness the Raja Muda. 
These bull-fights are not fought on the unequal lines of the 
Spectacles called by that name in civilised Europe, but con¬ 
sist of a fight on equal terms between tw^o powerful and 
carefully trained bulls, which seldom do each other or any¬ 
one else much injury^ and which as exhibitions of slrengih 
are exciting to watch. During the catechising of the 
magician to which I have alluded, he was asked to give 
what I believe is called the "^^straight tip" as to the probable 
winner of next day's contest, and gave as his selection a 
bull named Awang Ranggong. On the following aiter- 
noon Mr. Laidlaw' and 1 were sitting on the dafs nest to 
His Highness* and when the bulls w ere brought on the field 
His Highness asked me which bull 1 thought looked most 

^ [Cf. Wctitivtntmli p, 33. KH'.T.J 
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Jikely to win. Remembering the sorccret^s tip. I replied 
** Awang Ranggoiig/' though ! did not know one bull from 
the other, and in the resijJt ** Awang Ranggong" certainly 
won hands downp breaking his opponent s horn in a few 
rounds and driving him off the field in most ignominJou^ 
fashion. The sorcerer'^s reputation as a good judge of 
cattle" naturally went up, though f must confess that it 
would take a great doaJ more proof than w^as actuaUy 
forthcoming to make me believe that there could have 
been anything supernormal about the sorceret'^s Up* The 
sorcerer appeared to remember what he had ^id when we 
talked with him aftenvardsp and 1 am inclined to look 
upon the performance as a very' clever piece of acting, I he 
voluntary or conscious element being often probably 
far greater than is imagined- 

In this connecUonj I see that in the papers of March i8th 
a case was reported of a man who had the power of 
increasing the pulsations of his heart to 105 per minute^ 
and of throwing himself into apparent convnbions as a 
means of extracting money from soft-hearted people. 

Wc may here leave onr facts and come to the question 
of I heir interpretation. And here, as I have already said, 
it is the ceremonial import of tlie first class of ceremonies 
in which I am personally most deeply interested. This is 
a problem which cannot be answered or settled ofE-hand, 
and 1 propose to leave this class to be dealt with last, 
a$ r can at present only vaguely indicate what I venture to 
think is a possible solution. The inductive method is our 
only guide through the gloom, and [ \vill therefore eoni- 
me nee by examining the three classes of ceremonies 
w'hose import w‘e know. 

First among these come objects admittedly used for divi¬ 
nation, and I will commence with the Divining Lemon as 
the most instructive ceremony of this kind. In this case w e 
have a tree w hose spirit is the objectf so to speak, of a special 
cult; the spirit of the leraon^ equally with the leiiion-trce> 
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beings Looked up to ajid revered aimast as a tutelary spirit 
by the travelling players of Penang, The Invocations 
addressed to this tree show that, as in most branches of 
Malay magic^ every part of the tree possessed its appropriate 
alias* Thus the root was called the seated Prince,"^ the 
trunk was called the "standing Prince/^ the bark the 
" Prince stretching himself/' the leaves the beckoning 
Prince/' and so op^ as jn the address to ihe Fish-trap spirit. 

To this I may add that one of the Malay methods of 
abducting another person's soul was by causing it to enter 
into a bunch of seven lime-fnjiU on a single stalk; that 
limes arc u&cd by Malays for ceremonial bathingp &c,i &c, 
I think wc have here an instance of the invocation of a 
vegetation spiritp whose close association with man in the 
minds of Malay magicians most probably ori^nally arose 
from the great practical utility of the acrid Juice of the 
lime for cleansing purposes; the divinatory power at- 
tributed to it arising oul of the generally sacred character 
which It acquired from its happening to he used in ceremonial 
purification. 

We next come to the Divining-rod and the Divining- 
sievOf both of which being inatiimale as well as inert 
objects differ from the Divining-lemon (which is always 
used when fresh and green), but which are nevertheless 
admittedly used for divination. 

Of the Divining-sieve 1 wDl say but liltlep as the charm 
employed to work it has not yd been recordedj and 
hence we have no information as to the kind of spirit 
invoked. In the ease of the DivJning-rod, however, the 
spirit invoked is that of the tree (in this case the rattan, a 
caneH:rrceper nr calamus), from which the living rod was 
obtained. The reference in the charm is to the long feathcrj' 
growing shoots of the rattan» which, armed with formidable 
prickles^ arc frequently to be seen projecting like lightning 
conductors or waving about in the wind, above ihe top¬ 
most branches of the loftiest trees in the jungle. The 
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Diviniiig*ro<J of the Malayi; appears to me to be tbc dose 
counterpart of the Divining-sticks of the Zulus, Maoris^ 
Melanesians, and many others ■ and J think 1 may say that 
it would not be surprising to find them all worked more or 
less on the same general principles. 

One point lliat I wish to bring out in the case orthe 
Dirining-rod is that the spirit which agitates tJie rod is 
believed by the Malays to enter the magician’s head, and 
descending through his arm and hand, to take up its 
quarters in the rod itself, and is not supposed to remain, as 
has sometimes been thought, in the body of the magician 
so as to guide his arm or hand. The oscillation originates 
with the spirit in the rod, the magician being obliged to 
follow so long as he grasps it, whithersoever the spirit in 
the rod may lead him.' It is obvious from this description 
that a conception of the Malay Diviniog-rod differs widely 
from a conception of the Divining-rod to be met with in 
Europe, where the " dowser" regards the rod merely as a 
convenient external index of his own inner consciousness, 
so that his finding water docs not really depend on his use 
of a hazel-twig, and any other kind of equally long and 
light object would do,® [ believe this is not the orthodox 
tvater-findor^s opinion, but at least it is a reasonable one; 
and the point is that whereas in this case it is the involun¬ 
tary muscular action of the man that moves the rod, the 
Malay idea is that the spirit in the rod, so to speak, moves 
the man, dragging him after it to the spot where the 
treasure lies hid; which is also the view taken by the 
majority, and perhaps the less reasonable, of the dowsers. 
The cases of the Divining-bowl and the Ring arc a little 
diiferent from the preceding, as they arc clear instances in 
which the animated object is neither of animal nor vege¬ 
table origin. Kevertlwless they are entirely in keeping 
with Malay ideas about inanimate objects, /.e. that they 

' [Ct MjiedciDsId, Afittami, L. lit, N. tV. T.J 

’ [Cr. /vtiir/r, kt, ^34,] 
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may be^ and very frequently arcj possessed by spirits, and 
that when so possessed they fnay be moved by the latter^s 
ag'encyh It is probable that neither of the riles is of 
Malay origin^ but unfortunately it is impossibJe to classify 
them^ as we do not possess the qbaj^nis. 

As regards the Sendings, one of the principal ingredients 
of the idea underlying these ceremonies appears to consist 
in employing certain objects or insects which, thanks to 
their buarre appearance or othenvise suggestive charac¬ 
teristics, have acquired an evil reputation, sneb as would 
no doubt work strongly, through suggestion, upon the minds 
of a superstitious people, Tlius rriagic rites of the P^long 
or Pr/esiY types most probably owe their origin to the 
peculiar shnipo, colour, or perhaps even notesj of certain 
strange insects, such as the Malay iantem-fly, grasshopper, 
caterpillar, and housc-lI^ard. The last-mentioned is in fact 
an almost certain instance, as It is regularly classed with 
the crocodile, obviously on account of its shape; and the 
same may perhaps be said of the Tuju yindang or cater¬ 
pillar-sending; a belief in whose attacks may perhaps 
account for the terror with which Malays regard a certain 
swelling of the foot, which they attrifautc to the bite of a 
caterpillar*^ 

The suggestive ness of shape comes out. how^everj yet 
more clearly in the employmeut of the heart-shaped blossom- 
tip of the banana, but most clearly of all^ perhaps^ in ihe 
use of arrowy-points and daggers^ for which, in North 
America and Australia, the use of the magic bone appears 
to be the almost universal equivalent. On the other hand, 


' [TbvM Kowewt me noE con-Ecvcd to m»crUp for tn <Khtr 
iwcirk! firi-ij him\^ Mimaii MjcuJuly cmjjloyed; eu fot mitiijadc dm in Java^ 
anti smiebpc tbe FAnEl. nnil haiixiless arc cM:rajnoaaIly 

uii3iKd+ thete bug doubtljf^ In ctich cose ^pecinl Hosesna foi so 

All tfacsc! appw, iQ be merely joenJ tarlaiians of i}\t werwolf 

sdi!^ DLTidC m nicli ^ould be cLuied wilh tbe wer-tiger beliefs, which elec held very 
liiongly tw ihe Peninsuliif MaMj^niT atiJ in pruiny oltker porU uf Ehe Malay 
fGGtML K. W. T,] 
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it b pa^&iblc that the familiar demon called PcI&ngy which 
is described as so itibiutely resembling a kris-handiet may 
reafiy represent the spirit of the krisp as Mr. N* W* 
Thomas has suggested. Such “ manulactured ** spirits are, 
as he points outj found in America (vide Hjiresu Am, 

IS84-5, page 591. I atn inclined, however* to think 
that more direct evidence is required on this pointi and 
that the Pa/ottg and the kris-spirit are not necessarily 
connected, 

Jn ceremonies of the fourth class* >vbich include posses¬ 
sion and cxorcbm* the purpose of the ceremony appears to 
bcp In the first instanccj divinatory and diagnostic ; but in 
many cases the magician invokes the spirit of some power« 
fiul wild beast, such as ihc elephant or tiger^ which it may 
be presumed is strong enough to conquer the evil spirit 
willi which the sick man b possessed; and though the 
simulated struggle in such cases is often a severe one* the 
magician generally succeeds in carryifig his purpose of 
frightening or driving the evil one out of the sick man's 
body; a form of exorcism w^hich is obviously pamllet to the 
practice described in the Scriptures as the driving out of 
devils through Beebebub,” their prince*” 

We now^ come to the ceremonies of the Fbh-trap and 
PaJm-blossom class- 1 venture to think there are good 
fir/md/iscie reasons for supposing them to have been per¬ 
formed, in the first instance, for a practical purpose* Stated 
in the form of a syllogism the argument is— 

1* These particular ceremonies arc animistic ceremonies* 

2. All other MaJay animistic ceremonies have some 
practical object* 

3. These particular ceremonies should abo have some 
practical object. 

This argument, however, does not carry us very far* but 
I think that the best results can only he obtained by the 
comparatiire $tudy of more nr less homogeneous^ as well as 
contiguous, groups j and perhaps the most satisfactory 
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way of attemptinig to get at the true inner meaning of 
these cere monies is to compare them, not n-ith the cere* 
monies of any distant and unrelated race or racesp but with 
the ceremonies of the Jakutis of the Peninsula itself^ who 
are an unconverted branch of this same Malayan race 
though in a much more backward and undeveloped state of 
culture* 

J will take the Fish-trap first, as being the more dtfficuh 
performance to explain. 

The" Be^isi are one of the more importarLt of these 
Jakun tribes, and J have on several occasions been fortunate 
enough to be present when they were engaged in their 
tribal feastSp which tCKOk place at the sowing of their rice- 
crops, as well as when the padi be^n to bloomy and again 
at the Eieginuing, middle^ and end of the rice-harvest. On 
occasions of tills sort a simple kind of fermented liquor 
Was brewed from various wild Jungle fruits^ such as the 
and a banquet foliowsp after which both sexes^ 
crowning themselves with swEet-smelling wTealhs of fra¬ 
grant leaves and flowers, and covering their persons with 
cunningly-plaited leaf-festoons and tassels^ indulge in sing¬ 
ing and dancing to a late hour, tlie proceedings terminating 
in. a sexuai org)^^ 

Before the commeneement of the banquet, when all the 
tribe Imvc been called together^ benzoin is burnt by the 
chief of the tribe, a portion of cooked rice deposited on 
the top of a tree-stump in the neighbouring jungle^ and the 
spiribs of the animaU and insects which are designated as 
the “ enemies of the rice are at the same lime invited 
to a solemn truce by the following charm w^hlch the cihief 
himself pronounces : 

Partsdee* O * ' (a t^bog^imme lof the 

PfljtAke* O Vitx%y 
Pujtflke,, O 


^ aiiiil{>};iw In the Bandana, ” cereitinEiy in tndia, vitk I!opUni+ 
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FWbikt, O Flnrcfiap 
Portakt^ O Sunk'buptt 
hiilEk«, O Calefpiiknhi 
O Cn^ctL FJy* 

?»Ukc. O 
pfuULkei O VVad-pIg^ 

Pwtakc, of yjo. of iTin top of the Vear (fii. th* Yeai^i oldst-bcHii) 

I J»Tc not oiai yrtj 

Eat am just sixMlt Id do itk" 

Of the songis that were chayntedg or rather on these 

solemn occasion^j 1 myself collected no fewer than, thirty- 
six, and tbeir character has, I think, an important bearing 
upon the arguments Most of them commence with an 
enumeration of the most striking characteristics of some 
particular wUd animal, bird, ot reptile. The singer then 
proceeds to describe the incidents of its pursuit by men 
from his own encampment, the eventual slaj-ing of the 
quarry (with poisoned darts, knives, or spears, as the case 
may be), and the cooking and apportioning of the meat 
thus obtained among all the members of the tribe, young 
and old. and big and little." In a number of other cases 
the chief characteristics of various kinds of fruit are 
chaunted, together with the various methods of gatliering 
them, and their linaJ apportionment in the same impartial 
manner as the flesh of the animals. 

That one of the principal ob)Ccls of these performances 
is to increase the yield of tlic soil appears I think from 
cumulative evidence, which b rather diHjcu|t to set forth 
adequately. Each of these songs at least concludes ^rith a 
wild shout of '* Fruit! fruit 1 fruit! ” And f™it, moreover, 
it must he remembered, b a far more inipojnant article of 
food to these tribes than to ourselves. In most cases this 
peroration b much fuller, and distinctly specifies the kinds 
of fruit the productiveness of which they wish (as I think) 
to influence. Thus the peroration of the Roe-deer song 
runs: 

Tci tksec the \m lEe yoQng ^Iki^ custom. 

#*•*** 

To-mojimt uid dwayi be yeam at plenty. 
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Ptcolcqiu be emr fruity otcr be plcdlKHili 

Pnui, biiit, fruitj fruil, humh I 

The copciusion of the ^opg about the K/edartg (a. kind of 
fruit) runs: 

PlcntccHii be <lufl3D#» be pksatwsH* 

Plcntcoiii the ramAiii\ the /v/ocon^ 

Flratcuiu the plctilcoiu the itHtdjng:^ 

Sf> fm nine ftm ttuy ftuk mA £iil lu.^ 

And the conclusion of the Monkey-HOng runs: 

** Tell ye the mdiiki^v ^het fmEt me.y be 
Fruity fruit, frttii, fruit ! “ 

There arep howeverp two other songs which refer to 
different subjects; the first ts a Bathing-song for ibe little 
maidens of the IribCp which concludes with the following 
passage ; 

Tbc ' little folk * ® dance witbin tbe Bold, 

Fruit be plentedhtif the le&ian plenle«tt»« 

Fmit be plefileou#, fidu tiutt w diverse, 

Evciy diy be fhiit in plcsty, 

Evciy mrinih lie fruit in pleuiyf 

Ercry yw be Iniii in pl^fity I 

Cjo pjq| tgiirlr from tbc nolcmll ptotnke^ 

Frofa the litcfi that tb Ibe Boi>k ue Wfltl^b, 

Fruil I foiil t Ihiit 1 friut. 1 

Such is the cu5tcua uT Junyle-HJwellcrs, 

Tbe outoui of folk thit. iwiLh ilrtbk tnmkc merry 

A passage vvhich brings it into line with the animal and 
fruit songs. I think these passages are conclusive as to 
the connection for which 1 contend. 

But the song that interests us most nearly b that of the 
Fish-trap {/uJraA)^ which seems to me to have a distinct 
relation to the Fish^trap dance of the civtUsed Malays, 

^' Ttaj^ Jhti b liie Fiib-rrup, 

The liup tlul wo* mode by Matuat Alanj-. 

Th« trap k set ki the river yonder. 

Enler lE» Q bltb^ thuA wiltl fColei one cdveiriL 
The Tb/ioil bfib. sifid the kih SASanuu. 

* iit* Fniil plenipqis*- 
^ ih< maideai et jjbla ul the tTlt^4 
M 
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TTiie AWfl amt ihe finli OfunM^ 

The rt4»i m4 the Mi JV/^^vttAt 

Ma)' $ill tbcfr etiiei the ^makUiraiAti.'d FilJli^tVip- 
Bcar the ^iili bonieg llirow th«n down on ibe hwi^fltKJf* 

AJiiI ent than in sliCfiEp tbwtf fuJl aw infthy^ 

Stew them and ctiok dwui vciy vnry ctrefully 

And when ysjia hjifc cocked ihcmp call your corahiili?fc> 

Altd ghr to Ml a liltle to e*iXjyi5Eie. 
iiVnd when wiih fish y™ have titled yum btiUyp 
KUe tc yow fort, O AAxmuf 
And Ifcuihp on the hujg Aekw of ihe 
Slunp tru. the btimil fl-Ltor of the Bdlei^ 
liMcxi and lillle will wnieh ^adLy. 

SiJich is the rile uf the kmnU-'tt'nUscd Ftfth-tmp.'’ 

Js il SO iinihV£ifranL^biL> a conclusion to draw from ail that 
I have said {that is, from the words of the song taken in 
conjunction with the character of the least), that wc here 
have a case of what I may perhaps he permitted to call, 
for want of a better stimulative magicp such as might 

be calculated to increase the effectiveness of the trap as a 
means of obtaining food 7 

If this view be taken, we may perhaps say that this 
fomi of magic has something in common with what has 
been called productive magic; in that the object in both 
cases b to increase the general store of the food of thtr 
tribe, which after all is,, and must alw*ays remains the chief 
consideration of these Malayan aborigines. And if so, is Jt 
Luo much to say that we have here a case of sundval, and 
that the Fish-trap performance of the civilised Malays, even 
though its purpose may now have been forgottenp may w^ell 
have taken its origin in some such practical attempt at 
stimulation as that 1 have here described? It hs perhaps 
an important point that the Malays themselves are actually 
described by their old writers as indulging in periodical 
drinking fesLiyals and orgies, not untike those which are 
still practised by their pagan fellow-countryttien. 

If 1 have not yet made my poiiilion altogether clear, I may 
say lhal I regard the feast itself^ with the singing and dancing 
which accompanied it, and the sexual orgy with which it 
concluded^ as the really Important jjart tjf a probably ** pro- 
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ductive " rite. The Introdiiciian of any given subject inta 
the aJlhqngh it might be essential to the proper 

stimulation of the object thus treated, was not essential to 
I he rite itself and might be omitted or inserted at will, the 
tfffect of such chauntlng upon the object itself being 
analogous to the declared effect of what is called the laying- 
on of hands by a. priest or bishop. 

In discussing the ceremony of tfic dancing palpi-blossomi 
1 shotildi perhaps* explain that the Malays believe strongly 
in a scveu-fold sou!* which is not confined to human beings 
or animals^ but b extended to embrace all other depart¬ 
ments of nature, including vegetation, whether live or dcadL 
The influence of this belief may be clearly seen in the 
ceremonies perforined by the Malay collectors of jungle 
produce (such as eagle-wo€>d, camphor* malacca cane, and 
rubber), in the ceremonies used for taking home tliesQulof 
the rice-plant at harvest-lime^ and in mafiy other cases too 
numerous to mtinLion* the object in every case being to 
increase the yield of some vegetable product. For example^ 
in the ceremonies employed for making fruit-trees more 
productive, the magician delivers several shrewd blows 
upon the trunk of a tree ivith an axe saying; 

Will yna TicF^ Iww fjlah TM ? 

If Ufl not J now ihall feU yoit,.'' 

To which the sou! of ihe tree is supposed to reply, through 
the mouth of a man perched in the lower branches : 

** Vei, I wiil mw hear fnrfSt 

Only ] twn liwl yvm wilt mil fell me/" 

it is unfortunately impossible to compare the ceremony 
of the dancing palm-blossom ivith any such ceremony among 
the Jakuns, as the latter do not plant palms and have no 
ceremonies connected whth them^ We have^ however, a 
parallel in thi* charm used by the Malay manufacturers of 
palm-wine, n-ho, in collecting the sap of the cocoa-nut paJnij 
repeat the words: 

" Poicc be witti yuyr HIg;hnt:44^r PnTt:cei4«if oil lEm iliqfii linir Ekiid 
pcrpduiil dbtill&tiati I 
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VVtio arti Rttii its tht swclIlRg nfid ^ub^ing of ihc BE^sam-shciatli, 

The BloMMCa ahciith that i* CilSled .5#^ 

Srtcn anc Blo$$ytn-iluaEVi lijiaJmiiiil™-” 

The close parallelism b«Lween this btter charm and the 
charm employed in the cerctnony of the dancing palm- 
blossom will, f think, be sufficiently obvious. It is, in each 
case, the sou] or spirit of the palm which is invoked ; in 
the one case that of the areca-palm, and in the other thal 
of the cocoanuL In tach case the spirit is seven-fold and 
female. And as in the case of the cocoanul-palm the pb|ecl 
of the ceremony is to increase the yield of the coconnut- 
palin, it seems a fair deduction to suppose that the arKca- 
palm ceremony may gnee have been intended to increase 
the fertility of the paltn in question. 

fn the case of the Dancing Ricc-spoon described by 
Darwin, our in formation, for want of the charm, is too slight 
to enable us to conjecture with any certainty to wliich class 
of ceremonies the perfgnnance W'ould belong. I should 
on the whole, however, be inclined lo assign it to the first 
class, together with the ceremonies of the Dancing Pestle 
and Mortar, as a probable survival of a performance in¬ 
tended to conciliate the spirit of the rice, which, it must be 
remembered, is taken into the house at har^-esting. The 
Rice-spirit itself is a good spirit, and the Hce-spoon is con¬ 
sequently used not unfrequently as a w'capon of defence 
against the Powers of Evil. Thus, a woman who is in 
labour ai the time of an eclipse is scaled in the doorway 
of the bouse with this implement in her hand to protect her 
from evil spirits- So, too, by way of protection from the 
spirits of the tempest, seafaring Malays are accu-stomed to 
fasten a spoon horiaontally across the mast of their vessel, 
so that it points towards the centre of the stonn cloud, 
repeating a charm as they do so. These last instances, 
however, belong to a different category, and are only cited 
as showing the ceremonial use of the rice-spoon as a pro¬ 
tective implement in magic. 
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i trust \ have now said sulficit^ht to show^ at teajst the 
possibility that these '^dancing** ceromotiics may have 
originated in some custom of treating ceremoniany at 
periodic intervals the implements and abjecu w^hich are 
connected with the food stipply of the tribe; in which case 
they should he regarded^ of course, as survivals in magic. 

The moral with vchich I stiordd like to conclude Ispthat it 
h for ethnologists to tty and impress upon alt w^ho are in 
a position, to collect, the absolute and vital necessity of 
Hnally abandoning, before it is too late, the gibberish 
theory of savage incantations, an idea which 1 find has 
still plenty of vitality. In the present instance, rny greatcist 
djlhculty has been throughout the insufficiency of our infor¬ 
mation in this very respect, From the point of view of 
language alone, the archaic forms w hich charms so often con* 
tain w'ould make them worth the attention of serious students^ 
and as a factor in the interpretation of folklore they are, 
when properly collected and coUated, simply invaluable. 
It is only through the study of incantations that wc can 
ever hope satisfactorily to settle such problems as those 
here raised, and I am confident that it is only through the 
study of incantations that w"c shall ever be able to decide 
definitely many of the knotty points which at present con¬ 
front the lolklorisL at cver^^ turn. It is perhaps not ^oo 
much to say, that iie can no more hope to reconstruct 
savage religion on really sound lines without a close and 
laborious study of savage tncaiiUtionSp than w*c could hope 
to reconstruct Confucianism without the WTitings of Con¬ 
fucius, Mohanimediinlstn without the Koran, or Christianity 
without the Scriptures. Moreover* from all of these latter 
there is income stably far less of importance still remaining 
to be Jeamt hy those wbo arc iuterested in stijdying the 
evolutional growth and development of the human mind, 
than from those products of a more uotutpred imagination 
for the study of which I appeal. 


\\\ Skeat, 
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*M,ONr, jtf-Ju** Fuate IL>. 

Bv the kind courtesy of ihtf propnctor^ of the I?aiiy Gmyhir lerc 
arc enabled to give the accompanying sketch-pkn (drawn by 
Reuter's Correspondent irith the Aro Fk-lcl Force) of the Long 
Ju-Ju/' which Count di Cardi {/a^/a Z<m'J and Cmhms ^ the 
Niger Dcita^ in Z, voL sxix., p, 53) diL-^nbes as "the 

great omclc of all the tribes dwelling in the Kigcr Ddtn,’^ “ Yo 
it|® he ** all fomtly disputes arc referred, and its decision m 
recognised as final; it is also appealed to to dodde the guilt or 
innocence in coses where a man of padtion has been acetmid of 
murdcft witchcraft, or poisoning. , , . . . Human saenfices are 
not made to this Ju-Ju after the manner of the sacrilicki riteii 
practised in Ashanti^ Dahomey^ and Ben 113, Still, a certain 
amount of slaughtering of human beings goes on at the l^ng 
Ju'Ju to this day, for when two men go to Long Ju-Ju for the 
setdemeut of any dispule betwieen them^ it is customaiy for the 
losing party to be destroyed by its power; but in many cases to 
my certain knowledge the priests have found it much more 
muncrative to sell the losing Itd^nt Into slavery;" 

Only one man among such staves questioned by the Count 
expressed a wish to rctum home; the others ” being satisfied that 
their own pi^ople would nc%x^r acknowiedge they w ere ahyrhing 
else but spirits,^ Count di Cardi's own ship was considered to 
be so thoroughly defiled by the presence of “ the spirit of a man 
from Long Ju-Ju ” (namely, the cjjceptioml man just mentioned), 
that none of the natives would visit the vessel till the Ju-Ju King 
hnd ** made ju-ju ” on board. 

The enjiuing descriptions of the plrtce by comspondence with 
the Afo expedition supplement each other, and seem weU worth 
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putting on record here. We quote the following from the Afitrtt 
mg 5 ist Jmitinr)’, 1902 ^— 

** ArDchuku^ Chri^tnms Day, 1901. 

** Colond ^lontanaio entered ^Vrochuku with No. 4 ColumUt 
under the command of Major Heticker, on Christmai; Ev^ driving 
the enemy in front of him. The town itself occupied without 
resistance} but beyond the town constant fighting hajp taken place 
between our advance posts and the enemy* ArochukUt which is 
the chief town of the hitherto tinconquered Afo nation, is very 
extensive, occupying an area of about five square miles- for □ 
race who are supposed to possess^ for West .AfricanSi remarkable 
intelligence, as instanced by the long linc^ ol the admirably- 
constructed trenches which opposed our advance, surprise was 
generally expre^ed at the filthy stale of the houses in the town,' 
and as ilie town will now be permanently occupied by the British, 
Montana ro dccidc^d on sanitary grounds to bum. the whole place 
and to construct bush houses for hh troops, llie destruction of 
the town was carried out under a dropping fire from the enemy* 
The famous bogey called the “ long jmju" lies about half a mile 
from the east entrance into tlic town of Arochuka. The six chiefs 
who are now prisonem in our camp describe "*the long ju-ju" as 
the ‘Mifeand breath of the Omo-chuka ** {Ang/tce ^—Song of the 
(IreaE God^ i.tf., the people who inherit Arochtiku)* The ” long 
ju-ju is approached by narrow a path with very thick bush on 
either side; The jifllh ends in a small clearing, and at the far 
end of this is a tatge grass and doth screen. Cht the other side 
of this ia the mouth of a deep goigu about forty yards long, thirty 
yards wide, with almost perpendicular sides seventy feet high. 
At the bottom of the gorge is a mu Ring stream^ on cither ade 
of which altars are erected, which are adorned with skulls^ white 
fowls, &c., while on one of them a wliile goat was tied down 

P Qini|kiiu >|IL» PCCnunl nq^ hjibild W/nraA -VWlV/, 

jj. 4xaj: i\fricji+ ID fiar M 1 krww ii, cmaicSyF Skm l^ine lo 

Vtrnj ^]<4ti , Eh gtncrdJy rather pntlictilarly in those HiEtnitiift 

inhibited liy the ttue lllfETCi- Tliij pnc-cmliu3M!i; the LnJe negrutii. lUaiB lo by 
t^vlng ihe iiULnitJLrj' EiiaCiPfip rijiages ind Luwrui in the hands of PjoviiliinceH 
Tht^ Ihmui culture lock% after I he clejuiin^ and ttd>'ing vf the idlkce lUccta u* 
a fi^uuttknhle degrH, iTtau^rh by no meant mm ciean in ibe hemm, whkh, in 
boib cuUur«% w qmie u dean luid tidy m you win find in Esiglmd.” — 

E. Sp aj 


1 ^ 
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and dyin^ frotn itanalloni Tbb hsi was^ ;ippart;ntiy the latest 
sacrifice of the priest and presumaWy intended as Teprescnting 
the defeat of the white maiL^ Further on there m two more 
screens simibir to the liTSt, and inside the second one is a small 
island, on which there Ls an altar with about fifty guns stuck 
in itp and decorated with skulls and the usual **■ ju-ju ^ horrors. 
About fifteen yards from iha last semen the ravine ends abruptlyi 
and here water bubbles out from a spring which feeds the strKim. 

Over the place where the water comes out is a brge .. _ . 

human skulls^ with which trophy nearly cvetything in the rapine 
is adometL Under the roof and almost touching the water hangs 
a hi^e curtain of grass and dolhs^ hut there is nothing liehind it. 
One of the skulls is fairly fresh—being the head of a vidiim 
sacrificed two taontbs ago — and naiurally it smells horribly. In 
the water are a lot of large grey tame fish with big yelbw* eyes, 
which Come up and smell your feet and legs, The main wealth 
nf nation h derived from slaves, and the "*long ju-ju*’ is 

_ a bait to entrap confiding and ^upersttlious natives. 
People come from all parts to consult the ju-ju," and most of 
them never get further than ihi: small cleared place in front of the 
first screen^ as they arc scii:cd and smuggled away, being aftcTwards 
sold Into slavery* If at any time an tmusually large number of 
people come to consult the oracle# one or two are sacrificed as a 
thank-olTering, l>ut in a thriving commercial community like the 
Onio-chuku it is wasting money to kill a slave. The daves are 
divided among the fourteen elders of the Aio nation, each elder 
receiving a certain proportion, and any slaves over and above aro 
sacrificed. The outside world is made to believe that everyone 
taken to consult the * ju-ju' is eaten up by it.** 


Reutcris coTtcspondent accompanies his plan (Fhte II.} with 
the follovring description J4th January, tgoa) 3 


*mie approach to the Long JuJu Is, through dense bush, 
which gradually becomes thicker and thicker until one arm'es at 
theeiurance of a deqj Qval-shapcd pit, seventy^ feet deep, sixty 
yards long, and fifty yards wide. One then dimbs down the 
precipitous sides of the rock into a narrow gorge and into running 
water, up which one wades, passing under two fences, until one 


C&iauMs mii$i bt tuezeiud 10 receiviag Lbii ed&jccuim.—E, S. ti.] 
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finally com^ toa^plact: wburt the water cipin» out of the solid 
rock iti two big streams, u hich unite below a small iabnd, on 
which arc t wo altars, one made of many trade gunsj stuck rnu/^e 
downwards into the ground and topped with skulls^ the other 
being of wofxl and supporting more sktilk, bones, fcaihcTS, blood, 
eggs, and other votive oRcrings to the ju-ju, including the head 
of the last victim. Over the rock, where is the source of the 
water, is a roof of human skulls ^ith a curtain^ the top pan of 
which is composed of clothes and the lower part of native matting, 
screening the rock and hanging }ust short of the water^s edge. 
The lower portiona of the rock composing the other side of this 
ctater are draped with mats only. On the left of the entrance^ 
oenlrally situated, and opposite the island^ has been hewn out of 
the rock a fiat-lopped ledge for sacrificial purposes. The water, 
about twelve inches deep* is full of tame grey-coloured fish, about 
two feet in length» with long suckers and glaring yellow eyes^ 
which have a most bisrre appearance as they glide noiselessly 
through the clear water in the dJtn light of this chamel-house of 
fetish lore, which b roofed wiih densely intertwined creepers. 
These fish are regarded as sacred. On the left of the cdt lies 
another pile of human skulls and other leUcfl of Ju-Ju rites, and on 
the left the last sacji6c«—a white goat, trussed up in the btanchts 
of a palm tree and starving to death. The conducting of a Tisitor 
to the Ju-Ju IS usually a somewhat lengthy processi^ and when he 
arrives In its prosiratty he is led by a circuitous route and finally 
marched in backwards,. It would seem to bu a fair estimate to put 
the number of pilgrims down at about five hundred annually, all of 
whom pay dearly for the advice or decree which is vouchsafed to 
them. Probably the number of human sacrifices does not reach 
a total of fifty per aununv while about jqo people are sold into 
slavery, and the remainder arc allowed to go away free. 

An officer with the Arc Field Force subsecjucntly sent to the 
Z?rt//v Grc/Afc an outline drawing of the place, which was 
published on the rolh Fehniary. It does not scetn quite to tally 
with the descripEious^ bui the skctchcFs obsiervittions add 
thing to the previous accounts, lie writes :— 

The story of how the Aro chiefs play€?d on the superstiLion of 
the tbo and other races, luring them to consult the mysterious 
being (or god) who lived in the spring, is, I suppose, well known. 
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The pcimlt, of cDursep t4tis that the supplicants wefE either soid 
into 3j.Uivcry at Bendc and tile MLsi Aro sbve-tnarkets, or^ if old 
and unfit far slavery, or cv-eu too powerful chiefs^ they wert ssacri- 
ficed. All sorts of stories are told of thh* mystery. Hundreds of 
people visited the place yearly* and never returtiEd. St!^iTie i^ho 
never absoldldy saw the grotto^ boing blindfolded, stood In the 
by ths nave, and heard inystenous voices talking all round 
them, while the i::atfish nibbled at their feet and splashed about in 
the pool. If they were to die the water was supposed iu pour out 
of the source the culoar of blood. This was probably done by 
some rascally old priest inside the cavern. There is an entTance 
into the cavern at the back of the Ju-Ju^ and there are to be seen 
the scafibid and sacrificial knife^ The most loatlisomc thing 
ahoui the place b the altar of skulb^ the stack of captured arms, 
surmounted by a skulh and the alligators and catfish^ which were 
fed after the sacrifices.^ 

'^Vory* ver}' little" says Count de Lardi^ writing ta uii^ ** hajs 
ever come to tight as to whal was actually carried on at the spot, 
and now that the whole placo has been destroyed and the fetUh 
priests scfltterech 1 ain afraid no more cornplete account will ever 
be compiled. —Eo. 


FotitLOUE Notts mostf St. BRrAVEi/s, 
af Mtefing, 1903 *) 

The village and common of St Briavd's stand on the edge of 
the Dean Forest, and though the commop has long been enclosedp 
the old castle of the Constables h sliU the scene of Courts Leet, 
and the Crown olficers go round yearly to spy out encroachment 
and the ravages of disforesiable beastSv Seeing that the forest 
was at otic time a sort of gathering place for gypsies^ outlaws, and 
other turbulent folk^ it is only natural that the present race should 
be small, dark* and untidy, whereas the people of die more 
fertile country are fair and rather pale. They are all espert 
poachers, but^ outside the mining centres* shore little interest iu 
games or sports. Flower gitdens, such as delight one in Kent, an; 
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fjf the rarest occurrence^ and generally belong IP a "'foreigner/^ 
thai any person from anoiher county. Such folklnrc as I have 
collected comes from my own village, or from pkces wiitiin six 
miles" dLsLuice. With the miners I am not in touch, and so could 
get nDthtng from them. 

Tradition has it that Bmvel, after whom the place was 
named, was once a Cornish king of such exceeding wickednra 
that his subjects rose and drove him out. After many wanderings 
he came to the Wye Valle>% and, settling downp became a hermit, 
acquiring by his holiness great power over the wolves and other 
wild beasts of the foresL I'hc site of his supposed hermitage ts 
still known. A few- stones in a wood go by the name of St. 
^Margaret*.-! Chapel, and tra her the church js dedicated, but I 
have been unable tofind out anything more about her. St- Briavers 
Wells are three excellent springs on the hilitop/but have no con* 
ncctton W'ith the Saint* who lived in the w^arm damp i.*alleyH 

OITa'a Uyke nuns through the countr)‘ side and is still plainly 
tmccablc, rising in some places to n height of fifteen feet, 
though almost ploughed aw^ay in others, llic people call it the 
DevlVs Dyke# hut have no stories about it; nor have I been able to 
find any meanings for the queer names given to the difTertmt parts 
of the village—such as the .Mork, the Eileen, or I'umpkin's Alles. 

"['here arc old Roman iron workings near by, w-ith a DeviFs 
Chapel and a Devd's Kitchen; also a stone put up to commemo* 
ratfi the murder of one of the Constables of the l-orcst (thi-s 
bleeds t/ you sdek a pin into it); and many other interesting 
places. These do not, however, belong properly to St. Erm^-eFs. 

Of the local omens# charms# folk-medicine# customs and 
sayings# wiicbcnift and fairy' legends, mmt will probably be known 
already to the Society# hut one or two things are, 1 think, nnw. 

First comes the usual list of crows or magpies: one^ for ill; 
two, for good; three# a disappomtuiciit; four# a letter; five, 
something belter; six# a wedding; seven, a burying. But there 
h a small local variant which ^ys that although one crow m the 
moming brings ill-luck and two good# yet one after dinner brings 
good foitune. 

If a bee comes into the house# a stranger will scon arrive* In 
the spring. If you see the first young Iamb back first, it is unlucky, 
you will go backwards all the year. 

The small t-gg first laid by a puUet should never be brought 
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into the house, but should be thfotm over the roof, that the iJh 
luck may |5<is5 over the household. 

When there is a letter in the candle^ yow thump on the table 
unul the spark falls ofF—so many thumps^ so many days lieforc the 
letter will amve» 

Tt is veiy unlucky to be offered money for any object; if a fair 
price be offertfd you sltould sell, as ill Tfill come if you refuse. 

It is dreadful bad luck ^ to put a lanthom nn the tablc^ but if 
you should ha%^e done so foolish a thing, ihiow salt on the fire^ 
“ for if you do waste the saltj you stop the liick.^ *rhis applies also 
to other ill-oimefted actions. 

ITicre is a curious and uneapecledly tidy custom of drawing a 
line of white round the walls of the living-room and round the top 
doorstep, or the stone sill should there be no steps. The line 
must th: unbroken, for then the evil spirits cannot enter the 
house. 

Should you be troubled hy unexplained illne;s$ and death 
amongst your pigs, you should huiy the poor victiins toes upwards, 
and the trouble will ceascH 

There are various death-omens; for instance^ should an owl sit 
on the roof and wHoop, or if a bird enters the house, or even 
when one fetches up agairtsi the windows, it bodk^ ilL An 
old man did die along of Louie Jones, and I could not drive that 
bird away along until him was dead," as an old woman told me in 
proof of this last omen. A winding sheet in the candle of course 
bodes ill, and should you hear a sound like the stroke of a stick 
on a chair, you may be certain that there! will be a death in the 
family shortly. Finally, should k thunder and lighten at a funeraU 
it does not speak welt for the future happiness of the deceased. 

lyttii/Air sajiagssxf^ few and commonplace—cats playing about, 
cows lying down^ valley-fog climbing the hilL ail mean ndre 
\Vhtn the mist lies flat, there will be hot weaihur Pigs can 
smen the wind, and geese fiying over forecast rough weather 
at sea. 

Mtdidftf of course comes tiatumlLy to the seventh son of a 
seventh son, biii if your child has whooping^ough, and you do 
not wish to consult a doctori wait until you meet a man leading 
a piebald horse, *‘atid whatevtt him do say will cure the coughs 
Or pass the sickly child nine times over and under a bramble that 
is rooted at both ends. 
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To fiwd^in from toothacbje you shoiild always oiriy in 

your poc:3c<!t one of those mossy balls that dro ofieo found growing 
OP wild toss tteesk We used to cill them King o' the Roses.” 
I do not Itnow ttie t^\ natne,^ But if you hatft toothache, it can 
be cured by sitttng under an dsh-trde and cutting your toe-nails. 

'fhe forefoot of an uni (or ipok) should be nairied as a pre¬ 
servative against rheumatism, and a drink of Barrow Well water, 
on going to bed, b good for a cold. 

A Good Friday cake is good for internal troubles. You grate 
a little into water^ and take it so. There is nothing special 
about the making of this cake^ except the datct nor u it cake in 
the ordinary sense, being merely a tump of dough from the usual 
bakings The remnants left over are always made into small, Bat, 
cheese-shaped loaves called ^ batch-cakes,” and I fancy the Good 
Friday cakes are of the same type. 

The following charms are used, Brst, to prevent a wound from 
festering, the secondi to stop the Bow of blood. Ihey should be 
said ** Over ^ the injured part;— 

CAitym Jkt 4^ Our iuiiotif waj bom in Be[h]ehrttl, pkirrrd with 

nalk ^ and thoi™ Wiiunck neva gAtheiiMl, Faiaftcd, PH>r 

fe&kcctj* ao aiLire than thb ihatn. In the imn^ nf tht£ Amen. 

CAann/^ Our Saviour was triJiU in BelhtelKmk buptbcd by John 

Ibc BapciiL m ihe nVcrcf Jofdiii^ AJlhurt^h ihc wmefi W4S wild ihe watsa 
wai g«nl Chdsl pommamErd the waJtra m ftEand anil lllc WaEcn —W 
itaBd tiui IdMHl, Kibaduct* go tlu mof^ In ihemnu! of (Jot!, I step thli 
h|yM;Md. Amctiu 

The Zaii/ CMsfifms are some of them very" cotntnonplace, such 

afi sitting up with b. coipsu until it be buried, ai>d opening all the 
windovrs of ihe house where it lies, that the spirit may escape. 
But instead of telling the bees of a death, they lift the hives as 
the corpse is raised to go to the churchyard. If this be neglected, 
they will die- On Cos Hill there is a stone, witere burying parties 
always rest and set down the corpse. Up to this point volunteers 
may cany the coliin, but thence to the eburebyard the proper 
beoreis take up their duty. 

St. Thomas’ Day is locally known as “ Gooding Day,** for then 

“ plia gall of the wild ttiM, fisrmied by tW inwct Cjrvts ii whal h 

mcani;.—tCUv] 

* I cinniui ejtpbun thii WOtll It was not given when ibe chjxm Wii* 
repeal^ la but appi^arcd in the wjilLen &rpiy sent me ^terwaniL 
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poor people go from house io begging % t^leaw lo give 

ogiiinst a goixi doyJ" Whesii for brentl was ofteu givtu. 

On ChrisLEms Eve at midntght, the eoitie kneel and die rose¬ 
mary bursts into flower —** |)eopl.e tised to sit up to see it* down 
in the MeeiL” It is Pilso said that where the rosernai^' grows 
woh " the tnistn^ is nLaster/’ 

First foot, either on Christmas or New Vear^s Bay, shonid be a 
man, for luck's sake. 

Those w^atchidg in a chtrrchyard between twelve and one nt 
night on New YeaFs Eye, mil see the people who aru to die within 
the year. 

On New YeaFa Bay you should get the newest pin you can and 
drop il in the w^ater, ** because k is the blood of Cbnst." t can 
get no explanatian of this saying. 

Tbcne is a very pretty custom that is now dying oui^ which 1 
can, however, illustrate by an exhlhit,^ of presenting on New VeaFs 
Day, what they <^ll ** The gift.^ It k an apple set on three 
w^joden legs^ and having a sprig of host, hung with barel nuis^ 
stuck into it after tlie manner of a Christmas tree- 

In old days, it used to be enstomary to tight twelve small hreti 
in the cornflelds on Christmas Eve that there might he a good 
crop. 

On old New VeaFs Day you should bum the Christmas holly. 

On Soft *I‘uesday there should be pancakes. 

Mothering Sunday is a weU-established custom with U 5 „ and 
the following k Fathering Sunday. Swe^t cakes are made for 
both occasions. 

Palm Sunday is called '^Flowtrring Sunday,** and alt graves are 
dressed with do went. It is a very pretty sight, and there is some 
rivalry between the different villages as to which shall mm out 
the best decorated churchyard Parties go round visiting from 
church to churchy looking and comparing.^ I was told the 
origin of the cnistoiD is thisj says in the Bible* that the day 
JosiiH Christ was buriod, people strewed palm-teaves on the rciad 

* [Se« p. ] f ^ t Jjv/r3* p. W t uiil Ihc ^/n/£rtieiiiii7nU 

Citffgrui^ 1E91. p. 4 %i. —Kij.] 

* [Nu!« 1 in VVajes by Mr. A. J. C, Hof fJ/r Bativn^ti Bunirfi^ [L^ ; 

xnJ A ipoTMik (?) inf4iu»« *} Albri^bun, twair WcilrcfliAiiipEon, 

JJO-—Eti, I tM quite fatnitLaf wi[li ibc CiisUMn, which k pTACliied 
werywherc m Wiki.—IL S. H.] 
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they were taking Hirtif and made wreaths and crosses of ihem, and 
they called it F^alm Sunday.^ 

Curbed is the woman that wash and diy of a Good Friday." 

People used ;o mn for dresses arjd Hide things at Easter and 
Whitsuntide^ but now we have a regular sort of fair, called the 
Revels," at which there are races. 

Hie Society knowsp from Mr. Hanbnd^ Oli^uifsUrjhiti ^bik- 
hrt^ that We rejoice in a tE>C£il variant of the CfOdiva Storys and 
that from the reign of John the Commoners have had certain 
rights in the free wood of Hudnalls. llie Society has also read 
that it wiis custornary to throw bread and cheese to be scrambled 
for on ^Vbii Sunday- 'Hie. connection between the two is this; 

Tht: Lady did give ii^ and the bread and chtese was throwd a‘ 
Whitsun Sunday to keeji this charter up. People did go round 
tlie houses to collect a penny each to buy the bread and 
cbeese." 

Gkifj^s there are in plenty^ The Castle naturally has its 
White L^dy and its in Armour At IJndors there is a 
phantom fid^er Things with cyca like saucers" and men in 
they old box-hats " are met in the lanes, and funerals are seen at 
three a.m^ of a smnmeFs morning. 

IS still a powers and I will begin by telling you how 
to IjecoTue a witch ; it is fairly easy% aii all you need to do is to walk 
twelve times round a church backwards^ at midnight. Then when 
you are a witch you can run " as a hare or a mbhir. Witches 
used lo tic the manes and tsUs of the horses at Untlors. If a witch 
be refused anything at a house, she U'ill have ruvenge on the ani¬ 
mals or childnmt and vill cause them to bleed to death or become 
paralysed. To prevent a witch from coming into the house^ nail 
a cress of quicken (hawthorn) behind the doort or a yew atidt, 
and plant qutcken-irees near your yards and pig-cotes. To find 
out a witch, get a piece of leithcr, and tilt it tilth pins ; sdek them 
in different ways, and bum it. At tlic time of bumingt the i>crsan 
who is the witch will come lo the door. 

I'herc is now u very uialevolent witch tn the villiige of White- 
brook^ who brings to sorrew those who do not cheerfully give her 
whatever she may ask for* One poor woman refused some request, 
whereupon the swore that the ungenerous creature should 
lose all her cows. Now, she Aijii flci cattle. Bui so gr^t was the 
power of the curse that she went mad, and wanders abofit the 
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woods seeking and rjnllin^ tiie phaniDin cows ihnt stn^ thinks her¬ 
self to have lost 

Again, in Sl Briavtri’s ^ears ago a cottager offended 

his neighbours, and one fine Sunday aflemoon when he and his 
timily tried to reenier ihetr cottage after a walt^ they found the 
door so (usi shut that it bad finally to be broken open with a 
pickaxe. This was undoubted witchcraft. 

The vicar of the neighbouring parish of N^uw lands one day 
called his man in from mowing the hay to see to something that 
was ni!?edcd in n huny. To bis surprise, instead of comitig at 
once, the man stoppcfd to carefully sharpen die scythu, and to 
set it aside, edge Upwards. On his nstum he said to the parson, 

Kftf don't know^ why I sharpened my scythe before going? I"J1 
tell *ee. If Td lia* left that there scythe unsharpenedi look see^ 
and an old witch had come along and seen it, she'd ha* dd that 
scythe round and round the hdd^ and it wouldn't never have had 
no edge to cut with no more !" "fAnd I went from there," said 
the cleigyman, in telling the story, to the churchwarden's 
and found him^ with aJI bis family, standir^ round making charms 
to metke the butter comc.'^ 

Old people have told rae variotis tales of witches in their young 
da>^; how they gave charms that were better than any doctor^s 
stud; and notably one story of how^ a young girl jiut up for tht 
night with a widow and her dauglitcr. The cottage was small 
and the guest shared her hostesses bed. It was a fearful night and 
the noise of the storm kept the young girl awaki% In her restless 
turnings her hand bappened to touch the old woman, who w^as 
stone-cold, and in her horror she cried out: “Qb * your mother be 
dead-'" “ Dend,” bughed the daughter^ *'her ben't her be 
out xmd about now ! ^ 

Passing from Witches to >dj|>v>j, the belief is weaker. Thtjy 
have not been seen for many years, though they used to dance in 
the hlork, and were ^^like httle soldiers,^ But we can boast of 
one fairy-tale which is* I think, quite local. 

'nierc was once a farmer of the name of John Jones, who lived 
in the Mork. He had had a bad year and was hard put to it to 
pay his rent, so he decided to sell some cider, and started out 
with the intention of oOering it round. .;\s he left the house he 
met a man who said, "John, do you want to seU some cider 
*'Yes,^ said John, and after some discussion they setded oh a 
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prict'. ** well,” said the nmrit ** now this is wbai you must 
do, C^irry a. hogshead of cider down to the Fairy Ring in the 
aig ^leadow, and pour it out there On to the grass within the 
ring-" With that he paid and went awayp Ajs soon as he was 
gone, the fanner began to think what a shame it was to waste so 
much good dder^ and the more he thought the less he felt 
inclined to do it. He had the money safe* and the Fairy Folk 
would never know the difiTeiencer so when evening came he rolled 
down a hogshead of water and poured that out within the ring. 
No sooner^ how^ever, did he step outside the ring than he saw the 
same man who had bargained with him in the morning, very angry 
and threatening. He cursed John Jones and all his family, 
saying thfiE as he had tried to cheats the curse should not be lifted 
until he and his had lost as mudi blood as water had been poured 
down the ring. "And they say," my infommnE told me cheer¬ 
fully, "as how a power o' that famEy did bleed to death S” 

There is only one nursery rhyme that I have found, and to my 
mind it expbins why some of the local babi^ look iso pale and 
sad. 

By, By, Baby Bimling, 

Yom ihvddy gtwnc nrliiimtJngi^ 

Vcmr Mtmmy gmt the ^tber way 
To heg a jug of »our whey 
Fat Wldt Ea% BUfiling.^ 

1 will conclude with n rhyme obviously compOBed by our 
envious neighbours. 

St. Bdavelft stands upon a hllL 

It im* A chujch widiDui a 
r.-aold do^wn om the Riv^i 
With moft (people." 

L M. Evrl. 


Harvest CusT 03 ^ss. 

vol. xii.* p. 215, and ju/m, p. iiJk) 

Continuing my notes on Berwickshire Harvest Custom^ I send 
the following extracts from a letter of Mr. W, Lockie of Kelso, 
recently forwarded to me by Mr- A. Falconer of Duns^ 

VOL. XIIL K 
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refcrisnec to Dutting the last simwa of corn dunng harvest 
at SpqthswDode (Wcstrutbtir patish) the term * cutting the queen * 
■si^ almost as often used as ^ cutting the kim. * The process of 
cutting the kira at SpotUswmde ag follows. After dinner on 
the tig, all the shearers being agsemblect one of the ahtfarers sub¬ 
mitted himself to be blindfolded; then a reaiiing-hook put 
into his hand. After being turiuid twice or thrice about by his 
brother shearers, he wag ordered to go and cut the 'kirn.' His 
bambooxletnent in falling to reach the standing com as well os his 
often going in the opposite direction and cutting Imagmaiy straws 
added greatly to the hibiity. After he had tired himself out or 
given up his task as hopeless^ another msm took bb place; this 
continned until the was cut The successful competitor 

was tossed up in the air with - three times three ^ on the arms of 
his bfolher horvtjstets. To decorate the room in which the kim 
supper w^as held at Spottiswaode as well as the doncing-ioom 
(granary) tw o woaten on the Spotiiswoodc estate every year made 
*kirn dollies^ Dr * queens." ^rom the great number of ktm- 
Buppers and dances held at Spottiswoock tile large number of 
kim dollies looked like a rustic portrait guUery/" [This implies 
that the kim queens were kept from year to year.] 

“ In Westruther parish it was considered a most unlucky thing 
for a mower or shearer during hay or com har^^est to cut with his 
scythe or reaping hook white making his brat swathe a grey or 
coloured snail through the iniddlu. Such a thing was looked upon 
os makiv^g the scythe or hook so blunt that in apite of the most 
prodigious efforts the worker might make his whole day^s wort 
would be eiTectually retarded. The only way to break the spell 
to lea’i'e w'Orfc and go home mid rest for that day^ An old 
man^ now dead many years, who was pariah beadle^ firmly believed 
in thau If he cut a snail in the morning he immediately knocked 
off and went home saying * his scythe was as blunt as a hittlu" (an 
instruhient used for beating or beetling clotbes) *and wodna on 
a winneUtrae' (flower^lks or withered grass). The reason he 
asfiigned was that grey or coloured snaib as well as grey cats were 
great ra\'oiintes of the faincs. He said the faiiies often held their 
mvels in tho sttibblc-ffelds. The harvesters coming isirly to 
work often disturbed tlie fairy revels, upon which the fairies^ to 
conceal tliemselves^ hid in tile shells of the stralls; the latter 
always making toum fot them. He said if you cut a grt^y or 
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col^ure^d ^oil the IhlrieB csl^I a on the scythe for the rest of 
the day* The only wny to remove this by leaving w-drfc^ 
thereby showing your sofTOw for the offence. If you did this and 
were careful not to injure ^ snail tbe nest morning you would 
have one of the lyekiest of days, which would quite make up the 
previous day's loss," 

I was not previoujily aware that the snail was in any way 
assixHated with harvest customsH It b oott I thtnk, mentioned 
by Mr. Frojcer. 1 shall be glad to- know whether any members 
of the Society have met with it in this connection elsewhere. 

Alice Gosiue. 


>[r. J. G. Frazer in the (io/den Stfugk quotes (ii^» 264) an 
expression used in the north-east of France. “ li^Tien a han'ester^ 
through sickness, weadne^, or la^inesSr cannot or will not keep 
up with the reaper in front of liim, they say, *The White Dog 
passed near hiiu,- 'He has the \V\i\la Hitch/ or ‘The White 
Bitch has bitten him*" 

I rememberj when living at Culliam, near Oxford^ some fifteen 
to twenty years agO| hearing almost exactly the same expression 
used by (among others) a labourer, whom t know well^ ^d who 
used it at hay-time of anyone who was tasy in the hayfield- hfy 
Smpression, how^evcq was that the saying was “ tic has los/ that 
little White Dog,** and accordiiigly I took the opportunity of 
seeing the tnan in question at CuJham this last December and 
asking him what the esprtj^on was and what it meant At first 
he could not remember much about 14 and was inclined to think 
that the form “ he has lost the Little U'hite Dog*^ w^ the phrase 
used, but on my happening to see him again a few' days bter he 
told me he had ^cc remembered it all, and the usual erqiresslon 
was He*5 got the Liide \Miite Dog^" (T took these words down 
verbatim at the time; this also applies to all of the following that 
is L etween iriverfed commas^) He added that they “ used to say 
it Eotoetimes in haymaking^^ chiedy at harvest and hay time and 

when the weather's hot,^ of a lazy mani ** or one as wouldn't 
work; ** but the expression was somedmes used on other occasions. 
li h sdU in occasional use 1 understand Some say * the Dog 
got *old of you knowi that means yon can't get to- work/' 
Again *‘they sny sometiTnes ^the Liwrence got 'im / it means 

N 2 
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just the samu He said hu did not know whal the ** Dog ** 

or the “LawrencG^' meant. The latter, he told tnc, was meant 
for the proiHn: mme^ 

I shoyld explain that 1 wa& most careful to ask no leading 
qiiEsuofis and to mention no other form of the saying to him 
than the one which he had at first on the spur of the moment 
thought to be the right one {vhc. “ he ims /^r/ that Little White 
Dog so that it may be taken as certain that the form which he 
gave afterwards. He's got the Little ^\'hiie Dogt” b the cormcl 
on^ and That it could not have been suggested by what 1 said. 
There SL'cms no reason to doubt then that we have hete a true 
pamIteL to the French examples given in the G^/dfn Jf^ugAj 
although they are used at harvest ttme^ whereas in the Oxford¬ 
shire case the use is more general. 

E . H _ Bi^ney, 

j, Tack ley Places Os^fotcl 

Tlie following particulars wen? told me in the June of 1S9S, 
in Oxfordshire, by our landlady, who was then just over 70 years 
of age- ^Vhen a little girl, there was in her village {I>ucklington^ 
near Witney) an old farmer who was, she thought, the last in the 
parish to observe the ceremony* On the last night of harvest, 
when the last Toad was to be carted, It was the custom to send 
down to the fi(dd a number of band-boxes containing women's 
dresses and a good dt-aJ of finery for the men and horses. Four 
^noung men then dressed themselves up^ two to represent women, 
atid they sat in couples on the four horses that drew the load. 
Some of the village children sat on the top of the load (my in¬ 
formant said that she and her sisters had often done so), and an 
reaching; the bouse were treated to cakeSi The old farmer 
himself was bedridden, and lay on the ground floor of the house. 
On th'^se occasions his bed was drawn up to the window, and the 
wagon stopped in front of it for the old man to see, but as the 
window was ^all they had to stop three limes for him to see 
both pairs of horses and the wagon. After this I beheii'e the men 
had a'supper. 


Clara J. Jewitt. 
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UoEk FoLK’MtDICtXE Aifll SOME I’AHALLEIJi. U. • 
{Contiffutdfnat p. 75,) 

In ihc Blue-book tiniitkd farther Pup^ri nlatmg to tkt tVarJi- 
^ Catn^f iu South Afrim^ in the report on the 

Bloemfontein camp, fJr* Kendal Ftanks writes : *' Wc know th^t 
in the United Kingdom, amongst the lowest classes, the ideas re¬ 
garding tlm treatment of the sick and the remedies emptoyed are 
pnmitivc in the extreme, and some of them belong to the period 
of the flark ages. But these primiiivie^ ignorant, and frequently 
revoking methods are almost universal among the Boers, and arc 
found among every class. I Ibtind many instances of it in the 
camp at Blocmrontein. 'ITiere is here a Mr. J. Kruger, a nephew 
of the ex-ptesident. Being a man of superior intelligence be has 
been selected for one of the higher offices in the camp. One day 
he told the superiotendent that his wife was sulTcriiig a good deal 
from rheumatism, and he requested ^rr, Randle to use his influ¬ 
ence with Dr, Baumann to allow him to give his wife a cow- 
dung bath, which he stated wa.s 'the Irest lluiig for rheutnadsm.' 
Mr. Randle one {1*3- visited Abram Strauss^ a man who had been 
selected as one of the hend-men of the comp, and in virtue of his 
office was boused in a marquee. Mr. Randle was surprised to 
see a cat running about the tent with all its fur clipped off. He 
inquired the cause, and was informed that the fur had been cut 
off and roasted and then applied to his child's chest as a remedy 
for bronchitis. Dr. Pern, the medical officer, told me that he was 
once sent for to see n child who was ill in one of the tents. 
When he entered the tent, for some moments he could not make 
out what he s.iw. He then discovered that the parents had killed 
a goat and cut it open, removing all the internal organs. They 
had then put the child bodily innde the goal, with its head alone 
protruding through the oj>ciiiiig made by removing the breast- 
botn;/' 

A ravouritc remedy for jaundice, Dr, Frank!! found, “is m rub 
the patient's body with cabbage seeds. The seeds are then sown. 
When they come up the jaundice disappears. The tooth of a 
horse worn on a string round the neck is believed to cure rbtu- 
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midsTin. A piece of pomto pul into each car and a necklace 
m:ide of isquate pieces of ihe fiamc is said 10 ctire earache^ Tooth¬ 
ache is cured by cutdng^ the finger- and toe-nails of the FufireJcr 
ofiT short. ITaese parings axe put into a bottle wkb a lock of his 
hair and some watCTn The l>ottle Is then corked and buried and 
the toothache dlsappesirs. A block fowl opened and applied hot 
and bleeding to the chest is a cure for Inflaminadfiii of the lungs. 
These are only samples of trcatinent culled froin the cx|icncnces 
of the medical ofltcers in the Hloemfontein camp; ^ (p. 7)* 

Some years ago I knew a woniaii who told me the 
best cure for inflammation of the Jungs w-as to lake a full-grown 
fowl (cock or hen), chop off its hca d and cut open the body, then 
jikce it at once on the patient's chest and keup it there for two 
hourSt or as long as thencr is heat in the hesdy of the fowL She 
explained that the feathers on the bird kept the heat in a way 
nuthing else could do, and the tliicker the feathers and healthier 
the bird, the better would be the cure- 

id any members of the Sodety wBl remember that at the time, 
about thirty years ago, when the King (then Prince of Wales) w^as 
suffering from typhoid feserj it was osiertcd that the only cure 
would be to wrap him in a sheep's skin immediately after tt had 
been taken from the animal while still quite hot, all the wcKil of 
course being left on. It was believed by many people at the 
time that this remedy was actually used and was the means of 
saving the Police's life* Only a short time since, during the 
illness of the Queen of Holland, I heard it referred to as a tnatier 
beyond doubt. I had a note of this remedy of the sheepskin 
being used for the cure of ** the shi^’crs ** (/.r. the ague), hut have 
unfortunately mislaid it and cannot remernber when and where 
the case occurred 

The remedies used by the Boers for jaimdicii, toothache, and 
earache are practically the same os those in use some j'cars ago in 
many parti of England, tttid recorded in various collections of 
folklore. The cat plays an important part in folk-medicine, but I 
do not remember an Instance of its hair beiug cut off and applied 
in the manner describiHl. 

A. B, Ck^st^K. 

In the codier years of the Inst century my father knew a 
Mrs. Weills who lived not for from Gainaboraugh- She was the 
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wife of con^derahle landowner, and from whnt 1 ha.%*c heard I 
presume had rccei^d a good education. She }i:xd five or six 
children, and rhem were in die household many servants, as 
Mr. Wells was a farmer on a large siialeu She told my (ather^ 
evidently without having any notion that she was exposing her 
ignorance^ that she hept by her two bottles, into one of which she 
poured what was left of the doctors medldiie bad been 

pT^cribed ID be taken Sntermt1ly:»and Into the other the remainder 
of Eotlocts as had been sent She assured my father that she 
herself and those dependent on her Imd many times profited by 
the ose of these strange blends. {Cf. p. 73 J 

[ do not think that the piactice of mixuig medicines intended 
far different diseases was at all uncomniion In Lincolnshfre in 
former days, and from remarks which I have heard^ 1 believe It 
to be still not Mtequuntly done^ though 1 confess that I have not 
fiatisfaciory evidence in proof thereof 

Et)WARD Peacock^ 


COBLTPIS. 

I. /ft Chi/ra/. 

I recdsed the fallowing lately from a young officer who was 
quartered at Chitral for some time. It is kiteresLing to meet 
again with the ^^back-footed" beings on whom M. Gaidai be¬ 
stowed so much learning in Mi/Msitfi. 

A. LMto. 

" Fairies in that part of the world [the ChimI valley] am only 
of one sort—bad; which rather limits the fidiL Thcdr abode was 
on the slope of a gigantic snaw^pr^^ 36,000 feet above the sia, 
Tirich Mir by name. This they made their headquarters, and 
many of the inhabitants of the talky ^allowed' they had seen 
them flitting to and fro on their mamading expeditions, some on 
horseback, some on foot, of both ae^, and usually clad in white. 
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Strange to sayi they no knee or ajikle-joints., and their feet 
grew to the rear Instead of to the ftonL 

There appears also to be a kind of Banjhee m CWtral, which 
wails round the walls of Shoghroi Foitj a week or $0 before the 
death of the Melitar or KJng of Chitml^ and differs from the trish 
variety in not being [ ? haiiiitii^l a residence of the doomed man 


1L—/« IsMfuh. 

(The following notes are from the pen of an Atticricaji lady 
who has been spending the last ten or twelve months in one of 
the most northerly and inaccessible of the Faroe Islands. Tire 
allusion in the opening sentence is to her correspondent'^s previous 
reference to the Itcv. j. G. CampbeU's 0/ IftgA- 

/attdi ettd /s/iifidt of p, 191^ whtsre he classes! “the 

NIagruisar of the Faroe Islands " with the Scottish Brownie^ m a 
“drudging goblin*”—Eo.] 

I think yoar N^iagrulsar must be the same word as our Nhki- 
grisur, but the Faroe creature is ifoi a Brownie* A Brownie is a 
Fft/iWr; he lives aboai houses and cow-stalls, and comes out in 
the twilight and ^ts under the eaves^ and careful hemsewives when 
they throw out the dishwater call out a warning to him and hh 
fellows, lake the Bxnwnte he, if well-treated, will perfomi little 
friendly sersico for the lamily* 

A Nibagnsur ts the spirit of an unbaptised child (generally a 
rourdered illegitimate child), that takes the shape of a round- 
bodied creature that oftsi goes on afl-fours and b as a rule 
malignant, lying in wait for people in the dark and doing them 
harm, though just how 1 have not learned, ^mutinies they 
haunt a pastor, begging to be given a name, and to be buded in 
sanedhed earth; a former pastor here was haunted in that w'ay. 
Long ago, a servant-girl here had an illi^ttmate child, killed it, 
and buried it in a slocking belonging to a serving-man called 
Pbli (he was not the faiher). Some time afterwards ^e married 
PbUj and the bride's dance was under way in the big kitchen 
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when suddenly 3 rolled into the circle^ and danced 

about^ singing :— 

My mmhcf 

I daltxx in 

1 dmntx in Plril't hu&c.'^ 

(li fhymes in Faroes^). Then he nmnn to his mother; 

but she fainted, and the fesUvities were at an end, I ihlnl: this 
little tale must go back lo the days when brides wqre at the 
wedding driesses cmhroidered with gold thnirad, 3S they do still in 
Iceland. 

Your black dog is cotninon hefe^' He can be a (n 

wicked woicr-spirit) who has taken that shape, or a Troll, or the 
spirit nf a dead enemy who has come to haunt or avenge a wTong. 
He often carries a light at the end of his tail. Somehow that 
light seems a very chilling touclL 

On ^'Old Holy Kings^ Xight^^ [0\d 'rwelfth Night] black 
troll-bulls come up from the sea and visit the byres. Dreka was 
afraid to go to milk that night, and had to ask Joanna lo go with 
her. 

If a girl wishes to know the name of her future tnie-lovc^ she 
must go out some vuty dork night quite naked, taking with her 
her sarJ^t dip it into running water (there is always a little bum 
■clrise by)t wring it out, and pul it, rolled up, under her pillow. 
Then she will dream of him, 

ELiJAHirrH Tav'lor* 

Vidcreide 1 Videro (Faroe Islands), 

January 29th, 1902. 

‘ I** We had sm eld nnwe^ who we* surty yeaxi in tlie faiTtUy, and wJwn any 
of thB nunety pwiy shewed tigm of temper, she wouW exckiio ^ ' Lord sakts! 
there's that black dog 1 Wait till 1 get baud o* him t ^ a pxioria cd 
^tTngglc at the child^i bickr whiich iwonlly etide^! tti a laugh, the •detg' wa* 
flung ddwfisuiri and inenity natoiccd Mra, — tclU me that hvf old 
Bubodoes niAtia had the same UUt wriies the L-^wlami SeottUh lady to 
whom this mlcttitln^ letter wo* addrtoed, ** I ilwiik yoo have go! the black 
dug HM yottr baek iH to crass or «dky (rather than 

passionate) cHtldreii m lome Eogluk naiieriea alio.—KaJ 
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I gathcned the fdfuwing folklore during u holidiiy in the Isle of 
Man in Ulc sumuifif of 1^37. li has not, 1 believe^ Appeared in 
print before, except in a contribulioo of tny own to the Bri^hi^fn 
Ntrti/dy 5iii December. 1SS7. 

One evenffig during the summer mondis of 1SB4, the driver of 
the maii-caTt from one of the towns in the ishnd started on his 
rounds to collect the maihbsiis^ from the surrounding district in 
the usual rnanner. He wiis due at his destination about haif-jiast 
one o*clock in the maming, but did not arri^'C until nearly half¬ 
past (tve, when he ap|)earcd dreadfully scared and agitated. Being 
asked 10 account fur his delay# he sqleinnly related that when 
about six miles from home he was beset by a troop of fairies^ all 
of whom parttcularly well-dressed tn red suits and piorided 
svith bniemsi They stopped hb horse, threw the asail-^gs into 
the roadt and danced around them in the well-known manner 
iiaual with fairies. The poor postman struggled with tlicm In 
’^ain. No sooner did he sueceed In replacing a Img than it 
again immediately thrown ouL This conimucd until the appear- 
ance of daylight, when the bides ap|>arently thought it was time 
for them ic take thdr departure, which they eventually did. leaving 
the posUTian in a highly nervous and exhausted state. After rent¬ 
ing a short time to collect his scattered wits, he ^cc^ed in 
replacing the mails in his cart, and reached the end of hb journey 
without further 3dveniurt:£. When 1 made acquaintance with 
him some little time ufTciwards. he did not strike me as a person 
likely to fall a victim to his owm fertile iju^^ination. As for doubta 
with respect to his condition at the time, it can only be said that 
he had left the post office that night in his usual condition of 
sobriety, and did not Appear the worse for drink when he returned 
Morcoircrs hb character for sobriety and hone&ty was of marty 
years' smnding. 

In another part of the bland I was told the following ^ory by 
an old intiahitanb who stated that he knew the parties to whom 
it occurred and that he received the account direcdy from thdr 
lips. Not far from Pott Erin, a village bn the south-west 
coast, a tnouatain called Crqnk-nydrey-lJma, 1449 feet in height 
slopes steeply to the sea. On the seaward side a chapel and 
cemetery are situated, both of which have now fallen in to disuse. 
Some years back, as a fishJug party were sailing one night near 
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this ihey were startied and abrmcd by hearing violent and 
distracting cries as of someone in gr^t distress. This wa& told 
to others of their coinpanEOns on arriving at home* They, with 
natural curiosily, "determirtE?d to sail near the same spot, and if 
|>ossib 1 c discover the cause of the sound-S- They succeeded in 
hearing them, but failed to decide iheir origin. One night, 
however, One of the ijarty< believing that they were uucred by the 
perturbed spirit of someone who bad died without baptLsm, 
shouted in rcplyt “ My she Ihknnoo tnac 00 la mee dy enmys 00 
Jtian: as my she innccn 00 ta mee dy enmys oo Junay." (** If 
thou an a boy chilEi, I name thee John y if thou art a ^rh I name 
thee Judith.^') The cries were never heard again. 

Not so very long ago, so other informants told 1110^ a female 
spirit, commonly known as a frequented the islantL^ 

The se^ems 10 have been a kind of unbidden familiar 

spirit^ for it permanently attached itself to its viclirnp and nothing 
could be done to gel rid of the on welcome companion. In one 
case it attached itself to a big strong burly manj, who was compelled 
to shato hts food with his At other times he w'ould 

place behind him the vessel from which be was about to drink, in 
order to satisfy its thirsu He was often seen when on horseback 
laughing immoderately, presumably with his ghostly companion, 
and throwing his hat into the air to catcli it again^ On some 
occasions he was heard carrying on con venations, seemingly 
with nobody. One night after he had retired to rest a party of 
curious boys gathered round his bedroom 10 catch, if possible, 
some portion vi his solitary convermtion. In this purpose, how¬ 
ever, they were defeated* for no sooner had they got into position 
than the spirit informed its luaster, saying in Manx, The)- are 
liEtcning now.'" "'Listenings are they?” rephed he. -M will 
give them listeningUpon this he jumped from his bed and 
snatched dp a stick to inflict summary' chastbemenl upon the 
intruders, but the boys bad fled before he could get near them. 
When thEJSC spirits are visible it is said that they appear as women 
dressed in white. 

WiLLLvM Marti 5C, M.A,, Ll^lX 


' [SpeU Ukiannon-SA^ by Mr. A. W. Moarfi §/ tAf /s£e ef 

pt 50), who teUj SL itmilET ilory on the f^othoriiy of Mr. J. F, CtiiipbdL--En.] 
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SOMt NotKS ™oM N^ORTH-WeSTI&HN I?FDIA- 


Zfe- (js«5 p. 6j).—To the west of the North- 

U'i«steni Ffoviticcs it is a. very general bdlef that i/^ during a 
thunderstorm, ti^o perEons who are Jirsl-tiorfi children Etand 
together, they will ceminly be struck by lightning. This bdief Is 
so strongi that if husband and wife be hrst-born childreUj they 
seponiic at once and run into diOferent coiners of the house when¬ 
ever they see a Gash of lightning. 

!VorsAI/t of tht Monkty —in the western part of the North- 
H^estem Pro'i.-inces it is i-ery comman for people who arc in any 
special diificult)^ or desire to attain some paitk^ilar object, to 
arrange a special wonihip of the Monkey-god^ Hanum^ln ; this b 
known as the PAnehmukhi M pCijA^ %:^x the worship of 

the five-iuouthed Monkey-god. It should ooimoencc on Tucs^y^ 
which is the day «acted to this deity. Early on that morning the 
w'orshipper bathes^ and unless there happen to be a tcrttiple of 
Hsinuirtln close by^ he plasters a small piece of ground with mud 
and cow-dung* and on this places a little brass image of the god. 
lie then bathes the image and ties a scrap of cloth, to serve a^ a 
loin-cloth, round its waist, and after oGcring a Bmhtnanical cord, 
such as all Brahtnans wtar over their shoulders, he daubs tht 
image with a mi^cture of oil and vermihon and makes an offering 
consisting of iHslel- nuUi and cardamoins. With each article offered 
he repeats the invocation “ Om Hununhik r>., mIuLu 

Hanuminl" Nest he offers cake and sweetmeats, but only so 
much as he can t^t himself. And this he docs after he believes 
his offering has been accepted If there chance to be any renv 
tiants of the offering, be camfully buries them without letting any 
one see him doing so; in no esse must he throw them away care¬ 
lessly^ lest a witch may work evil by means of them. Then the 
worshipptir puts on a red waist cloth and repeats the following 
invocation: O king of the monkeys, who removust all anxiety, 
O helper of the helpless, destroy my enemies and protect me who 
now bows in supplication before thee \ ” 

He goes through the same ritual for forty days. On the forty- 
first day he calls Brahmans to do a Gre-sacrificu, or Homa, Ln 
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honc^ur of Hj^dUnldn, and i*ritcrtain& HJunn to dinnur after it is 
over. While this ritual is buiiig peiformed the worshipper naust 
keep pure and continent^ he sleeps on the groutid^ and 
only once in the twenty-four houra food which he cooks with his 
own hands j and he must be careful that no stranger see him 
doing sOa 

A C^iirm /tf —The following Is one of 

the most popular charms employed in Northern India when 
cattle disease is pre^“alenL It Is technically known as the A/aj^- 
/fill ne. **the charm of the Invincible Protector/^ This 

is One of the titles of Vishnu^ but it is also applied to the Earth' 
god, Bhdmiya, with whom in many places Vishnu is identified. 
In this form he hi spedally concerned mih the protection of 
cattle and crops. Along with Ajay-piJ, hlari MSta^ the goddess 
of death, who presides over cholera^ is also often invoked. 1'he 
charm is made in the following way. A rope is twisted of clean 
straw i and at even distances^ about every two feet or so, a chip 
of wood is twisted into the strands. Properly^ these wooderj 
chips sboold be five in number i two of which are supposed to 
represent respectively a mace and a bludgeon, and the other 
three, three pain? of sandals—those of the god, goddess, and 
their attendant. In the centre of the rope is suspended an 
earthen platter, inside which an incantiiijon is inscribed with 
charcoal, and beside it ts hung a bag containing se\en kinds of 
grain. "^These arc supposed to represent alt kinds of produce 
grown by the performer of the charm. 

This rope m then suspended on two poles at the entrance of 
the village through which the cattle are driven to and from pas¬ 
ture, Occasionally, when the plague is very severe, the rope is let 
dowTi when- the cattle come home in the evening, and the earthen 
vessel is made to touch the back of the bull which is the leader 
of theherrL Sunday and Tuesday are day^ considered specialJy 
lucky for performing this charm. 

I had one of these charms for some time, and the Incantation 
inside the saucer, being interpretedt mn ihm i -^ O of the 
Earth on which this cattle-pen stands, protect the cattle from 
death and disease 1 1 know of none, save thee,, who can deliver 

them.'^ 
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AtUchL*<l to tt vius a magical arrangement of figurest ^ follows; 
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This is one of the magie quarts which cure so cummonly used 
in Eastern diorms^ Many examples of such squares will be found 
in HerklotSi but nonu, I think, quite like thti^ 

Almost ever)" '^eunnJng tuanp*^ or village exorcLw^ has a pre¬ 
scription of his own for making such things. 'Fhe exonctser is 
usually the village Btahniarif and while the charm is in opemtion 
it is adTisabk that he should do daily a Homa, or ** fire-3acrifice,^' 
in honour oF Ajay-pll and the other local deities associated iiHth 
him. 


W. CfSOOJtE. 































































CORRESPONDENCE. 


'J'hk Sources or some Ballads iri th% Border 
Min^ttrelsy/- 

\Vnfc?! writing the? life of Lockhart 1 reotiivtd from a piembet of 
the feiDily of Sir H-illiain Loidlaw, the amatiuisisis and friend of 
Ktr Walter Scott, some unpublished leUens of Scotty Hogg* and 
ijiickhart. l^hese throw a little %ht on a difficult subjcctt Scolc*a 
method of editing the Bi^rder In the summer of 

iSoo Scott made the actnnintatice of Laidlaw^ at Blackhouse ou 
the Douglas bum* a tribuiar>^ of the Varrow* Sir Walter was 
then collecting the ballads, and reedved much aid from Laidbw, 
who WES helped by James Hcgg, then a ahepherdp I foimd a 
letter of Scott's to JJiidlaWt dated July ao, i&di. He was trying 
ttf' rt^drutr aYc ui j/ie Oi'’^ 4 fw« AftifTtn\ I’his Ijullad is 

lunch of a mystery asitu any historioil ^f which it may 


contain.^ Hogg had 
including tile Outlaw’s ^ 

** I louk it fnaj 
Wbed ym 

I 

' [THS* tmllAd 
Etlricli Fdfferin the Puil 
biUMl tiauinjj tJwt ** ibettf ^ 
nor all his coMiirie,’* JiClir 
iEmil+ aurd hold id m*: ibstl 
ttmjkit B vddow qf his gay 
art EEihic * ihe uDbliLV m\dy 
wifi, *ho fears tttBchwy ia 
hatu on dte banters of the 
Hitrtwy i* "laadcShefUf oI 
and It ht wi 3 GB lUuldMt m 


unde who reapi^bered a few verses* 
: as to his lap®! property : 


Ikc aoe. 


thir 7hr£‘f 

^tjI yiMt ttudi dam ti* 

■elate the yf trereditBiy Sheriffdom qf 

'.f \hittssy of The Kitiif of Scot- 

> ooEtaw iti Ettiiek wr»i, counted him no^ghi, 
difiLring '^come sad be tny 

vrree,’^ m the f 41 cast his cstille dowttand 
The Oulkw .Hi rcTi™ ' The lands 
nae KJng mCh i^sEelulc’''1, batted bf hU 
link The King fcu ferth wUh 
arrf UyuA Ma]^> fe * piuJej, Khidlyi 
' ofeit, ^ely J^hUe flpward fefMWI ihe tr^i 
pDrikHlted'M dnmld Harter bfe/—Et>.] 
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*‘Wlio (he devil,*' asks Mogg, “ was (his Souiian TurAt” In 
an Abba($ford copy in I^idtaw’s hand. Is: 

** T idcik k fme ihc Turk 

When? rw sic cudtciW king migtu W*'* 


The orthodox reading fa : 

" Fine Stmdfvn 1 |hii larcst Wen, 

xht kii^ UHr'i knighu Wisn? nel to *ee/' 


We can only cotidiidc* that the ballad ^TUf fairly old m tSoi^ 
when a Tedter had alneady confused the English, *Hhe South ron/' 
with the “Soldan"^ or Soudan Turks'" Bo^ at this dme was 
anxious to make soug^ of hfa own on the lines of the boJIud 
fragments^ but doubted if this woidd be fair to Scott, htmself busy 
with the subject. 

Hogg fa conn-ected with the most pujszJiiig of all the luillatfat 
j^u/d AfaifffiNdy iKhicU I cannot find in Professor Child'’s great 


collection. On January ai, iSoj, Scott writes to I^idEaw, in the 
unpublished correspondence; ** Wlaenever the third voliime is 
hnfahed you shall have a copy^ and you will sec how very' much 
it owes to our Selkirkshire collections. AuMMaif/andf laced and 
embroidered with antique notes and illustotion^ makes a most 
superb figure.'" In his notes to the MittjtrrJsy Scott says that 
Hogg's mother got die holbd **from a blind man who died at the 


adiunced age of ninety. . ■ 
chants it with tmeat ani>^ o^tr 

bdhdnn^or tould nj, 

“""“faml -poitculll 

hlKWiqmly. 

aulhcDlie mUiLtiic □! a IrinEj * . i ■' 

. 1 « . r i 1 tttui ^« 3 !V (mu pt*etu cl 

1 * only kfljuwTi to I. tifw old i - ^ 

flnd k rnibliiheil ts wriilen 

II TVi u JuawrrfjwfntJuf fcciiaij 

* This old w-Tiinai , 

Doli^Us, fpt Si-IbkfksMm] w ^ V^het / 

Sb? Idfljncd the hdhd ^ 

ntnely, aitd la ta hav^ ® ■* j^nu-J 

AlEhongb ihe kn^pige tif ** 

whkcb the tfidicn hfli^c nj' 
trAOi of Us flDii'jtiity ■* 

S^a «Lr iil* IS 
The hBllnil relitsi How 


bem 
this poem it 
tuoisd without 
Aji?.), lalrfalt 


^jronnp Edw. 


I tiler) siiigS Dr rather 
fought that a modem 
archaic words like 
in w^hich he rejuSced 

licar^ncK^ hjL% a elnlm to vi:fy 
[in» sicvtl K pcthiip*. tho inost 
oATi’cty lbt» prtsened. Ie 
red hiibkt cf the Etiricki 
f tht fflolliei of Mt. James 
ufoit resides at Cm^ of 
114 with grent aniimtinn^ 
i M the njdtaucei! uf 
h traUlEicinafy knowii?Jgct 
jdcmiicdt yet tiLony words 
rtpding them still petMitre 
j Jtfid Afaifia^u Bmitr 

-pMnlJy in rnnhlstodcml per- 
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like his own Antiquary clmfroti ^ in Ets^th’s ballad of the 
Red Harlaw. 

Moreover* the three heroic sons of Anid MaitLand, who Irved dll 
the wars of Scotland against Edward J, |i396)p are mendotied in a 
pfTcm addressed, about 1575* to Sir Richard Maitland, father of 
the famous Secretar)^ of Queen Maryt Maitland of Lethington, 
Again “ Anld Maldand upon auld Ijeard gray ^ is mendoped hy 
the poet Bishop of Dunkeld, Gawain Douglas {dtr^ 1410)^ More¬ 
over another poem to I^thington^s lather (art. 1560*1570) actually 
declares that the three sons of AuM Maitland 


Arp suna le incitijc ^ «7untrii» 
Albeit m mr^l rhyme,” 


These Nfaitland poemsp in iSoi, were unpnblishecL 
Thus there ondeniahly was a romantic Maitland l^nd^ song 
in rural verse, as early as t56o'IsBo. Yet the ballad chanted fay 
Hogg^s mother (and, according to Hogg, known to ** most of the 
old people hercabonu ”) has a most dubious asjicct. Hogg, in 
idor, suggested that reciters had modernised it as the language 
altered. He specially marked such interpolations of his own as 
w*ero meant to HU up Scott backed Hogg's statements^ 

which include the fact tliat the balbd was known to many old 

»nagep Mstcr's ion Ui }CEng EUwartJ^ dnnindi 1,500 pEctccit tncii 10 ride H^nnt 
ihc Seals, Hit fivray » checked al Thirlcstanc, Mwtlwuri costlct and 
besieging It in for flays, be hike* ship to rejoin The King in 

France llefe Atitil StuiElaiid'* three mm, who are ^M^arulng ai school m 
Bitlop-Gracc^'^ by a diiing nuh carry off the Englhb ^landard to iheir urck's 
C4jid«| hwxTig ihal the feai h siiH:rih«(| to the French, a-cwif ihctnHlv-^s 
the miders asd dmtand To he matched with thioe English champiotiiy whom 
Ihoy sky and hang m the ilrawhridge. Yoong Ed«:ard then aEtacks ibe 
eldest 5taiEiaiidi who gmppkf with him^ thznws him* anEh rehislog the Kin^’^s 
cnEreaty feir his life, siflb* him and haxigs Kim beskk the nsthcf ihrcc. The last 
two sEanw seem to be put into the mouth of the King. They contaja a welj- 
krvwn detail of folklore ^ 


AVm Jra£ ate fAjii/ivfAfr-&eEt.^ 

.lAlAf tfff i* M ttrae ! 

] wish I liad nn lived Ihi* riay 
To mak my hKUl Su wae. 

tf I were atiOc al London lower t 
TkSTnere f w»s wont to he* 

] never wmu mid gang ftae harae 
Tilt borne on a bret^tree/’ f;tK] 
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pt^le in ihe Foiest- Vfil tsvtin in iSoi^ bcfure ihfi balLid was 
published^ writes to Scott : **l atn surprized to hear tlial 

this song is suspected by some to be a modem fotgeiy+" Pro¬ 
fessor Childr tn bis early ballad collection s^ySf 

with reluctance that I malce Tor it the mom whkh it requires,^ 
Later^ he oiuitted the piece. In 1659, Ayloun gave his reasons 
for Hceplicism. **'rhc ballad refers to remote events Uttie Itkely 
to have been selected as a theme by a minslre]| eren of the 
sixteenth century/' But that, In the siiteenth century^ Auld 
Maitland, ^^ and hts nobilc sonnis three ^ were really topi<^ of 
Scott proves by quotations from the Maitland MSS. 
Aytoun next sees no proof that ^Qtt or Leyden ** had Arard the 
ballad recited by old Mrs. Hogg^ I find no such statement- On 
the contrary it is expressly said"^" (by Scott writing to Ellis) ** that 
the ballad was wTiUcn down from her recitatton * by a country- 
fanner.*^ But in this letter to Ellis, Scott says that, not Mrs. 
Hogg, but ^*an old shepherd,” was the redter^ Leyden was wTtb 
him, he says, when he received diis '*myprs/ copy.” {LofAAarf, 
iL, pp. 99, 109.) The phrase, my first copy,” implies that Scott 
obtained more than one copy, and the copy which he published 
i» not that recited by the ''old shepherd*" but that chanted by 
old Mrs- Hc^* U is certain that Scott knew^ her, and had heard 
her ballad chants. 

Everyone knows Hogg's account of hk first meeting with Scott. 
“My mother chaunted the ballad of OM to him, with 

which be was highly delighted, and asked If it had ever been in 
prinL And her answer was, ' O im, na, ^ir, it never was printed 
in the world, for my brothers and me learned it and many mac 
fnie auld Andrew Moor, and he learned it fme anld Baby Metlin * 
(Maitland), ' who was housekeeper to the first laird ^ (in the 
Anderson family) ‘of Tushitaw.*” 'I his sounds veracious enough? 
it was written in tBj4. 

As to ScotFs letter to Ellis; probably the “cnuntTy farmer'” 
w'ho wrote the ballad from " the old shepherd's ” recitation was 
Laidlaw. Aytoun hiiusclf published MS. notes of tpaidlaw-'a, in 
which he sa>^ that be first heard of tbc balkd from one of the 
girls on hb own farm, who cornmunicaicd several stan/as of 
whidi he kept the copy* The girl said that Hogg's grandEather 
could repeat the whole, but thb was obvriously an error. It was 
from hb uncle. Will of Phawhope, and his mothej- that Hogg 
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got the ballad when Laidlaw asked fdr iL TbeVp agaiIa^ kattii^d 
it froin their faiberi Ho^’s gTandfatherp and fioni another old 
marii Andrew Moorp who had been in the serrioe of the lathous 
Boston^ ndnbter or EttHck. The blind reciter mentioned hy 
S<N5tt w^s probably ihb Andrew 

This 15 the external evidence for the authenticiiy of Aa/d 
LaidLiw^s good fulih is tindoobtCfL Seottp he 
had not raade previous inquiries as to Au/d A/aff/and. Laidlaw 
first heard of it from a girl on hb lano who knew soine verses. 
t^iidlaw is clEaTly the ^kotmtiy fanner'" who tnok the song down 
from the lips of ^*the old shepherd,^ Hogg's uncle, the man who 
made the confusion about the “Soudan Turk'" in T/u Ou/Iini^ 
Jftirrtir, This was Scott's “ first Copy.” tie preferred to publish 
the piece as recited by old Mrs, Hoggp sister of “ the old shep¬ 
herd." 

Laidlaw reckoned this “a good pedigree for the old balladp 
though it b iiossible that Hogg may have dashed in a few stmm 
*to trap the Shirre * and evince his ow^n |>DWenL” 

Aytoun adds that then: was a rival collector, jEunieson, in the 
field, and that the advent of a collector stimulates forgery. But 
where aru we 10 look for the forger ? A literary hoax was notori- 
oiisly dear to Hogg. But, if there was no real ballad, how could 
Hogg hit on the theme of AmM Jlaft/aMdf No inquiry by Scott 
for the piece gave him the hint^ and Scott heard of the ballad from 
Laidlaw. Clever a^ he was, Hogg could not, in iSoi^have read 
the Maitland MSS. in Oic Library of the University oi Edioburgh 
and reconstructed a ballad on the hbts supplied in MSS. of the 
sixteenth century. Even if he had read Gaw'ain Douglas's 
^//(jfltwrp nothing is said there of Maiibnd*!! thxee sons, How^ 
then, and whence, could Hogg draw hts mpiteiials? Is it probable 
that he made the ballad, and taught it to Laidlaw's servant girip 
to his old uncle, and bis old mother, “ and the same w^tth intent 
to deceive""? If a forger there wus, Hogg alone can have been 
the mun ; and the difficulties of the hypothesis are immense. If 
there was no real ballad, he must have been acquainted, in iSoi, 
with MSS. in an old hand which he could not read, and must have 
bid a complicated plot, involving his uncle, his mother, and a 
rustic maid. Even if the old people were likdy to lend them¬ 
selves to itj we can hardly believe that the memory of old age 
could have acquired a long new potini. Hius, on the whole^ it 
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seems pnabdble that tlwjrt rtaJJy existed, in the memories of old 
peoplcp a ballad of Au/d Maif/arfd- 

Wh^t Hogg did la it. if ajnythjng, we can only conjectuns. If 
he did innch, it is not easy to see how his old mother and uncle 
teamed his additions off by rote. Bui Scott overlooked the 
obvious circuinstance that a foiger could have found the old 
words which impressed him in an accessihle source. 

The ballad t -— 

Tbcy Jai4 their ftmm la the 

W iwwy a hmyjr pcah 
Fut he ihrew ower In iKem 

Bcdth and Atr hatreh 

and jad> ^ 

Amc-tig than &at he ihtew 

Now Scott himself died* as an illustratioii, Blind Hariy's 

** Upend ^on feil they lest - p « » 

SfeniJ «if they piid cast fMX to fust 

An^ gnad« of hen made m4tnjr cmiiie aiputJ' 

B/md Marry was probably wdl known to Hogg; it was a 
favomite of the peasantry. If he wanttrd local colour he would 
go to Blind Harry. Thus there is a babnee of probabilities, 
llie shepherd loved a hoax^ but 1 fail to see how he would ohiain 
a base foi: his opemdons | for in iSoi it b all but physically im¬ 
possible that he would have even heard of the Maitland MSS, of 
1560-158^ 

The ballad of Ottfrtmmf has caused many searchings of heartt 
and Scott has m'en been charged with writing in, 

" T^kc ittDu the vAfiguaid of the three 
And haiy me the btracken hu*;h 
That CftMifi upon you I2ye Ica^” 

If SO, he foisted them into hb fir^t edition, where the Douglas 
is killed by hb own page, 'Fhb variant of the tale Scott later 
rejected. His hnal edition, in place of 

^1 DcRigla« to the Montguffloy lud 
Take iboa ihi* traugiiafd of ihe thr«».^ 

ha.s 

” My wimnd U deep, I fain weMiJd ntcep. 

Take ihuu the lungiiarid ef the thiee^^ 
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In this latter veisc the first line may lie Scott’s own, but the itst 
is certainly traditional. In tSoa (no date of month), I find Scott 
writing to l^aidlaw, “ I am so anxious to have a complcat Scoltisfa 
Otterburn that I w ill omit the ballad entirely in the fust volume, 
hoping to recover it in time lor insertion in the ihlfd.” His 
sources were Herd’s version (1774)1 copies obtained 

from the recitation of old jrersons residing at the head of Ettrick 
[''orcst,” possibly Hogg’s mother and unde. 

Hogg, in his letter of July aolb, 1801, professed his reading 
to supply the story of “ the unnatural murder of the son and heir 
of Sir Robert Scott, of Thirlostane, the downfall of the house of 
Tushiidaw, and of the horrid spirit that still haunts the Alders.^ 
Probably the tale alluded to is that of the death of Thirlestane’s 
third son in a duel with his brDthfct'-tn’law, Scott of Tushietaw j 
the ballad on the subject is The Demit Dent of Vamw. The 
inscribed stone near the spot, how'over, is probably a thousand 
years older than the event which Scott thought that it commemo¬ 
rated. Scott’s version of the ballad is certainly “ conuoninated" 
In writing to Laidlaw he admires, in Tatntane, '‘the highly 
poerical verses descriptive of fairy land,” but attributes them to 
“some poetical schoolmaster or clergyman," However, he re¬ 
tained the stanzas, which, he justly remarks, “seem quite modem," 
.Among these notes, that on Av/d Afaitiand is the most significant. 
As we have MS. evidence, which Hogg could not have known, 
that the ballad was current in Queen Mary's rime^ I must dis¬ 
believe that Hogg was the forger, and must regret that Professor 
Child decided to omit this enigmatic poem. 

A. Laxo, 


UsLUCKV C»ri.DaEK. 

(Sw/«i, pp. 31 and 63.) 

Referring to the superstition noted as existing in the Hebrides 
(jv^m, p, 33) iliat a child bom with a tooth, or which cuts its 
first tooth in the upper jaw, will be a bard, the following notes 
may be of interest. (I take h that a bard among the Celts was a 
soiee-vatts, and had a quasi-sacred chameter.) 
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The origin of the Suthm Shahi sect of Faqirs Is said lo be this. 
A boy t»as born with in Itclh ali«ady cut, and its paints 
e^tposed it, as a child so bom is ualucky. The tenth Gum, 
Haigobind, happened to find the child, and told his disciples to 
take up the child, but they refused, saying it was iw/’Mr, or dirty. 
The Cum replied it was tutftra, or dean, and they ihert obq?ed. 
This boy was the founder of the Sulhra Shahi sect. 

The story is noteworthy as showing how unlucky childicn were 
exposed, or possibly given to faqic$> The poet 1 uid Das wm 
bom in Abhukta-niula, at the end of the asterism Jyeshtha, and in 
the beginning of that of Mulct, and be was in consequence nban- 
doned and ptobably picked up by Sadktis. The Jogia, accor^ng 
to one It^end {Jndim Anfi^uary^ 1893, p, 365)^ originated in a 
similar way. For an instance in Ivumaon folklore see Saturday 
Rtvitv>, May rath, i «77 Indian N, dr- Q,, iii„ p. 30)- 

It would be interesung to know how far the various sects of faqiis 
are recruited from unlucky children, or from children vowed to 
the gods. 

The above notes suggest a point for inquiry. Am “ unlucky 
children ^ p. 63) devoted to the gods? It so, is a child bora 
uudtt particular ditumstarces dcTOted to a particular deity ? For 
would a child bora with its teeth already cut be i/fo 
facia dedicated to any special deity or to the Suthia Shahi sect? 

of living an unlucky child to a brahman arid their 
buying it back again may have otiginBied in this way. 

rnrther, is there any custom hy which children are vowed to a 
deity, or to (what perhaps comes to the same thing) the sect of 
faqirt or devotees who worship that deity? There is one well- 
known instance of such a custom in the Punjab, according to the 
received explanation. But is the custom geneial ? 

It would be interesting to obtain parallels to these Indian 
instances of unlucky children being devoted to deities, and 1 
should be grateful for any references or notes on the point- 

H. A, Rose, 

Superintendent of Ethnography, Punjab. 
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The StSTER's Sok in Samoa, 

(Jw/rer, p- 7S-) 

I hsve read (he account giiren by Monsignor Stanley of ’‘The 
Sister's Son in Samoa" with Interest, bn there nre one or two 
features of the account which make me a little suspicious. The 
customs described by Mons’tgnor Stanley agree aimosl exBCtl) 
with certain ctistoms in Fiji, the Fijian name for these customs 
being Vatu, (The Totw is the name for the sister's son who 
exercises the special privileges.} It happens that I have for some 
time been scurcbtng acconiits of Polynesian life for customs 
onalogous to the Vettu customs of Fiji, and I should therefore 
welcome Monsignor StanleyiB account very heartily if it were not 
for the suspiciously close resemblance between the Fijiati customs 
and those described by bim, a resemblance extending even to 
identity of name, I am not in a i>osidon to es^ress a positive 
opinion on the matter, but 1 cannot help suspecting that we have 
here an example of a custom assigned to a wrong locality. 

The name " Bullamacow *' Is probably “ pidgin English.” Cows 
are "buHajiiaooffs” in the South Seas somedmes- 

W. H, IL ilivEas. 

[To this criticism, Motisignor Stanley replies (igth May, 

“1 have looked into my joumal of Novemb€!r, t 873 i written 
at Apia, Samoa, and I find in it that I went with Conumodure 
Goodenough tO pay a visit to the American Consul there, who 
had married a Samoan wife, and that he told us many stories 
about the customs of the country; among them that about the 
custom of There is nothing to show that he was speaking 

about Fiji, and it docs not seem likely that he should have done 
so." Mis. Goodenough, with whom Monsignor Stanley kindly 
communicated on die subject, rcfcTS us to the following passage 
in the Jmrnal of Cammodort Goode/tffugk (ed. i S7 5X pp- t 97 » t 99 i 
which, besides throwing light 00 the disputed point, affoids » 
curious an example of the way in which two persons, writing in 
all good faith, may differ in thdr accounts of the same incident, 
that we subjoin it in fulL 

(,^/ffl, JVbpein^r gtd, iBy.t.) '' In r.w. I sent to all 

the English residenK to come on Iward, and also the .^merienn 
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Consul, to whom 1 paid a visit with Hostings. He cold many 
stories, which were very good, particularly os to the value of inats, 
.... He then gave its a sketch of a marriage. .... Also an 
Imaginary case, to show the power of the sister's son, the vosu, as 
it is called in Fiji The men of a family being foreigners, the 
rwrar, or sister's sons^ and indeed all the female branch, arc moTU 
or lew spoilt children, and can have what they like, any goods 
they can lay hold of. For instance, a boy asks his uncle (mater¬ 
nal) for his gun, and the uncle says no. The hoy goes crying to 
his mother, ' My uncle won't give me his gun.' The mother says, 

• His children shall rot, tny cuisc is on them; thdr shall 
swell, thq' shall die.' And she goes out and tears her hair, and 
cursra aloud, 'They shall die, my curse is on ibeto,' The people 
say, with their hand In awe upon their moutli, ‘What is ibis ] how 
dreadful! A curse is upon them ] they have the sister's cun«.' 
And by-and-hye this comes to the brother's cars, who says, with 
his wifci ' This is dreadful! Get mats, bring presents I * And 
they heap up all they can and carry it to the sister, and ky it 
before her and say, ' Have pity I have mercy t see us bumble 
oureclvcs. Take all we hate, but forgive and let us live, us and 
our children—take off ihe curse.' 

“ But not only the sister's son, but all the family have a. right 
by qusiora to all that there is in □ marr’s house, and even to the 
house itself; and ht told us that a chief, just the other side of the 
first stream, east from Malaatu, built for himself a very good 
hreadTruit-trec hotis&-a ve^r good house. His wife was a niMe 
of old Bullamacow, chief of Saluafata; and Bullaroacgw, coming 
down one day, says, ‘ r>car me, wliat n nice house 1 ' ' Yes,’ says 

the Other,' and I liavrj spent all I bad, my savings and earnings, 
and all that 1 had. to build it. and pay the canicnter's wages, a^ 
II have nothing left-' ' Dear me.' says Bullamacow, ' how nice 
that houK would look on one side of my square!’ for he has a 
square at Saluafata with houses round it. ' Oh, don't say tliat! ’ 
says the chief,' don't say that! * beginning to see what is up; but 
Bulkreacow goes on hinting, and at ksl goes away. The chief 
hopes it IS all over, but in a week he suddenly misses his wife, 
and finds from his son that Uidbmacow has taken her away, and 
that she is not to return; so after a bit hecoUects mats, and a Jot of 
goods to fifty dollars' value, and goes up to Bullamacow, who says, 
* Ah, how d'ye do? Vour wife is up here iiuising her sick tela- 
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lions, and she is going back to-morrow to jron. What is all this ? ’ 

* Ah, this is a present for you, Bullamacow, to console you for 
parting with my wife again.’ *Oh,‘ says Bullaroaajw, 'what a 
pity that yoa should take such trouble, and yoiw wife going back 
to you lo-morrow ; hut ytw ^ave ufl ttnd she can now 

go back with you. She is all ready.' So she gladly eflou^i comes 
back to her husband, whe, as he leaves Bullamacow, ^ys, ‘ Ioeie 
did you think of placing your new house?' for he is nfmid that 
his wife will be taken again; and sure enough his loereasc, 
and the whole house goes bodily to Saluafata, and is put up for 

Bidlumacow, who has it now-His [the Consul's] wife, a 

half-caste, speaks English perfectly well, making mtelligcnt remarks 
sibouc the 

This passitje, writes Mrs, Goodenough ( a^ May, 
k possible that though the custom eixisted m Samo^p it was my 
husband who appUiid the particular name of earw to it in that 
locality. At the timir of luy husband's visiting Somca he had 
not yet been to Fiji, but as he was entrusted with an important 
Government inquiry with regard to those islands he had, I know, 
bCTin closely studying everything m conn'cetiofi with the people 
and their customs.'’ 

We should be glad to hear further poidoilars of this custom 
from any member or other correspondent who has a first-hand 
acquaintance with Samoa.—Et).]. 


Yew. 

{Supra, p, pS, ct P- I 75 *) 

The god of the dwelling in Kula in the Punjab Himalayas is 
called Bastar, and a sprig of yew is offered to him. The yew is 
called raAAi/. 


H, A. Rose. 
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Against the Evil Eve, 

(Sypm, p. 115 *) 

Ifjss L, M. Bunhury, who fornn?r1y lived for some time in 
Synjjhas sent me two flat, rotind^ blue discs of about the dimneter 
of a siicpence^'btit mudi tbickcr/r painted with a rude topresentiilioii 
of on eye and pierced through the cLnrumfertmejc to fqnn beadis, 
which she bought in the native b^ai at Haifa, in May, 1900, 
‘ iis not always easy," she writes, “to ptuchaie them, as months 
may sometimes elapse before any ane to be found for sale, "fhey 
are uited by natives as charms to nullLTy tlu eflects of the Evil 
Eye \ a beauttful child, a valuable horse, or even a trecj, is often 
adorned by one of these beads for this purpose. They are 
always tint** (Ci^ voL idL, p. A Syrian woman,i a 

native of Jenisnlem, but living at Haifa, fTequently (1899-1900) 
told Miss Bunhury that people with blue eyeSi or with teeih wide 
apart, have the Evil Eye. This is also noriced by Mr. Frederick 
Sessions voL i3C., p. to}* Tlic use of blue bunds as a 

charm against it is then evidently a piece of sympatbedc magic, 
while the ascription of the power (in an Eastern country) to blue¬ 
eyed people looks Itke a racial superstitidn* 

CHAStUDTTE S. BuKNE, 


The Caulnic oit Girr. 
iSapni^ PP- 1 tji t74^) 

U may perhap*? be worth while recording in eonnectiem with ihe 
Caleiiig, that apples stuck with oats arc, or less than halfa century 
ago were, lised to decorate the Lincolnshire Cbristmas-bough, 
which is sometimei called the klssng'bough, or mistlutoe-bough^ 
though in rny young da)'s mistletoe was too mre a plant to form 
any actual part of it 

At Bottesford, during my childhood, the maids, gencraTly aided 
by their lovers^ used to make such a bough to hang m the kitchen. 
'Fhe skeleton of it was formed of willow-rods, I think, and it was 
usually like a beehive in shape, though sometimes a hoop at the 
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lop anci bottom were connected by bow-ahaped bars bending in- 
IQ a centml point ecjuidistatit from tbc two citcles* Wben 
the eveigreens to cover it had been secured to the rrame- 
M'Ork various ornaments were added % for insiancei coloured tapers 
in tinsel holders, little gutta-percha negroes ‘ and other dolls hanging 
from elastic strings, bags of sugar-plums, orangey nuts, and apple* 
bristling with oats. Each nut, I rememboT, had to be pierced, 
and a box-leaf was then deftly inserted into the hole till the box- 
twigs were laden with strange fniit. The apples used to look like 
miniature hedgehogs, they were so closely set with oaten spines. 
On the chlmntn-piccc of the kitchen stood a row of coloured 
candles in sockets cut out of potatoes;, and the walls were “ bushed'* 
in the usual way with evergreens. 

It is many years since 1 saw a Chnstmas-bought but a Kirton* 
in-Lindsey woman, whom t have Just consulted, says that they 
are still made here, and that “the chOdien are wild to buy things 
to pul on them," but she never saw the apples stuck with oats. 
“ Old Mrs. when she was younger, used to hang all the middle 
of her house-top (ceHlitg) with eveigreons covered with ornaments, 
and we used to go to it because it looked so beautiful." 

M.\dei:, Pe.^cock. 

[The nuts decnaiing the bos-sprigs stuck into the apple in the 
"gift" exhibited by Miss Eyre (see reference above) were fixed 
cwtly as described by Miss Peacock.— Ed.] 


LoNDos Folk-Etvkolocv. 

In the IVttiwwier Gauiit for March 21st last, the following 
story was told. Two giantesses were each building a chureh on 
opposite sides of the Thames, Between them they could only 
muster one hammer, so when the Surrey giantess wished to drive 
a nail in, she called to her friend, ii rngh," and when the 

Middlesex giantess next dealt with a nail she shouted, “Send it 
Juii komt” Thus the churches and then the districts came to be 
known as Fulham and Putney, 1 communicated with the writer 


' The -WM wna fioitig tw, ™ ™ly jtwl owr, in Antuica. 
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of the paragfaphg and that be had obtained the story from 
on old re^dent in ChebcOt who kncii’ it as a matter of local tmdJ- 
tion. A friend of mine* Mr. Herbert M. Broughton^ of the 
Chancery Bar^ has finnisbcd me with the following variant, An 
old genendt" be writes, **wtci had fought at Waterloo, told me 
that a boatmaii had informed him,, when a boy, th at Putney and 
Fulham were Tespcctivcty named from a tfuomng encaunter 
between two men, one of whom put bU stone nigh and the other 
sent his stone full homi^" 

F. A. Mturiv. 


Do you know this story? Queen Elkalieth in one of her 
^^ProgTHses^ pas^ through Hammersmith^ and her horse cast 
a shoe there- A smith was sought for, and desired to shoe the 
Queen’s horse He was very nen’ous, and not so quick tu; the 
Queen wished; and she called out to him, ■“ Hammer! hammer, 
smith I hammer 1 ^ and the place was evvr afterwards called 
Hammersmith. 

A. B. CjOUUI^ 
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The Rose; a Stouv or Primitive ^Tarriace By 

Ernest Crawley^ M.A. Macinilkn. tqo^. 

^fR. Crawley his f:hQsi^n a singularly imppropriato titlii. The 
first half of it is derived from thtf phrase applied by fantiistic 
devotion to the \lrgifi Mary. Its relition to the real subject is, 
to say the least, farTetchetL 'J'^ha second half b accordingly 
necessary, not so much to explain, as to espbtn away, the first 
hair Yet even the second half docs not succeed in correctly 
expressing the contents of the work. Pro|>erIy speaking, the 
author has given us not a study of Primitive Marriage, but a study 
of Taboo in relation to Marriage. As such, ic b an important 
contribution to the discussion of the many questtons connected 
with the evolution of the human relatioo known as Marriage- 
The infiuence of Taboo in savage life is nndemable. If the 
term /™ may be u^ in this connection, peoples in the lower 
culture do not distinguish between moral and ceremonial law. 
Taboo is the Cdnseeration of savage custom^ both moral and cere- 
tnonlil. Among some races, the Polynesbti for eiiample, it was 
elaborated into minute and multiplex ruks. As the sanction of 
the moral and ceremonial law', there b a setise in which It is every¬ 
where the bond of society^ h was eminendy desirable that mar¬ 
riage should be studied in relation to this potent factor of savage 
life, and Mr. Crawley bos rendered a signal service to anthro¬ 
pologists in doing so. But after all. Taboo b not the whole pre¬ 
occupation of the savage mind. We must never forget that in 
concentrating the attention, as it is fUKesaarj^ to do, on any subject 
which we happen to be investigating, we cannot avoid throwing 
the surrounding subjects out of perspective. Before we can arrive 
at a jnst estimate of the value of the subject we are studriiig, and 
its rebtion to other subjects^ the perspective must l>e corrected. 
'Hib, I hold, b \mx what Mr. Crawley has omitted to doj and 
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ihe Qrobwon prevents his book from being anything more tliau a 
study of one aspect of the inaniago relation. For huu, the entire 
fabric of hiunan institutions, if I understand him comity, rests 
upon ■' the taboo of per^rial isoLatiorit which Is implicit in all 
human rebdons,’^ “ Owing to the taboo of personal bobdoti and 
egoism,he teib ns, “ all society* as such, is dangerons.^ “ As 
man perhaps not aU'ays gregarious* so in early society he had 
none of the solidarity of clan* tribe, or kin, which is often attri¬ 
buted to him/' Taboo anses* in fact, out of the intense LndJvi- 
dualism of eveiy' human and the terror and distrust which 
every other human being inspires. 'Fhe terror and distruet are 
not merely directed against violence and conscious magic, VMiat 
is equally dn^ded is the unconscious infecricHi of personal 
qualities, dr accidents. As luetweeii the seses this dread 15 cm- 
phastsed. Cpnsequcntly, one of the tvfo piindpaJ objects of mar- 
riage-rilc5 is to avert the danger of contact. 

It is obvious, however, that “ the taboo of jjersonal isolation ** 
cannot be a foundation for society^ 1i must have resiihod in the 
speedy extincLion of the race, if* indeed, the race could ever have 
come Into e^cistence. Mr. Crawley, of course^ fMMdivcs this. Me 
admits that “ man's destre for social union and haitnony is very 
keen I " but he uses the fact that cerenionial methods are em¬ 
ployed to produce both social union and union between individuals 
(the disdnctjon is fine) as an argument against the solidarity often 
attributed to the tribe or the clan, “he a.sks* “these 
ansious methods of welding together the body politic, if the ‘ tie 
of blood" was insunctively so strong ? "Fhe truth is that, so far 
from the methods used tKung “aiutious” or unc^cpectcd, they arc 
by Mr, Craw]^ himself derived from ^ a phyriologicsil impulse 
the impulse to assimilation, to union. If tlib be a physiological 
impuh^ as undoufatedly it U, if it be an impulse of universal 
range, as equally undouhiedfy it b, it must bo as nattiori to man 
as “the taboo of personal isolationp^ortheiridividiialism on which 
that taboo (ossumuig it erists in the manner and with the force 
here ascribed to it) rests. What then is the ground for deciding 
that in primitive speieq^^ as npw„ individualistn still shows Itself 
^il^ove tiny of mairiage or relniioiiabip “ ? It is surely 

going too fiir to assert that so intense Ls the egoism of primidYe 
man that a// society* afl intercourse* is dangemus. This is not 
the testimony of trmvellers, and Mr. Crawley's own pages bear 
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Mimess to the stron^r social fesling within thu coinmonity. IniltKiJ, 
while denying, or undervaluing, ihe solidarity of the kin, he insists 
On sexual solidanty, which of course is ng less tncompatible with 
the intenfti individualtsm he sees everywhere than is the solidarity 
of the kin* Bui the examples of sexual solidarity he chooses are 
not cai^lully distinguished from examples of sexual timidity. At 
their highest thi^ arc very far from prm'ing sexual solidarity as a 
genera] ehamcterislic of humanity, while some of them might 
Jiurly be adduced as examples of the solidarity of the kin. 

It would be interesting to know how far Mr. Crawley’s theory 
of the marrlage-nilarion is the result of his own independent in¬ 
vestigation, and how far he has been swayed by Dr. WcstenimTck's 
Histmy qf ffutnan Marriage. TTial book, which marks a reaction 
against the theories of Bachofen and McLennan, has rightly had 
on important tnfiuence on anthropolugical inquiry. Vet Dr. 

cstermarck’s conclusions on alToost every point require the 
closest scrutiny. They are too nfeeo founded on special pleading, 
or imperfect acquiiintatico with savage modes of thnught and 
practice, or on far too limited an induction, Mr. Crawley docs 
not always follow him. He rcct^nifies his shortcotnings where 
they are concerned with psychology and ceremonies, and agrees 
with MM. Langlois and Seignobos in criticising him for applying 
biological analogies to the explanation of social evolution. But 
he evidently goes ihe whole distance with him in his rejection of 
and departure from *' the old theory of primitive cdmroiiiiism and 
the matriarahate.*' Probably 00 one now holds McLcnnan's 
opinions in their Entirety, still less Baehofen's, or cither of these 
subjects. The change is in part due to Dr. Westeniiarck’s criti¬ 
cisms;. But 1 venture to think th.it on both subjects Dr. U’ester- 
ntarck is at least as far from the truth as McLennan. It is not 
necessary to consider his arguments here. It must sulEce to say 
that they are seriously challenged on anthropological as well as on 
bjoToffcflJ grounds. Mr. Crawley simply follows him on these 
points. He repeatedly asserts, but tiover proves, primitive mono¬ 
gamy, He tell* us that “there is no evidence that the maternal 
system was ever general or always preceded the paternal system," 
But from cover to cover bis book may be searched in vain for 
evidence that he has attempted to invtstigatu for himself the facts 
on which the arguments for the priority and meaning of " the 
matetnoj systtiiD ** are ba^ed. 
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Hii theory of the taboo of i>ersonal isolation " colours h« 
view of the untito subject of marriage and marriage-rites. The 
second principal object of mainagc-rites to which he refers is 
union. To establish union on the one hand and to avert the 
dangers of contact on the other arc, so far as I can gather, the 
main objects of the ceremoniefi of marriage. The rites of union 
me, he says, "essentially identical with love-charms;" they me 
intended to secum the permanence of the tnarriage-rcJalion, 
These love-cbartns arise from the physiological impulse mentioned 
above. The bride and bridegroom become “ one flesh,” *' hut," 
wc aid assured, "thU is union of two individuals only," "Tfie 
object of mniriage-cerenionies ii nof, and iretutr mw [the italics 
are mine], to join together the man or the woman, as the case may 
be, with ■ the life, or blood, or flesh of the /rtfe.’ " I may observe 
incidentally that the author does not distinguish between the tribe 
and the kin. If he mean here the tribe, the entire local band, he 
is doubtless ooircct. If, however, wc are to understand the kin, 
or thr elan, this is by no means so clear. Among the savage 
tribes of Bengal, some of the most vivid rites of union art 
practised. Tliey correspond to the blood-covenant, and rertain of 
them are in fact modifications of it. Our information is express 
lhat the bride does become a member of the husbmtd's dan- On 
the island of Bonabe, in Micronesia, the wife is tattooed with 
marks representing her husbaJiri’s ancestors, in the Soaety 
Islands a blood-eov'enont-rite caused the two families (namely, of 
the bride and bridc.^roomJ to regard themselves ever after as one. 
On a higher plane of civilisation the Koman bride entered the 
/irm//m gf her husband. The ceremonies were not quite the same; 
but they included the ftfij/lrmafti?, which is a ttalogous in its meaning 
to the blood-covenan i. These installed the first that occur to 
mci are enough to induce caution in accepting Mr. Crawley’s 

asserrionji. . t u 

Spealdiig generally, indeed, he is too dogmattc. He tialtls a 
brief for primitive monogamy, for primitive individoalism. On 
behalf nf his theory an assertion, dear, unqualified and emphatic, 
is too ofien all that he cotistdets necessary to establish his case, 
A Complete ejaminiition of the book would involve writing a 
treatise Oft marriage and maTriage-cusEoniB almost as long os his. 
I have perhaps said enough to show that his theories are far too 
broadly stated. He would have done better to be more cautious 
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in his intcrpr^mtlon of nmny of the ceremonies he describes. 
Oflb would iifce ta have seeo a liLtle more carefol weighing of 
cridence, a. little more eon^ideiadon of opposing ar^umirnts;, 

Notwithstanding thij?, the work has solid meriu. As a stody df 
Taboo, cspedally on the sejEual sidcj It will prove of much value 
to the student The author's ti5C of psychology, hb Insistence 
on the relation between modem dvilbed emstomS and those of 
savages, hts criridsm of WestcmiiLfck (where he does criticise 
him), are exceUent points. He does not refer to Mr* Paynds 
admirable MrAwy of fAtr Aral JVtfrM; but he sees that kinship 
originated in relation—the relation of condgiiit>% or (as Mr, Payne 
puts It) in the rood'group. He has thrown light on the taboo of 
the mothcr-ifrlaw, though I am not sure that he has quite solved 
the mystery. His dew of the object of mairiage-eeremonics 
appears not to include the fertility of the union; and hb dts- 
cus^on of marriage In relation to the family la quite btadeqoaic, 
if indeed he can be said to have disciisaed it at alL He dings 
altogether asidCp as no concern of the Investigator of prinuti^'e 
marriage, its legal cfTecl and its relation to the coustitiition of 
society. These are important omissionsr They bring into relief 
the Jimited character of his work. But within its Umititiorts, as a 
study of Taboo in its bearing on Marriage, it will nmtcriaMy help 
towards the right appreciation of the complex subject of the origin 
and development of marriage. 

It would greatly have fadlllated the use of the book if Mr. 
Crawley had supplied a list of worts ritad The rrader dtsrring 
to verify a statement has often to hunt through the notes for maoy 
pages, in order to arrive at the pde of a work subsequenlJy cited 
simply by the name of the author, with the addition of riV, 

E. SrDffEV HaRTiANO, 


La Psvcholo«^1£ Etrnique. Par Ch- LuiToltfeNEAit, Paris i 
Schleicher Frites* tyoi. 

Paor^ssoH L£TOUR.VEAir IS a well-known writer who has pub¬ 
lished almost as many volumes as there are sides to human 
culture* Marriage, property, government. Law, HteraruruT slavery, 
VOL- XfJI- 
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war, teli^oot commeiire, education, morals, of each of these in 
tutu he has traced the specific evolution. And now he under- • 
takes to corretate his manifold results in an ethnic psychology 
which shall expound the history of the human mind from every 
point of view at oiic& Or rather, finam every point of view bar 
one; Thera is to be no tnlrqspoction, no prating of "soul," 
'•free will," and such like. We must fi)! our regards on "tangible, 
observable, controllable reality." This apparently means that the 
cukura of each grade of society is to be studied in its objective 
manircstations, in the institutions in which it clothes itself. An 
'’appreciation," St is assumed, of the "mentality" involved is 
obtained without further ado. Hence ethnic psychology in our 
author's hands resolves itself into a loose concatenntiDn of such 
so designed as to present an ascending scale ot 
" mental values." ^ITiich scale runs thus; Australians, AfricanB, 
Papuans, Polynesians,Americans(Soolhem,Central,and Northern). 
Mongols (including Esiiuimamt and Malays), Chinese, Egyptians 
(including" Periegypdans,”such as Tuaregs^ Kabyles, and Hovas), 
Semites, Hindus, Greeks, Romans, Europetmfi of the Middle Ages. 
Seeing the immense dithcnlties of the task, it would perhaps be 
ungracious to object that the logic of this classification is some, 
what mixed, Wheraas its declamd object is to exhibit a scheme of 
graduated values, it is obvious that geographical, cbrcmological, 
and ethnolcgical cotisidcrations have largely influenced the order¬ 
ing and grouping. Meanwhile, as regards the manner of the 
separate apprecblions, no one at any rate is likely to complain 
that Professor Leiouineau cannot see the wood for the trees ; 
whereas a less skilful artist might well have failed to reduce some 
of the groups, for instance the AfricaLTiB or the Americans, to any 
son of specious unity. The book winds up with a so-cilkd 
“syntliesis of mental evolution," which, however, confines itself 
to generalities such as these; that biology providts the key to the 
history of mind, that the clan ia the cradle of human morality, 
that religion arose in wiEmism, and that in nil its forms religion 
is destined to go down before rratural science—the science which 
shows it to be true '* beyond criticism '’ that " consciousness is n 
fimetton of the nervous centres." 

The English reader will admire the airy grace with which the 
practised HtHrateur disports himself amid the mazes of a subject 
the scope of which approaches to that of the Teufelidiackhian 
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He may Likewise tote pride in notidg how' 
iTiaiiy of Frefcssor Letoiirdeaii^s autlir>ritics bail frt^tD this side of 
ihe Channel. It is niaiter for regret, hawevinr^ that these nutho- 
ritlcs belcdg, Dmlliropologicaliy speaking, to a previous generation^ 
For example^ it U nott door to labour lost to seek to appreciate 
the Australian mind and character^ whilsl utterly ignoring the 
testifuany of Spencer and ClUeni Or again ^ there are no signs 
that our author is atrare of the fresh light that has been shed on 
the rciigiotis consciousness of early man by such works as 

and TAe qf Pm^us, Indeed, his whole 

treatment of religion as a psychological force must be judged 
decidedly inadequate jn the light of the most recent reseaichK It 
docs not fadongt perhaps, to the antbrnpolcgist as such to decide 
whether jt is htstorically and psychologically sound to describe 
Christianity pls simply a nosious bacillus which ate its way into the 
Roman syslem only when luxury and v*ice had impalri:^ the 
national vitality^ But the e^epert will be up in arms when he 
hears it dogrnatically a^rted that the teas a udlEtaiian 

device for btinging home the responsibilirttes of his position to a 
who had eseXEped his own notice in beCDining a father, 
Dae allowance, however, being made for a certain want of 
modmuity, the book may be recommended to those whose tastes 
are for a synthetic philosophy of the type which in this country 
we associate with the name of Mr. Herbert Spencer. Meanwhile, 
It would seem that there is also room for another kind of ethnic 
psycholog)^—one that should seek, in so far as the primiuve mind 
is ccmcemed, to lay bare its inwardness as re^'ealcd in what may 
broadly be descried as folklorei Such a psychology might at 
any rate aspire to tell us what the savage Ls to himself, leaving it 
to nn omniscient positivism to round oif his history with the 
declaration that in ^ reality he is but a piece of matter super¬ 
fluously self-conscious. 


R. R. Marett. 



John Capgtiivc, and oihcrs, and first pnnttd, i^ilh new Iives» 


by U'^jTikyn dc W'orde, a.i>^ itfDxvi. Now le^sditi^d with fre-sh 
matcrkl from MS. and printed sources by Carl Hor^TMAK, , 

Fb^Dn editor of Jia//f of/fam- 

/fiAr, T/k £ftg/jjA Lfifndar\\ ^5cc. 7 voh. Pp* Iscviii^ 

506 and 731. Ojtford, at the Clarendon Press, 1901. IVrA" 
^fis. net, 

JoHit the Englbbman.p who modesd)' called himsdf John the 
SinneTi and was distingiitshed from other Englishmen as John of ' T' 
Tyneiuoulh, where he vicar m the early part of the roiirteenth • , 

centuryt was not only a great admirer of sanctity and of the ^nts, ^ / 

bill a thoTOOghly pntriotie fellow. There might be excellent saints 
in foreign counlrieSr hut the saints of his own land were good . 
enough for him; and accordingly he devoted htmself to collecting 
aJI he could find about them into a Sanctilogimn Anglic VVallue, ,•« 
ScotifCi cc Hibcmiie, He did his work with wonderful indu^^ A 

and amazing success. It was revised and teanranged by Capgrave 
in the fifteenth centuryt and ^e^^dJted and printed by VVynkyn de 
Worde in the sixteenth. De Wotdv held the doctrine of the 
pfcdorninant partnerso strongly that he droppied all mend on . 

of WaleSi Scotland, and Irelund, and called the book 
Lfgrnda Ang/ie. It has now been reprinted by the Ufiivcrsity of , 

Oxford, afier careful collation with the MS, of the ordinal in the , jj;" 
Cottonian collections^ with valuable notes and a vet}* schoktiy und 
interesting introduedon by Dr. Horstman, The editor apologises 
for tbe incompleteness of the introduction, and the delegates of 
the University Press explain why they thought ic better not to 
wait until he had finished it. We confess we doubt whether they qfe 

have exercised a wise discrelion. This is a monumental and .aU 
probably a final TeTision+ and it seems to us, having regard to the .»*• 
excellence of the work Dr. Horstman has been able to do, dint it 
would have been better worth while to allow him fully to complete l^Sj? 
tt than to press forward the publication while incomplete. Possibly 
Dr, Horstuxan may sdll be able to pmetred with it and to publish 
it in its cotupkted form as a separate essay or in a second edition* 

There arc three ways in which a sanctilogium may be arranged. vag'; 
John of Tynemouth naturaJlr adopted the calendar as the basis 
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or bis amugi^iiient Capgrave and Dl- Wordi^ ivaiTa-tigi:d tht; lives 
in a]phab«!dGa] ordtr^ and thus thi^y appra^r in this editioci. For 
the puq>dse df indicating^ as propose briefly to dd, the matters 
df interest to the student of folklore which these vdluni^ contain, 
a chronologicat order would apjaear to be more convenicnL Dr 
Horstman has given a summary of the collections in that order, 
as far as regards England, and concludes It with the very apposite 
comment: ** TSie collectton is as complete as po^iblc, and the 
amount of materials brought together by one man is truly 
astonishing ^ but St is always the ‘ one man * who does thjnss.*^ 
*‘Of early British sainu^ the colkctiDn contains Mdlo, tlrst 
bishop of Rouen, died about s8o/' fik pastoral staiT having been 
gt^'cn to him by an angel in the presence of Pope Stephen* 
“ Alban, the protomaityt of Britain, and Amphibolus, both 
inanyred at St* Albans^ The relation of the miracles at 

the translation of St Alban has some curious details. De Worde's 
edition adds ^"Joseph ah Artmathia and Helena^—the first life 
consisting of extracts from the chronides of John of Glastonbui^^ 
the second made up from different ingredients. The Anglo-Saxon 
Church is represented by Lethard, w ho accompanied Bertha of 
France on her marriage with Ethelbert of Kent, and w^ho is styled 
the precursor and janitor of the roming Augustine: and by the 
first bisho|) of Canterbury', Augustine, who landed in the Isle 
of Thanet in 597, and was bishop of Canterbury until 605. 
This life is founded on Bede, and contains the correspondence 
throwing light on Anglo-Saxon manners familiar to us from his 
AVc^rfor/'/Va/ //rViVn'* lomrenaus. 6 o 5'T9—mentipni Is made in 
this life of a visit from St* Terenaniis, archbishop of Ireland, a 
man of such sanctity that it is said he revived three dead people* 
hut he is not one of the Irish saints in the colleclion* which 
indeed in diis respect is not complete; MdJitus (6x9-34)—a 
'^narratio" of the birth of Lotto and Vuipcetib is appended to 
this life; Justus (624-7)—'his is appended a itarratlD of a 
lemplation of detnons; Honorius (637-5;!)—the nanatio to this 
is a story how^ in iiSx a man wax punished who refused to 
return a pledge the church had deposited with hiin; Deusdedit 
(653-64)—the narrutio gives the punishniciit of two men for using 
bnguage provocative to anger; Theodoms (66S-9o)--thu narratio 
IS a story of a bishop “ckrus religions $ed tuipis corpore.^ Tatwin^ 
Notheltn, and Cuthbert, the succeeding bishops, are omiLted 
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The nexi ts Bregwin (759*7 65ll”ihe tiairatio iis of the tragical 
coRse<jucnces of a Chiisimas dance in loia. Odicr AnglonSaxon 
salim aze FeliX} bishop of I>Hnwich in Suflatkp ihe mmatio is of 
John DaTuascenus; Birin, of Dofchesterj ncaf Oxford, discussing 
the translation of his body lo Winchester and fts probabk re- 
translation to DoTcheswr; Itharoar, of Rochester, to whose life 
are appended two nstrationcs j. EThetiwaid, of London, brother to 
Ethelburga, abbess of Barking ! Egwin, of Oicusteri bom of the 
royal stock; “Aldhelio, of Sherbuffl, died 709: the preceding 
bishop of Wessex, Uedda, is omitted; King Ethdbcn, of Kent, 
baptised S97i died 616; bis gtanddagghtcr, Eanswida, about 63 j, 
abbess of Folkestone; Elhdred and Ethdbrict, grandson.i of 
King Eadbald, and their sister iJomneva’s daughters.” These are 
Milbuiga, abbess of Wenlock, died about 670, Mildred, of 
Minster, and Mildgyth, but the latter us omitted Edbctg, third 
abbess of Minster, is described by John of Tynemoulb as a 
daughter of King Ethelbert of Kent, but it appears tital she was 
redly a daughter ol King Centwin of Wessex, The East Anglinn 
saints are Etbeldreda, died ftf% foundress of Ely; Ethelbutga^ 
the iianaiio is a story of abbot Pastor and bo old mnn in Egypt; 
Withbur^—her life is suf)idemenied by incidents rBlatiitg to 
Dadtts, bishop of Milan, and Venanciufi Sabinns ; i-exhurga—the 
narratio is the life of Erkengoda, her daughitn by Earconbert, 
King of Kent—these four being daughters of King Anna; Ernie, 
nild and her daughter WerbtiiE of Ely, and Erkengoda, the two 
dnughtereofSexbiiig; Ethelbert, king and martyr, yga—apjxjndcd 
to this life is an edifying namiioo of the life of St, Peregrine. 
The daughters of King Penda of Mercia, Kynebmga and Kyncs- 
wida, are included with Tibba in one biography, to which is 
appended a narratio of Maigarita dicta Pelagia. Rumwold, the 
grandson of King Penda, about fifto, has a biography, to which is 
added a □armtio of Abbot Anthony’. Wulfaric and Rufiti, sons of 
Wulfere, are omitted, but their lives arc contained in a contem* 
poiary collection of 47 lives made for Ramsey Abbey, U erburgb 
of Mercia, daughter of King WulfcTc, U also omitted. OsUha, 
virgin and inartyr, is described as a granddaughter of Penda, and 
her life is followed by a curious and stunewhat inappropriaie 
narratio relating to St Epiphanius. Frideswida of Oxford, died 
about 73J, has for narmtio another story of Abbot Anthony. To 
the life of Hildelitha of Barking is appended a naira.do of the 
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appearance of th<^ devil to Sl PachomiEia under the guise of a 
beautiful wonuin. Cuihbetga of Wimborei!, Wt^sex^ daugbier of 
Kenredt ting of the Mercian^t and sister of Ina, is described as 
the virgin wfe of Alfri£4 Wng of KoTtbumbria. 

The Northumbrian saints arc Paolinus^ bishop of York till 633^ 
to whose life is appended a namtio of Enfrosina, a maiden of 
Alexandria, who entered a monasteiyunder the name of Smamgdusi 

King Ediiin, baptised 637, killed in the battle of Hatfield^ 633 j 
King Oswald, died 645,"^ with a narratip bearing on ibe evils of 
drunkenness; King OswiUf died 651, buried at Tynanouth, 
where his renvflins wrought many wonderful cures; Abbess Hilda, 
of Whitby, died 680^ in w'hose life her sisters^ Hereswida and 
Bega, are mentioned; Ebba* of Coidiiigham^ diixl ^^83, with an 
account of the cruel conduct nf the Danes towards her nun$ ; 
Aidan of Hy, bUhop of Ljudigfiimev died 651, with a natralio 
dated 1053; “ Chad, bishop of York from 664 to 66g and of 
Lichfidd till 67 a^ and his brother Cedd, the apostle of Mercia 
and Essex; Wilfrid, bishop of York, with a nairatio frotn Bede 
of the death of Hedda, bishop of the West Saxoua b 707 ; Eata 
of Hexham,; Culhbert of lindisfarn; John of Bcvurleyp died 72 
w ith a namtio from Bede of the epitaph of Ca?dwalla, king of the 
West Saxons; Brithun, abbot of Beverley, with a mrratio longer 
than the life; Benedict Biscop, the founder of Weamouth in 674 
and of Jartow in dSa; Abbot Eatenrin^ with a imrralio of the con¬ 
version of Taisis mereuix \ Abbot Colfrid, with a nafTatlo relating 
to Stf Goar and Rusdeus, archbishop of Treves ; Bcda, with a 
□arratio of the martyrdom of a virgin named Maria in the time of 
Hadrian ; Guthlac, died 714, with a long namtio from the 
Leg^nda Aur^a. Tlie life of Guthlac Is abridged from that by 
Peter of Bids, which Dr. Horstman prints at length from a MS- 
belonging to Trinity College^ Dublin, in the Appendix. A separate 
life of BertcUinus, disciple of Guthlac, h added in De Wotde’s 
edition. Egbert, died 729,, has for narratio the illustration of the 
Trinity from three drops of water forming one. 

The Saxon saints of the eighth oentury include “ \YillibroTd of 
Northumbria, the apostle of the Frisians, bishop of Utrecht 696, 
died 739;“ Hewald the white and Huwald the bbek, martyred 
in Westfolifl, Odulf and his brothet Eolulft who gives his name to 
Boston in Lincolnshire, where be was abbot, and indirectly to 
Boston in the United Stales of America, of which he never 
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dreamed^ HotidaCe, ajt:hbisho|> of Mainly died 754 j. VValbeiga, 
abbess of Heidenheim, iti the diocese of Eichstadt."' Alenin 
occurs only in n narmtto. 

ThesainL'tof the ninth century indiide Fremund, with a nar- 
ratio about Frigdimitis, blEhop of Lucca; Edmiind of East Atigha^ 
king and martjT, S70; Kcnclm of Mercia, king and cuaTtyr, SiQi 
with a nanatio abotiE Saint ilorendus t Wtstan, with incidencia 
that fell not much before " 849 ; Edwald, hermit ai Shafua- 
bnry; Swithm^ bishop of Winchester* died 861; Keot|i hermit at 
St Kcot^fi in Comwalh died about S77 ; Clani*» benoit at St. Clair 
in Normnndyj died S94 1 Grimbald, a monk of St- Bertin^ who 
became abbot of Newrainster at Winchester, and died 90s ; Osithap 
maTtyned about 87*-^ 

The saints of the tenth century include King Edgar* died 975, 
ore of those added m De Wordens edition ; Edwards ting and 
martyr* murdered at Corfe CaSile, 978 ; Bishop Odo, died 95S*" 
with a narmtio of events supposed to ha^^ happened in &40; 
Ounstan, died in 98S, with a nanatia of a smnon by Abbas 
hfacharius ; Elphegua, matlyred to ia, with a narralio of a boy 
Theodore; Osw^d, died 993, with a narmtio of the monk Ammomus ; 
Ethel wold* died 984, whose Ufe begins, like many others, with a 
dream by his mother of his future grotne^; Wtilsin, with a nar- 
rado about a certain herrait; Efleda of Rurnsey ; Wlfhilda of 
Barking, died about 980; Editha of Winchester* daughter of Edg^* 
died 984 ; WaJstM of Eawburgh near Norwich* died 1016, added 
in Do WoTde*a edition." 

The saints of the eleventh century include Edward^, king and 
confessor, 1043-66, with a narmtio and prophecy; IVulstan* 
bishop of Wbehester* 1063^95, with a iiarratia derived from the 
chtonicles of his time; **Wallevu=i* count of Northumbcflanch 
beheaded by William the Conqueror in toy; and buried at Croy- 
land”-—he, however, has not a separate life for himself, but an 
extract from the chronides about him is appended to the life of 
Lanlranc, 1070-1089; Ausclmi 1093- 1109* with a tiamtio about 
Pope Leo; Osmond, bishop of Salisbury* 107S-1099—^this life 
consists of a series of lections in commemoration of the saint. 

Tlie saints of the twelfth century include ” the hermits Henry 
of Coquet* of Danish descent* died f r 3 7; Banhobmew of Fame," 
with a narrado of a emtain proud and ambitious ckric who had 
supplanted Sl Maurice in a church : CaradcK: of Sl Isinaerg, died 
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1134, with a narratio of Bishop Antaniis; Ultictis of HaseU 
boraugh in Dorset, died 1154) Godric of UnchaJc, died t 
stmrant of Cod and hennit, bom of devout parents at Walpole (?) 
in Noifolk j Tdalachias, archbishop of Artnagh, ditid alwiit 1143, 
with a narratio of a devout father and his method of disdplinLng 
his son to resist temptation; “William of York, died 1154; 
Thomas Becket of Canterbui^', died ttjo ; Hugo, bishop of Lin¬ 
coln, died taoA; Robert, abbot of Newrainstcr, near Morpeth, 
died 1159 i t^v^allevus of ^^aillo^^ died 1160; Ailred of RievauK, 

dic'd 1166; Gilbert of Scropringhom, died 1190; the boy^amts 
Wiltiam of Norwich, died 1137, and Heicbctius, died 1180,” In 
an appendix to the MS. the scribe has added an account of 
Chri-Stiiin^ oiherwise called Theodora 

The saints of the thirteenth century include Edmund, arch¬ 
bishop of CtmtcrburjV died ia4t, with 1 narratia relating to cer¬ 
tain relits; Richard, bishop of ChtcheaitT, died 1253, with a 
narratio from Bede ; Thomas, bishop of Hereford, died 1282 ; 
Hugo of Lincoln, died 1255 j Thomas dc la Hak or Thomas of 

Dover, died 1295. , ■ t 

The collccuon is particularly rich in Welsh smnts. Of Scottish 
saints, it contains Ninian of Whithern, Keniiscm of Glasgow, 
Columba, and Queen Margaret, who died 1*93. There are 

eighteen Irish saints^ _ 

If this enumeration of the contents of the &inctil0Eium be 
thought to be wearisome, it is hoped it will be foigiven, as there 
did not appear to be any better way of indicating to the readers 
of Fclk-Lon what a storehouse of legend and tradition John of 
Tynemouth collected for their benefit, than to draw attention not 
only to the live^ but to the natrationes appended to them, which 
for the most part relate to wholly different matters. To the pious 
and patriotic John, who gave wp so la^e a I»n of hts blamel^ 
life to the task of tnaking these cpllections, to Dr, Horstman, who 
has given labour without stint to the work of collatitig and editing 
them, and to the delegates and primer of the Clarendon 
who have done their part by bringing out these volumes tn a 
manner worthy of the reputation of their great establishment, 
folklorists will often find reason to express their gratitude. 

E, \V\ Brabilook. 
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Escvclopedia BitiiJtA; A Cridcal Diclioiuuf of the Uleniry, 
Political, and Religious Hisior>', ArchsEolog)*, Gwgraiihy, 
and Nalural History of the Bible- Edited by Rev, T. K. 
CuEYKE, Il-D,, and J- SutherlaxU Black, M-A., 

LL.D. VoL iii London; A- and C Black, igai, 

The Gold or Ophik. Whence sroucht and sv Whom? By 
PROFEsaoit A. Keane. London : Sutnfonl igoi- 

I HAVE alrady in these pa^'-'S xi» 99; xii* 34 ?) called 

the attention ot students of AnthrepotDgy to this important Biblical 
Cyclopacdii. llic third volume (L to P> is quite os valuable as those 
which preceded it- I can only briefly indicate the artidea which 
ate Bpedally interesting from our |>oint of view. The student of 
historical get^phy will refer to the attklea on "Nineveh," 
«Palestine," "Persia,'' the "Philistines,'' "Phiumcia” for the 
latest knowledge presented in a condiaised but quite readable 
foriD. The development of institutions b discussed in exhaustive 
articles by Professor L Bentinger on "Law and Justice,” and 
"Matriage" among the Hebrews. Dr. Creighton deals with 
*' Leprosy ” (under which the Hebrews classed ring-worm) and 
with “Medicine." where wc find the use of occult methods— 
astrology, amulets, ciiarms, healing by the "liVord" addressed to 
the patient, and by means uf saliva. To this may be added the 
us* of" Mandrakes " to procure conception. Stone-worship is fully 
discussed under “ Massebah," where the cairn b regarded as a 
of pres’cnting wicked spirits from wandering, in opposition 
to Dr. Fmiet^s view {Galdtn Botff'h^ iii. 8); "To rid huusdf of 
that [death] pollution, which, as usual, he conceives in a material 
fottn, the savage seeks to gather it up in a material vehicle and 
leave it behind him on the hamrdoua spot" Dr, Benringer, in 
dealing with the " Passover," discusses the offering of first-fruits 
and the sacTificc of the firs-bom, which b also tieated in connec¬ 
tion with the “ passing through the fire to Motech.” Articles on 
"Moon-wotship" and the “New Moon" bring together much 
information on an obscure form of religious cultj that on 
"Magic" deals with it in its various forms, the “sympathetical" 
or “symbqlic 5 il,“ us in the story of Jacob and the peeled wands. 
The articles on " Paradise " and “ Moses" give Dr. Cheyue the 
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opportunity of dtsciusitig the lu?'*' sn^l startling theory that the 
EkoJvw took place, not from Misr or Egypt, but from the Arabian 
Miisn,a fact which, if establUhsl, will havie momcntoiis iiillucnce 
on the criticism of the Pentateuch, 

Among other noriceabla questions considered are the explana¬ 
tion of the use of unleavened bread in worship: In the view of 
all antiquity, Semitic and non^Scmitlc, panary fermentation repre¬ 
sented a process of comi|Hton and putrefaction in the ma^ of 
the doughi” the view of “hair-growing'* and “hair-cutting” 
io cornection with the “Naraiitcs;” serpent-worship and 
“Nehushtanthe liver “contesting with the heart the honour 
of being the central organ of lifethe oath on the thigh, in 
which the view of Piufessor Robertson Smith is followed ; and 
“NalivilyV' In which Mr. Hartland's eK|>osition in TAe 
Arsens (voL i.) is accepted, “ Ophir" is placed on the tast 
f^ aiH of Arabia, with a necessary reservation as to the derivation 
of the Hebrew term for “ peacock,” as advocated by Ptofessor 
Max Muller, from a Tamil rtMt. And here 1 may incidentally 
cali attention to Professor Keane's excellent book noted above, 
which deals with the gold supply from the Rhodesian mines, and 
contains much interesting information on early trade between the 
East and W<st 

1 close with one word of rescrvalioo. Professor Cheyne seems 
so engrossed with the new theory that fixes the beginnings of 
Hebrew national life among the Jerahmcelites of -Mabia that he 
is tempted to iindfirtake an almost wholly new recension of the 
Hebrew text, and particularly in the case of most f^iliar 
proper names. These identifications are sufficiently inartliiig m 
themselves, and suggest the impression itiat«ews so hugely ba^ 
on conjectural cmcndaiions must be acevpted with cannon. Hut 
these are questions with which we. as students of anthropology 
and folklore, are not immediately concerned, and e^ltisivc of 
matters of this kind, readers of may be safely recom¬ 

mended to study this great work, in which pracuaUy for ihe firat 
time the principles of their science have been invoke^ in the 
attempt to solve the many weighty problems which the new 
criticism " has brought to light in connection with the study of 

the Bible. 


W. CaooKE. 






COKTES ET LjSCEh'DIiS dIkUNEi'Ih tHADUfTS DU CA£LtQi;E> Pftr 
G. DoTTTf^. 8v(j. 2 t 3 pp. 1701. Ij* Mavi? (t 3, 50)* 


M. Dottin. Id nhom Gaelic storyology owes so much, has jn this 
volume translatod thlrir-dght tales which have been Issued In the 
GatHeJotn^md ^Ihibtui) duHug the last tM'ent}' )'t!ais,and has thus 
furnished students of Celtic folktales who are ignorant of Irish 
H'ith what is in some respects the most valuable^Uccdon of Irish' 
Gaelic material yet published (and in saying this I neither forget, 
nor do 1 in any way wish to depreciate, the volumes of Kennedy, 
Curtin, Larminie, and Hyde). It is specially interesting and valu¬ 
able because it containE nine tales (Kos. 7-1 d) which ns regards 
style and mode of rntTration ate closer to the Scotch Gaelic tales 
than even the best tales of Curtin or Larmink. In particular the 
“runs" are almost otactly the same. Some of these are Con¬ 
naught stories, but others from Munster. 

When [ began to study Celtic folktales twenty-three years ago, 
1 was at once struck by the kct that the Scotch Gaelic Uk«s had 
a far more primitive asiJcct than those collected in Ireland. At 
that time there was nothing Irish to compare with Campbell save 
Caiieion and Kennedy. Then, as the Irish storyidleis came to 
be more faithfully re|troduced by Curtin, Hj-dc, and Ijrmlnie, 1 
noticed a closer appruumarion alike in subject matter and form 
between the tales of the two divisions of Oaeldom. hut still t 
could find no exact lutulklstoanambcrof "runs '’ In dm Scotch 
tales—“runs" which, as pointed out by my friend Dr. Hyde 
in Boidi tht /trv, stand in some as yet undetermined rela¬ 
tion to dmilar passages in Irish MSS. of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century. As to what that relation was, I dlFeied from 
Dr. Hyde. He looked upon the *' tuns*' of the liviiigScotch Gaelic 
ules as derived from those found in Irish Gaelic MSS. of from 
130 10 200 years old: to my mind, the Scotch “runs" were, 
although noted so much later, in reality older. I now find in 
these Munster and Connaught talcs collected w'ithin the last twenty 
yean exactly the EOme "runs" {as far as one can judge by imm- 
parmg translations) os In the Scotch tales which Campbell collected 
forty or mere yisin ago, instead of, as might more naturally be 
expected, derivations tnoro or less degraded of such “ ttins " as 
Dr. Hyde has printed. 'Die conclusion which I draw is that the 
oral " run " reproseDts the basis upon which Irish scribes, as far 
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back os 300 yfmrs ajitu at ttie bt^p constructed tbc infinUeljr more 
ebboraie and more litemr)' mmuserffli *" fttits.” Otherwise we 
must condude that the m^irusiripf mms" wtre degraded in pre¬ 
cisely the Kime way In Cork, in Galway, in Argyleahire, and in 
Invemess-shirc, a condrisjon which strikes me as infinitely more 
unlikely, a fnari^ than the other one. Bat the question is one 
which can only he settlfiMl by trained linguistic examination of the 
ongiimk The particulars in which the various Irish dialects diBer 
among themselves, and in which ail difler from Gaelic as it has 
diflerentbted itself in Scotland during ihc last 300 yeara^are fairly 
well known* A careful examinationp such as is now possible, of 
the sante ^raf ^^run^* in half a doren dilikrent dblects of Gaelic, 
both Irish and Scotch, cartnot fail to reveal whether it is, aa I 
believe, older than the oldest similar manusoifil ** run '' we possess. 
If it proves to be so, the further coocluHOti (which I maintained 
in the first paper I ever read befoTU the Folk-Ijcre Society) follows 
as a matter of course i viz*, ibat the living folk-tale lv substantially 
older than, and is presupposed hyp the Irish manu’seript Tomancu 
of which we have esamples dating hack to the early sixteenth and 
even the fifteenth century. 

] warmly commend M, Dottin's volume to idl storyolDgists. 

Alfred Nott. 


Short Nortets- 

JlicA/ wW JVtMsdsttr. Ein iur vrtd 

J^uitdf* Von Professor Karl AMincJuACH* Baden-Baden: 
Kolblin* 1901* 

This intetesUng paper is an attempt to detOTnine the odgui 
of the superstitions in reference to various kinds of appantions. 
The author begins with the iptfs/atuifS. He has no difficulty in 
explaining as forms of either the i/pus fit/tfus or St. Elmo^s fire 
many fiery appearances which the imaginadon of the peasant has 
clothed in the form of animals of various kinds, or of human 
beings or evil spirits in thoir likeness. He ingeniously explains 
the apparition at night of a dark body with shining eyes, or 
accompanied by a light, as the motive after-Impressioa produced 
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by tbft light an the rctifm. AM thk part of the pstper h c^ccellcmL 
\?hen+ howe^.-er^ he gents on to apply the theory to siich tales as 
those of PoIyphenHi4^ King Laurin^ the adventure of Theodelmda 
with the sea monstert and so forth^ I cannot follow hitn. Do a^uch 
apparitions beget chtldreji ? If Ring Lauiin on his gait be nothing 
more than a fip«:tra] light suftotinded by a misi, what bMOmes of 
Walter hUp's tale of King fferlsi? k is n pity that Professor 
Amershach has driven so far a tbeorj- which affords a probable 
explanation of a large cIjiss of stones. He should rest satisfied 
with connneing us as to thefie- He cannot unlock a whole 
mslJiotogy widi the same key.—E. Sms^iiY HAkTt^ND, 

(i,) A Mifrua/ nftiiertd 

Mj Mrdiirm/ Bu/j-A, By JiuSPIE L Wt^tok. 

(ii.) Jfim^ d€ Fr&n€i; Se^n &/ Aer Lays info En^fish, By 
EuitW Ric^ert. Da^id Nutt, tgoi. 

Two volmnes have been added to the attractive Buries of 
Arthurian Romances puhSLsbed by Mr. NiUtp which already in¬ 
cludes some very interest! ng worts. The first is a tmnsbtbii from 
the pen of Miss \\'eston of the Morfen incidetit in the Dutch 
Lan£^fi^L llik adventure is not known in any otlier version* Ii 
is therefore imjxissihle to say definitely whether it was an inven¬ 
tion or at least original composition of the Dutch translator, or 
whether it existed in some French M or episodic romance now 
lost; though the latter is distinctly the most Ufcely of the two 
liie wa, and ts supported both by M* Gaston Paris and Miss Weston. 
The centnal idea of the story, however—the appearance of a Moorish 
knight who Is closely related to Pcrcivol—reappears in WoMnim 
von Eschenbaoh's poem. In ibe ktDer case the Moor is Pandfid's 
brother^ in the case of the Durch tomanoe his nephew, though we 
are told ilut by some he was said to be hts son. Mis^ Weston 
regards the relationship in WoiTntm as the earlier conception, buc^ 
CESeded by that of son,—the Mijorish hero being ultimately fathered 
upon Fcrcival's brother AgStival; but though suggestivCp her argu- 
mentSy cannot be regarded as conclusive upon the poinL In 
any case, the story tniBt owe its origin to a period before the 
introduction of the ecclesiastical Grail trad! don. 

The other volume cottsists of a translation of seven of die 
iais of Mane de France^ fumished with copious introduction and 
notes. This does not strictly belong to the seriea with which 
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it is imiroim, since tbe /ats are mostly uncanneiaed 

with the Arthurian cycle —Gulgrmart Ia I^isne^ Lis daws 
Amans, It forms, hovrevcPi 

a welcome supplement and companion A-olume to Miss Weston’s 
translation of fnur of the /^rrV, published in the seiies in t^oOt and 
is a pleasing and liandy I'ension of hiarte’s delig.htrul worh. It is 
of course hqpelu&& to attempt to render in prase the taacinaiing 
quaintness and happiness of Marie^s verse, but on the other hand 
the translniion of these lah into their odginal metre is an almost 
impossible task. The intrcxluction, dealing with die whole ques¬ 
tion of Marie’s work and its rslaiion to sources^ though of course 
not attempting to treat the subject in scieitlific detail^ is ample 
for the needs of the genmal reader ■ so also are the notts, in 
which the rebtion of the /ais to analogous tales elsewhere pre¬ 
served is‘discussed fully and satisfactorily.—W. W. Greg. 

^ftd Ml A Translation into modem 

English Prose, By Jolui R. CuutKi Hali^ Ph.D. 

Swan SonnehscheLu &: Co, 5s. net- 
The list of versions oh and books an^ thb old English poetn^ 
which have appeared in English, cuts a sorry figure beside the 
work of German schobrs, and any addition to it destriv'es a 
welcome. The btest, now before us, wnll bo valuable to any 
who desire to gain a knowledge of the poem, or who want a 
handy key toi the various theories about lU The test is Inter- 
spersed with a paiaphmse in distinct typL\ designed to duetdate 
obsoiua passages. There is an evhaustive bibliography and useful 
indejEcs, genealofepes, itc,, and a few well-cboscti illustrations of 
Scandinavian weapons^ ornaments^ llifc translator in his 
introduction dbtiiigubhes carefully between the facts and theories 
about the poem. His own conclusion is that the story belor ^5 to 
Denmark and Southern Sweden, but was brought to England by 
the Angles, or Jutes, and the poem probably composed by a 
Mercian, a converted hcatbcrit ibout the ysir 660. It would 
form an admimble test-book, if English sch<»ls thought the early 
literature of their race w^orth Btudy,—A lbastv F, Major. 

/V/wfffr Sfiidiis Iff AfjfAi?A>gy and ^? 0 . 12. TAi Edda 

L TAe qf Me iVar/A. By Winifred 

FAR.-IDAV, M.A D, Null. ikL 
This is an ejicullent and scholarly account of the Asa-Faith 
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and of the wious channels through which it has come dawn 
to tis« The author perhaps hardly attaches sufficient value to 
SiioiTi’s Edda^ which may not unfairly be described as a transcript 
in longhand of the shorthand notes of the poetic Edda^ Of 
course there arc amplifications m some of the ikes, where Snorri 
lets himself go as a story-teDer \ but, seeing how saturated with 
mythology was the poetic speech of the Scandinavian lands, k 
is clear that a knowlci%e of the origin of that speech must in 
the main have been pri^nrcd by the skaldSj and tniist have 
been known to Snorri, who made it hLs business to explain in his 
S^aMskaparmdl the of the narthem poetic tongue^ 

Famday sketches cksiriy the main points of the mythology 
and the attributes of the chief gods, touching but lightly on con^ 
troverskl questions, which obviously Could not be ^scussed in a 
brief handbook. The main points over which issue is joined are, 
however* indicated suffidently to guide inquixeii who may widi 
to go more deeply into the subject—A luakv F. Major. 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23id, 1902. 

Mr. Alfred Ntitt (Vice-President) in the Chair. 

The minutes of the la^t Meeting were read gjid confirmed. 

Mr^Crooke read a paper entitled^ ^‘The Lifting of the 
Bride {infraf p. aaSjjand a dbeussion followed^ In which 
the Chairmatip Mr. Gomme, Mr. Bomverie Puseyj Miss 
Thompson, Mr. Tabor, and the Rev^ H. N. Hutchinson 
look part. 

The Meeting tentdnated with a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Crooke for his paper- 


WEDNE3BAY, MAY 1902. 

The President (Mr. E. \V. Brabrook] in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of Mr. G. MaawelL Messrs. Holliday & Co., 
and the Bradford Free Public Library as members of the 
Socieiy was announced. 

The resignation of the Women*s Anthropologicat Society 
of Washington was also announced. 

Mr- M. Longworth Dames read a paper on Balocbi 
vot. XI ir Q 
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Folklore*’ [infra, p, 253], which was followi^d hy 3. dis- 
cus!»ionp in which Miss Burni^r Mr, Bonverie Pusey, Miss 
Hawkins-D&mpstefi and the President took part. 

The Secretary read a paper hy Mr. S, Oh Addy on the 
CoUection of English Folklore Ifn/ra^ p. 297], upon which 
Miss Bume and Miss Hawkius-Derupster offered some 
observations* 

The Meeting terminated with votes of thanks to Mr* 
Longworth Dames and Mr. Addy for their papers. 

The following bookSp presented to the Society since the 
last Meetingp w^ere laid on the table: 

Chrtsi Churchy Canterbury^ being No* 34 of the Pu6/i~ 
cations of the Cambridge Antiquarian Scfcteiy; the 
Journal of the African Society^ No. j; Uie Sprichw^rter 
Ifendyngs, by Dr. Karl Kneuer (presented by the author); 
and Transactions of the Giasgam Archa^otogicat Society, 
vol iv.p part ii, fN*S0« 


THE LIFTING OF THE BRIDE* 

Bv W. Caod^ B.A. 

{Read at Meeting 0/ April, 1902 .) 

In tlic cotirsc of Lhk paper 1 propose to discuss three groups 
of early custom, all more or less connected with marriage. 
Although these groups of custom present some superficial 
marks of resemblance, which have induced ^omc WTiter^ to 
treat them as identical they are* 1 venture to think, jn 
conception distinct^ though occasionally^ as in the case of 
most primitive rites, the ideas cm which they are based 
tend to converge, and thus ultimately become identified 
or regarded as similar bi origin* 
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The first group of custom to ^vhich I shall refer is that 
known in the Border Counties (when? alone it seems to 
prevail in this exact form) as the rite connected witli the 
Petting or ** Pettin ** Stone* 

One of the best accounts of this rite which I have seen 

has bf^en kindly commurhicated to me by Mtp Oisonr 

of Rolhburyi Northumberland^ 

** Some :25 nr 30 years ago Ibis custom was performed at 

Whittingham Parish Church (Similes from AinwTck) in the 

following manner. Directly the wedding party was safely 

w’lthin the church, the doOr$ w'Cre shut, and the young men 

of the village proceeded to erect the * Petting Stone* within 

the pciTch, ivhich^ despite the lacongmily of the articles p 

cons bled of three short stone piltarsp which at one tune had 

been the supports of an old * trough * tombstone* These 

were placed " Stonehenge* fashion immediately in front of 

the church dooFp and two of the most sprightly amoriig 

the young men^ generally intimate friends of the bride 

and bridegroom, were told off to * juinp*^ the bride over the 

* Pelting Stone** These two gallants waited patiently in 

the church porchj keeping watch and ward by * keeking^ 

through the keyhokt until the ceremony was concluded, 

when^ as soon m the marriage was duly entered in the 

church books^ and tlie priest was ^ming from the 

, t lioav^j One 

vestrA% the church doors were ^ ijom Very oiLon 
when the vicar (the late Rev* R- W* Ooodenough) was in 
a gleeful mood, he joined in the funp and thoroughly enjoyed 
the Joke of being the first to jump over the * Petting Stone** 
The bridegroom and the rest of the party were next vaulted 
over in the same rigorous manner* each of the ladies being 
saluted with a kiss by the two knights of the * Petting 
Slone.* ff the fair young bride was foolish enough to 
demur^ and with pouting lips and frowning face objected 
to the ordeal* she was said to have ^ taten £Ae and 

1 TbiA 1 a rep'Hntcd frorna on fljccoiuit tbe writer published in ih? 
uf Deccinberi 
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her conduct was for some time the theme of gossip tl^ough- 
out the village- When all the party waa $^dy oTi<?r the 
barrier, it was customary for the bridegroom to give a fee 
to the two young men/' The money thus obtains d was 
spent in joUiheation in the evening. Sometimes the fl^urch 
door was tied^ and not opened till blackmail vias pai' 

The present vkar of the parish of Whittingha 
kindly replied to an inquiry from me, gives much th 
account of the rite. According to him the bride u 
he "Jumped'' over the "Petting Stone placed 
church porch on tw'O little pillars opposite the main en 
He sap that the rite has fallen out of use for the laslthirty 
years- 

Again, from Eamburgbt Northumberland, the vie 
Rev\ E. Williams^ writes: "The custom to whid 
refer still prevails in this parish. Strange to say 
very day your letter reached me, we had a ^big' w 
in the church, and Uic custom w'as duly observed. M| 
attempted to photograph the scene, and she thinks si 
a satisfactory ' snapshot^ of the bridal party in the v 
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of * jumping.^ Should this turn out w ell 1 will gladlj 
you a copy. It seems that a stool is taken to the 
yard hy^thc yiilagersj and the bride is * jumped * over, 
taking hold ",to help her over/^ 

I regret to photography which I hoped tb have 

the pleasure of exhibiting here this evening* has not turned 
out successfully. I have made many attempts to secure a 
picture of the rite, but so far without avail. It \vould be 
well tf some of our members residing in districts where the 
custom still survives %vould endravour to have the scene 
photographed, particularly as the custom seems to be 
rapidly filing into disuse. 

Again, Miss E. E-amb, of Chathill, Northumberland, to 
w'bom I was referred as one of the best local autborities on 
rural customs, has been kind enough to send me the follow¬ 
ing account. 
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*' tustom of the bride and hridegroan jumping over 
the fettei) fetonej* or * Petten Stool,’ is followed in nearly 
all the old villages of this county when the wedding is that 
of natives of the village, that is, among working folk. Just 
above the common folk the custam is considered 'vulgar,' 
and the throwing of rice, &l',, is indulged in, in imitation 
of the customs of the upper classes. 1 have made a point 
of asking all very old people for years now for an explana¬ 
tion of the custom, but the origin of the rite, or the meaning 
of it, is hopelessly lost, I gather from my own observation 
that it is 'etiquette ’ for the bride to appear to be unwilling 
to 'jump,' and tliat the ordeal is made easier if she and 
the bridegroom have a coin ready to drop into the hand of 
one of the persons in charge of the ' Stone.' If any stingi¬ 
ness is apprehended, the ' Stone ' is raised to a formidable 
height, but all is done in good humour. When the bride 
is young and lively she 'jumps' over ' just for fun' very 
often. The' Stone * was really a stone in former times r but 
I see that a four-legged ' form ' is often used now, I can 
remember when I was a very little girl, forty years ago, 
seeing some young lads erecting the 'Stone’ at Belford 
Church door. It consisted of three uptight stone Hags set 
on edge, with one laid flat on the top like a step. When 
the bride appeared, two young fellows, one at each side of 
the bride, Jihed her bodily over the barrier. The bride¬ 
groom leaped lightly over after her, and dropped a coin 
into the hand of one of the ‘ bride-lifters,' The custom is 
much the same now, but is performed often at the gate" of 
the churchyard. Unsympathetic dears are shocked at the 
merriment so near the church, when it is done at the door 
of the building. But the church door b the proper place." 

At tIdertoD, Northumberland, as I learn from another cor¬ 
respondent/ the village people always lock the wedding 
party into the church till they have pushed gold under the 

' F KKti IL Uaw fcrwuilcil by C. S. Hume, tu whom I am atw, imletlnl 
foi othcf v^imbJe 
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church door- ThU was done at a ^^^eddiag in 185^^, and a 
** form was placed in the porch over which the party had 
to lump. The lady who records this case was a little girl 
at the tiinej and distinctly remembers at hersbter's wedding 
being helped over the Stone” by the village chimney- 
sw'eep- She w^as indignant at the dirty man's touch* partly 
on account of her new white frock, partly hecaU-sO she was 
quite able to jump over wiUiout help, but the man Insisted 
on heljwng her over^ 

Lastly, Miss Saidie Thompson ha* kindly sent me the 
follow’ing account. 

^■^The custom of brides being ' jumped ^ or being * lifted' 
over the ^ Petting Stick' was^ until quite recently, obsei^^cd 
in my native village of Ford^ Korthumbcrland. 1 have been 
present many times in my childhood at the ceremony, and 
can recall the mode of procedure distinctly. It wn.^ cu^ 
toinary at a village wedding for the young men of the 
place to lake a long pole, known as the ^petting-stick/ 
and hold it across the principal exit from the churchyardk 
thus barring the bride'* exit unless she chose to jump 
over the obstacle, which, of course, was never held to a 
very formidable height. The idea was that if the bride 
was cheerful and agreeable ^oul this hindrance to her pro- 
gressj and skipped over it with a good gracc^ the husband 
was to be regarded as a lucky nvanj whose partners 
amiability was well calculated to make him happy, ff^ on 
the other hand, the bride pouted and hung back, or made a 
difficulty of observing the custom, the poor husband wias to 
be commiserated on the possession of a shrew, whose ill- 
temper would probably make him smart in the future. [ 
have occasionally seen a bride demur, but eventually yield 
to persuasion. Only once have I seen one absolutely 
refuse, and the subsequent result amply justified the belief 
in the superstition. Most of the brides were only too 
pleased to * jump/ and thus create a favourable impression 
among the assembled company. The husband usual!v 
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offered hU hand a support to the bride ia her leapi but 
not in frequently an independent bride preferred to |iimp 
over unassisted. The bridegroom then distributed largesse 
in accordance with his circumstancesj and the crowd 
scrambled for it. The name ' Petting Stick ^ f have always 
understood to be connected with the bride^S attitude 
towards the ceremonyp since North 

Country parlance signifies a sort of sullen hanging-back 
with the object of being 'fussed* mth and persuadedp and 
no other expression can half so well describe this par¬ 
ticular species of i II-hum ourJ' 

There are namengus printed accounts of the custontp but 
none which I have seen are^ I lliink^ quite so graphic as 
those which I owe to the kindness of correspondents w^ho 
have kindly communicated wdth me on the subject. Thus 
Henderson* speaks of the petting" or^Houping^stone 
al Belfordp Embicton, and Baniburghi Hutchinson^ writer 
of a cross near the ruins of the church in Holy Island: '* It 
is now' called the petting stone* Whenever a mairUge is 
celebrated at the churcbf after the cerctnony the bride is to 
step upon it, and if she cannot stride to the end thereof it 
is said the marriage w’lll prove unfortunate*" So with the 
socket stone oE St, EtheUvold^s Cross in Durham Cathedral 
Cemetery; Wlienever a marriage isenJebrated at the church, 
after the ceremony the bride lias to step over iln*'* 

In the cases of Rothbury and Ford noted above, it wdlE be 
scon that a part, nr a modification or additionj of the rite 
was to bar the church door against the married pair until 
they submitted to pay blackmail. We have numerous 
instances of similar proceedings. ITius, in Wales: " After 
leaving the church where the marriage was celebrated, the 

* ffffki CWji/Zct* 3 S^ 

^ MtiUrj ^ Z>Dfrid.iw, Up JJi 1^ 

■ rwjii in Hflfii', Z.<|T3b/ ^ Si. C«iA6fri^ quolfd in Seeewd Setwa 
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bride and brideg^om were besieged by a small kadt qI 
people, having ropes in their bands^ who had gathered 
together for the purpose of carrying out the old custom of 
' chairing^ The young couple struggled to get frecj bu t were 
ntrimately bound hand and foot^ and a somew^hat serious dis¬ 
turbance took place.*^^ From GJamorgaiishirei againj we 
have a case of the newly-married pair being stopped in the 
Village by people holding a band of twisted evergreens and 
flowerSj which the pair could not pass till they paid toll** A 
friend ^vrites: “The ccrcmonyi 1 may merLtioOj w^as practised 
at my w'edding in acountr)'^ parish adjoining Sw^ansea. No 
sooner had we got outside the church than w'c found a string 
across the path, Tliis was repeated three or four times 
before we got to the house w'hcre the wedding breakfast 
was held. It was a perfect running of the gauntlet.'^ In 
Somerset ive hear of the gates of the churchyard being 
barred in the same way.* 

Cu.stoms of the same kind prevail widely in I ndia. Thus 
according to the standard ritual m Bihir; " The couple then 
leave the courtyard and go into the house whore the family 
deity is put. This house is called tcMar. At the door 
they are stopped by the sister of the bride^ who requires 
the bridegroom to repeat certain verses. The bridegroom 
demands a present fur doing so^ and on this being given he 
repeats the verses.* More usually in Northern India the 
married pair are stopped at the door of the house of the 
bridegroom by his sister or some other near female relative, 
who will not permit them to enter until she receives a 
gratuity. 

[ mention iliese cases^ and many other instances might 
easily be collected^ not as indicating any belief thai the 
customs of lifting/' or barring/^ or chairing," or 
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** chaidiDg " the married pair are idealjciial^ but bccaus^e, as 
we have seen^ one dte seems ocrasbnally to merge into 
the otheri or to be combined with It m not easy to give 
a definite explanation of such riteSj and it h quite po&,^ibIe 
that more than one line of thought has contributed to 
establish them* The End inn cases may possibly be based 
On the feeling which would naturally prevail among a com- 
munity which rigidly practises the law of exogamy^ thnt the 
ncivly-married wife is an outsider and must pav some fee 
to the women of her husband^s house before she can be 
allowed to enter* Again^ the fact of the money being 
pushed under the churcli door^ the blackmail levied on the 
newly-married pair, and llie privilege asserted by tho bride- 
lifters of claiming a kiss from the bridoj may suggest the 
payment of a bride-price to the community, in other >vords 
w’hat Lord Avebury* would call the commutation for tbo 
rights connected with Communal Marriage. Furtherp the 
performance of the^c rites at the church door may repre¬ 
sent a pagan or prcXhrbtmn rite of marriage, to which 
the actual service in the church was a supplement. We 
know" that in ancient times the church door was the place 
where the marriage rite was performedg and that it was 
only in the sixteenth century that the service w’as first 
done within the church. The same idea may still be 
traced in the rule that the rite should be performed outside 
the chance L* 

At any ratCj it is hardly possible to trace in these rites of 
bride-barring any suggestion of marriage by capture- Of 
this vi*e miss the most characteristic note In the fact that 
the opposition to the removal of the bride is not confined to 
her oiva immediate relations. It seems probable that while 
capture was certainly one and perhaps not an uncommon 
mode of securing a bridc^ its effect on the actual ritual of 
marriage, which was a matter quite separate from the 
method by which the bride vvas w'on, may have been less 
* Su Bnunli tWif-rtw/wAT, ilr 
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potent writers of the school of the late Mr. MeLcnnan 
asserted. 

Hence Mr* Crawleythe latest writer on the &bbject, 
would apparently connect these customs of bride-barring 
with the idea of sc^snal taboo, on which he has perhaps laid 
excessive stress, or he would regard them as symbolical of 
the barring out of evU influences from the married pair. 
But i t is, perhaps, safer to con nod the cases where the 
married pair are confronted by a physical obstacle^ which 
they cannot pass witliout paying blackmalL with the principle 
which has been so fully investigated by Dr. Fraicr,® who 
shows that the magical effect of knots in trammelling and 
obstructing human activity was believed to be manifested 
at marriage not less than at birth*^^ 

To return to the “Petting Stone"* rite. We notice in 
some of the more modem fomis of the observance that a 
stool or bench takes the place of the single stone^ the 
transition of usage being found in the cases where stones 
more or less Invented with some degree of sanctity are 
raised in what Mr, Dixon calls “Stonehenge fashion/' 
But there can bo little doubi that in the more primitive 
form of the rite it was over a sacred stone that the bride, 
and in some cases her newly-wedded husband, or even 
members of tbe wedding party, had to “jump'' or were 
“lifted/* 

Now in rnany cases such sacred stones are very closely 
associated WHth marriage, Or with the union of the sexes^ 
[ may give a few examples out of a large collectiqn which 
might easily be made. Thus, according to ancient flindu 
custom,* the bride stood upon a stone, a rule which still 
prevails in Esthonia^ and is, as will be seen, now part of 
the ordinary marriage ritual in modern India, There is, 
again, a considemble amount of evidence that marriages 
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Wen? once [icrformed at dolmens. Thus, one in North-west 
Holstein, near Albersdorf, is situated in a plain called " De 
Bnil's Camp," a name which is interpreted to mean " The 
Bride's Plain," where, according to iradition, marrives 
used to he solemnised,' Young giris come to French 
dolmens to pray for a lover, and young brides to make 
vows in the hope of bearing a child, just as girls in England 
still go to the Rollright Stones to procure oracles of 
marriage.* With such stones in many places an aphro- 
disiacal cultus is associated, and a visit to them ia con¬ 
sidered elhcacious in cases of barrenness.*' In England 
we have the stone at Guisborough in Cleveland on which 
brides are made to stand, and the Wishing Chair in 
t'inchale Priory Church, of which we are told thattradi¬ 
tion says that this seat was formerly of great repute, and 
though of stone, it appears much worn by frequent suitors 
for pregnancy ;" Bede's Clmlr at Janow is believed to be 
efTicacious in the same way, and probably most of the chairii 
used for this purpose were originally of stone, or contained a 
sacred stone, like the Coronation Chair of Westminster.* 
It is only quite recently that the " Plechtingor " Plighting 
Stone o’ Lairg" has been removed from Sutherlandshite to 
Canada,* and every Irish girl know's that at a dolmen she 
can never refuse to allow herself to be kissed. 

Similar customs connecting marriage with stones are 
ivideiy spread in India. The Mhngs and Rolfs of Bombay 
make the bride stand in a basket in which a stone is placed ; 
and among the Be rads the bridegroom stands on a stone, 
and the bride i n a basket of millet .* In Be ngal, the KAyasth 
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bride puts her foot on the stone used for grinding spieeSp 
Vi'hich the hridegiooni removes,* and the sa^me or very 
nearly the same customs prevail generally at marriages m 
Northern India. 

We reach the explanation of such rites in the rule of the 
Dcsbashtb Brdhmansof Dharwdr. Among them the couple 
first walk thrice round the sacred fire. A stone called the 
Ashma, or " Spirit Stone,'^ that which is used at the funeral 
rites of the tribe, and into which, like the Chtiringa of the 
natives of Australia, the spirit of the dead mao is supposed 
to enter, is kept dear tJie fire,^ and at each circuit, as the 
bride followed by the bridegroom approaches this stone, she 
stands on it till the priest finishes reciting a hymh.^ Here 
it seems clear that the idea underlying the rite is that the 
spirit of one of the tribal or family ancestors occupying the 
stone becomes reincarnated in her, and so she becomes " a 
pyful mother of cbitdren/^ For it must be remeitibcrcd 
that according to Indian popular belief all conception b, as 
the ^Australian natives betievei the result of a process of this 
kind, one of the ancestors becoming reborn in each succe*^ 
sive generatiotL Hence, as we have seen, the dolmen whkfi 
is the home of the spirits of the dead becomes connected 
with the union of the sexes and the birth of children. By a 
natural process of development in custom^ the rite of 
stepping over the stone becomes in some places a kind of 
chastity test, a lady in an "interesting condition" being 
supposed to be unable to perform Uie feat of jumping over 
the stone/ 

Hence it seems not unreasonable to infer that one at any 
rate of the ideas on which rites such as those of the " Petting 

^ T^ikjr TW^jr md CnUi ir/ 450, 
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Stone “ are based is that the bride> by jumping over or 
standing on the sacred stonep absorbs from it some fertllb 
ing influence. This idea has now naturally fallen into 
the bactfgroundp but curiously enough the substitute which 
people who once used to practise this rite have chosen to 
replace it, that of throwing rice in imitation of the customs 
of the upper classes^ is probably based on the same train of 
thought. 

What the real origin of the name petting stone may 
be it is impossible to say. We may at least he certain that 
the explanation now offered for the observance, that the 
bride may never ^^ take the is a case of folk-etymolqgyJ 

If the explanation which I have suggested be correctp^ 
the rite of the “ petting stone ” falls into line with the many 
other fertility charms of the ^me kind which have been so 
well illustrated by Mr. Sidney Hartland.* 

Stepping over things is in popular belief a very serious 
matter, and the effect of so doing may be illustrated by a 
few examples ThuSp in the \Ve^ Indies, an enceinte 
woman w^ill not step over a rod or small branch laid in her 
pathp and it is the rule in India that no one should step 
OTer a fallen broom lest he may cause some w'oman to 
suffer in labour.’ In Fifcp if a woman step over a Cutty"s 
Clap,^* that is a place w here a hare has Iain, her next child 
will suffer from hare-lip ; tn Syria no one must step over the 
dough w^hile baking Jest some evil influence be communi¬ 
cated to it.* On the other handt in Madagascar,^ if a 
woman steps over a palanquin-bearer's pole, the skin of 

Jttuap over a psil pltlfed Oft the tlcKrr-itni m m ohistily |/^ (Flflll Sclet 
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hi5 shoulders will ped off the next tim^ he raiAcs his burden; 
in South Africa, " if a woman steps over her husband's stick 
he cannot aim or hil anyone with it tn a v^jllage brawl; it is 
simply useless for its proper purpose. If she steps over his 
assegai it will never kill or even hit an enemy, and it is at 
once discarded and given to the boys to play and practise 
with."^ tn these cases the influence is twofold—in some it 
affects the person who steps over the article * in others the 
thing stepped over is lufiuenced- 

But it is in relation to marriage and fertility charms that 
Ihe idea is most prominent- Thus, the Jewish bride and 
bridegroom step seven limes over a fish, and the Targum 
Onkclos on Genesis (c. xlviii,) rucites the prayer: ^VAs the 
fish of the sea^ so may they multiply among the sons of 
men/* * The virtue of the fish charm is familiar to all 
students of folklore.* With the same object the hridq in 
Egypt leaps over a swords and the gipsy bride in East 
Anglia jumps over the bough of a tree laid on the ground 
in the presence of the chiefs of her tribe. We all know 
that jumping over the besom or broomstick is a popular 
form of left-handed inarriage. 

I pass on to the second group of custom w^hich I propose 
to consider, that of lifling the bride over the doorstop or 
threshold 00 her arrival at the hou^ of her husband. Since 
the time of Plutarch people have asked: ** What should be the 
reason that they would not permit the new-w'edded bride to 
passe of herselfc over the doore-sill or threshold when she 
is brought home to her husband'^ houses but they that 
accompanie her lift her from the ground, and so convey her 
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in ' The comnioti e^cplanation here hf of course, that 
we have in this custom a survival of marriage by capture, 
Butp as in the case of the Petting Stone rite, it is difficult 
to admit that this mode of gaining a bnde affects marriage 
ritual. Furtherp the fact that in many cases the lifting of 
the bride Ls done by members of her own kindred who 
escort her to her new home^ and the absence in most cases 
of even the pretence of forccj throw doubt on this explana¬ 
tion of the practice. I venture to suggest that we must 
look in other directions than that of capture marriage for 
an c^lanation of the question which Plutarch proposes. 

We are on safe ground when we assume that the threshold 
is a Sacred place. That the door or the threshold is the 
seat of a tutelary spirit or genius is a belief familiar enough 
in folklore; the door must not be banged^ nor w^ood chopped 
on the threshold^ for fear of disturbing him. He ia apt to 
disappear, taking the luck of the house w iUi him, if a cat is 
buried under the dcmr-sill, or if liuman hair be so buried* 
The temple threshold was naturally peculiarly sacred. The 
priesU; of Dagon dared not touch the threshold of his shrine? 
to leap over the threshold w^as a grievous form of insult: 

and in that day 1 ivUl punbh all those that leap over the 
threshold, which hll their master's house with violence and 
dcceiu'' ■ Why it is sacred is a question difficult to deter¬ 
mine, and need not detain us here. According to- Dr- 
Trumbull its sanctity Ls connected with the heartJi placed 
at the door of the hut of the savage or the tent of the nomad, 
ft has also been regarded as marking the limit which 
separates the friendly house-spirits from the vagmnt hostile 
ghosts, which flit about the outer darkness and beset the 
household. But when find tliat it is specially the abiding 
place of the family genius or guardian spirit, we may gucas 
that boih the threshold and the foundaiiDn stone (both being 
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possibly originally identic^]) were analogues of ihit Aslim^ 
^tont; of [ndia and of the Churinga of tho natives of 
Australia, to Tvhich reference has already been made: — ^in 
short, that they represented the sacred stones in which the 
ancesLraJ spirit was confined^ Hence it may be suggested 
that in some cases^ as in the instances which we have been 
considering, the rite of lifting the bride over it may have 
been regarded as achanti intended to promote bet fertility^ 

Reviewing other eases of liftings it may be rioted that it 
h not confined to marriage- Thus^ in Central Asia^ when 
a boy is about to undergo the rile of circumetsion^ he is 
carried to the place where the operation is to be performed 
on tlic shoulders of another boj-^ The same is the rule at 
the cruel initiation ceremonies of the natives of Australia.^ 
Among the TsinjTii of CentraJ Africa, after a funeral one of 
the ^ives of the deceased is carried from the burial place 
on the shoulders of a inan-^ 

The only reasonable explanation of these practices seems 
to be that persons undergoing such rites are in a state of 
taboo. Now this conception of taboo acts in two quite 
different ways. In the one, as in the case of the girl at the 
period when she reaches womanhood, the tabooed person is 
supposed to communicate some dangerous influence which 
is prejudicial to the land and its inhabitants- lienee she 
is suspended in a cage and her feet are not allowed to 
touch the ground-^ In tlie ether, the person under taboo 
is himself or herself regarded as specially liable to be 
affected by the Evil Eye or other dangerous influences, and 
one source of danger is supposed to lie ;n his or her touching 
the ground. Witli this latter belief we may compare the 
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cases of the girl who is going to graft vines, whose hair 
musL Sot touch tlie grotiiid, and of the healing water of 
Scotland—" if it once touches the ground its healing virtue 
is gone-" ^ The other possible solution, that the lifting over 
the threshold may depend on the idea that the bride is by 
virtue of her state of taboo in a condition of impurityj and 
that it would he offensive to the threshold spirit and conse¬ 
quently dangerous to herself to touch the sacred stone, seems 
on the whole less probable- As the bride is touched and 
kissed by the persons who take part in the " petting-stone” 
rite, the idea that she is in a state of ceremonial impurity 
docs not seem tenable- The suggestion of Mr. Crawley 
that the lifting is associated with " sexual taboo," " woman’s 
shyness, timidity, and modesty, accentuated by the physio¬ 
logical sensibility which resists ph^^sical subjugation,” seems 
still less likely’ ft seems questionable how far such 
feelings are potential in savage life; and in the case of the 
threshold lifting, the ceremonial character of the rite tends 
perhaps to increase the diRicully of accepting this sug¬ 
gestion. 

la some cases, again, theidea of lock may have influenced 
the practice- It may have been considered essential to the 
happiness of the bride's married life that when she enters 
for the first time the house in W'hich she is to spend the rest 
of her days she should tread on, or be lifted over, a sacred 
stone. For the same reason it was considered essential 
that in crossing the threshold the bride and bridegmom 
should do so right foot foremost, an idea which is as old as 
the Crihyasutra of India.’ In Wiltshire up to quite recent 
times it was the rule that the bride’s feet should not touch 

' fitlh-lere, ni, 196; xi, 44S. A cloak wu oIhi spnwl for ibc Rirl lo 
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tfic threshold when she rctarned from the honeymoon^ and 
the same is,, or was, the rule in Scotland.* But this idea 
was probably a later conception based on the older cere¬ 
monial observance. 

The lifting over the threshold may then be in some cases 
a fertility chami; in others it may have been intended to 
protect the bride from some contamination, or to avoid ill- 
luck. 

Cases of bride-lifting are specially common in [ndta^ and 
though the meaning of the rite is now obscured by the fa€!t 
that the bride U usually quite a little girl, whom it is neces¬ 
sary to carry to the marriage pa^rilion, the explanation above 
suggested seems to be the most easy method of accounting 
for the observance. At any rate, the fact that the lifting is 
done by the near relations of the bride^ and that it is not 
connected with even the vaguest pretence of a scuffle, puts 
the suggestion lliat it is a survival of marriage by capture 
out of the que^tiou. Thus^ at the wedding dance of the 
Orikons, the pair are borne round seated on the hips of two 
of their friends, and they must not touch the ground-* The 
Khond bride is covered with a red blanket, perhaps as a 
protective against the Evil EyCj and is carried astride on the 
shoulders of her maternal uncle to her husband^s village, 
accompanied by a procession of the other young women of 
her clan** Among the KattAis^ a tribe of leather-work era 
of Ahmadnagar, on the wedding night the bride and bride¬ 
groom are lificd by their respective matemai uncles^ and a 
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sort of war-daode, kno^Ti as the jhaodi, h pcrlortaed.^ / H 

Among the Kanjirts, a bdgging tribe in the same distrietj | 

the father or some cider of the bridegroom^s ramdy lifts him 
! on his shouMdrs, while the bride's father lifts her; they dance . | 

in a drde seven times^ after which the clothes of tlie pair are A 

^ knotted together^ which Is the final act of the marriage Jl 

i sendee.* The V 4 rJfs^ a jntigle tribe of the Thlnik district, 

vary the rite by making one of the bride's relations lift the 
U hridegroom and convey him to a booth* where they seat him 

on their shoulders and d+aoce.’ At a marriage among the 
Bhils the maternal uncte of the bride takes the pair on his 
shoulders and dances to the rhythm of a wedding song.* S 

- The same customs generally prevail among many of the “ 

^ lower castes throughout 1 ndia. As might be expected, they 1 

- can give no intelligible explanatton of these rites. "The 

bridegroom is a king and the bride aqueen" on this occasion* 'Jl 

some say, and should be treated accordingly. But it may ^ 

> be safely assumed that such rites, now classed as honorific^ * 

were in origin precautionary, and intended to provide pro- ^ 

tection of persons in a state of taboo against some form of 
' demoniacal influence^ one and the chief of which would H 

naturally he that which tended to pnni^ent the marriage from ,3 

.. being fertile. Gcncfally, however;^ Ihe stereotyped answer 3 

Is that they do it because their forefathers did it before 3 

1‘ them. This appeal to wclI-establUhcd Ckistom is froni their >|| 

• point of view' quite conclusive. 3 

^ In this connection, where we may suspect a transirion J 

» from precautionary or protective observances to those which M 

\ have noAv come to be regarded us simply honorific, the ^ 

chapter of folklore which prescribes the things on 3 
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tive. Most of these appear to fall within one or other of 
the classes which we have been considering, that is to say, 
they are either dye to the belief in some kind of fertility 
charm or are connected with taboo. 

Thus, among fertility charms we may class the seating of 
the bride on a bulPs bidcp which was an ancient Aryan rite 
still prevailing among the Hindus of South India and the 
Gypsies of Transylvania,^ Other Hindus, probably with 
the same object, seat her on a mat made of sacred grass, or 
of the leaves of some holy tree; or she is placed on a stool 
which b sometimes provided with a cushion made of sacred 
gniss^ and the Mancbn bride sits on a special red chair.^ 
In some parts of India a bullock-saddle or a plough-yoke is 
selected as the scat of the bride, or she is made to step over 
it, thus claiming a share in the invigoratipg life of the cattle 
and field^ropsA Or again, she stands in a basket such as 
is used in garnering the grain on the threshing-fioor, a 
custom which is very common in Northern India, where a 
line of baskets b often laid on the ground from the place 
where she leaves her litter to the door of the housej and 
stepping on these she makes her ceremonious entry into 
her husbandb household. It is a comical ^ight to watch the 
bride performing this feat s it is rather like the crossing 
of one of our fords, where the current is strong and the 
stepping-stones placed unpleasantly far apart^ In order 
to intensify the charm, these baskets are often half filled 
with millet or some other grain.* In some cases the 
charm seems to be supposed to act vicariously, as when 
the Influence reaches the bride through her motbert who 
i 27Ji 34fl V BMwd!» Mawuai ^/NtUmr Ih'jtria^ 
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elands in a basket wJicn the bridegroom comes to cisjm 
her daugliter.^ 

We have possibly a hint of the same idea of vicarious 
inAueoce in the cases noted above where members of the 
wedding party, and even the vicar himsell, join in the jump 
O'Ver the Petting Stone. We have another similar case 
among tJic Creeks of Turkey, where the Kumbaros and 
Kumbara, the persons who stand behind the bridegroom 
and bride during the ceremony, are lifted into the air when 
the marriage rite is concluded. * 

In India, again, the pestle used in pounding grain, for 
reasons which are suIBciently obvious, ia often selected 
for the bride to tread on, or she is seated on a blanket, thus 
associating her with the fertility of the flocks, while among 
the Nambirts of Malabar, as the pair are escorted into the 
nuptial chamber, a blanket is spread on the ground with a 
w'hite cloth over it, and hemmed tn with edges of rice, on 
which the pair are seated by the officiatttg priesL® 

While all or most of these are probably fertility charms, 
the English cases are less easily explained. I have no 
evidence to show what the history of these practices may 
be. But if they do not prove to be comparatively modem 
inventions, part of the ordinary amusements or buffoonery 
accompanying a village marriage, they are possibly wom- 
down sunivais of some primitive usages. Thus, at Knuts- 
ford, in Cheshire, silver sand, locally called great," 
"greet," or "grk" is spread before ihe bride’s house b 
the form of wreaths of flowers, on which she is expected 
to tread. * In Sunderland this is now replaced by sawdust, 
or even by a strip of carpel. * At Cranbrook, tn Kent] 
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again, “^whtti a newly mairicJ pair leave the church, the 
path is strewed with ccdblenis of the bridegroom's calling. 
Thus carpenters walk on shavingSj butchers on shcepskiiis, 
shoemakers on leather parings^ and blacksmitha on sc raps 
of old iron.'"^ On the other hand, chaff or straw seems 
to have an evil significance when used in this way. It 
was Llircatened in the case of Babelcheti in Ooetlie^s 
and in England such substances are habitually sprinkli^^d 
before the doors nf w'lfe-heatcrs. ^ The final stage is 
reached when brides in our time walk on a red carpet or 
village maids strew^ fioiwers in their path. Tliese customs 
have now become purely decorative or hofiorific, bnt, like 
most popular customs, it is possible from the analogies which 
have lieen quoted that their origin and significance may lie 
much deeper than k commonly supposed. 

The same specialisation of custom appears in connection 
with another group nf usages of the same kind^those which 
regulate the conveyaaco of the married pair. In India it is 
regarded as very important that the Jangam bridegroom, 
who once used to ride on a bnllock at his weddings now' 
Follows Orlhman custom in using a horsey that the Chirans 
go on ponies or walk, but may not ride in a cart; that the 
MAlf bride goes in a palanquin, the groom on a pony, or in 
a sort of sedan-chaiTthat the MirwAri bridegroom is 
mounted on an ass; that the Khanvir bride goes in a litter 
which must be in the form of a boat* ^ All this has, or once 
had, some significance; but the explanation, whatever it 
may have been, is lost, and no one can give abetter explana^ 
tion than; ** It is the custmn ; it we did otherwise bad luck 
would surely follow/' The MArwart custom of mounting 
the bridegroom On an uss is said to be connected with the 
propitiation of SStall, the smallpox goddess, whose sacred 
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animal this is. Possibly some ideas of thu same kind may 
account for similar practices. 

The third and last group of customs connected with 
lifting need not detain us long, and I refer to them here 
because it has been sometimes considered that they are in 
some way analogous 'to those other classes of “lifting*’ 
which we have been considering. This is the custom of 
men lifting wonien> or women lilting men at certain special 
seasons of the year. Most of the cases which i have noted 
come from the north-western counties, where it would 
almost seem that the usage has become specialised. Thus, 
in Westmoreland, on New Year’s Day, women w'cre, or 
arc, lifted on a ladder or polcj or occasionally on a chair or 
“ Swill ” {w’hichj according to Kalliwell, Is a large wicker 
basket used for canying fish), and taken to a pub!ic~hausC| 
where they were obliged to provide ale for the company. 
If this Was not given, the woman’s shoe was taken off and 
left as a pledge with the ale-mfe, from w'hom the owner 
had to redeem it by paying the bill,^ In Shropshire, 
according to Mtss Bume,^ the practice was common; 
Easter Monday and Tuesday being known as " Heaving ” 
Monday and Tuesday. On Monday the men “ heaved" 
the w'omen, and on Tuesday the women the men. “An 
old bookseller,” she writes, “ told me in j88i, that in his 
’prentice days at Ludlow he and fak companions were 
accustomed to ’ heave* all the young girls of their acquaint¬ 
ance. Parties of young men went from house to house 
carrying a chair decorated with evergreetw, flowers, and 
ribbons, a basin of water, and a po.<iy. ‘ WTiat were the 
basin and the posy for?* 1 asked, and the old man smiled 
with amusement at my Ignorance. ‘Ob/ sdd he, ‘it's 
quite plain you have never been heaved and he pro¬ 
ceeded to explain that the posy was dipped in water, and 

' Gtniam ThuT/, iL, Ji. The forfcii of (jicui, or buekte^ aceim 
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the young woman’s feet sprinkled with it *by way of a 
blessing/ while she was held aloft in the g^iUy decorated 
chair. . * , . Others give more details of the cerecooTiy, 
The chair must he lifted from the ground three times 
and tamed round in the aiTi . < . h and the feet then 
sprhikied with ihe bunch of flowers dipped in water. The 
heading party were rewarded with a kissj and generally 
when the men were ^ heaved/by a gift of money. Those 
w^ho refused to be " heaved * had to pay forfeit- - ^ . . In 
Durham and Yorkshire ' heavdng ^ is disused, bnt the forfeit 
for its omission is still exacted. The boys may pull off 
the shoos from the girls" unblessed feel on Easter Sunday, 
and the girls may retaliate on the hoys* caps on Monday*” 

The same proceedings take place at Easter in other 
places also. The Rev. Peter Roberts^ wTiting about 1815/ 
says: ‘^On Easter Monday and Tuesday a ceremony 
takes place among the lower orders ih North Wales which 
is scarcely known, I believe, ebewhere. It b called 
‘ lifting/ as It consists in lifting a person in a chair 
three times from the ground- On Monday the men lift 
the womeo^ and on Tuesday the women lift the men. 
The cereiTinny Ceases, boiveyerp at twelve o’clock. The 

* hfters/ as they are called^ go in troops, and with a 
permitted freedom seize the person whom they intend to 

* lift/ and haviDg persuaded or obliged him (or her] to 
sit on the chair, lift whoever it bt three times with 
cheering, and then recpiire a small compliment. A little 
resistance, real or pretended^ creates no small meiriinent; 
much resistance would excite contempt^ and perhaps indigw 
nation. That thb custom owes its origin to the season 
needs no illuslration.” 

And so on the Welsh BordtTp a writer in the 
gamery Ci^i/ectiens^ of the Powys-land club,^ speaking of 
the '* lifting” or ^'heaving day,” says; “^Pullye^ haul 
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ye^ Monday iind Tuesday were observed thirly year$ ago 
at the beginning of April . . - * The custom was originally 
meant, it is said, to represent Cmcifiiion of Our 
Saviour—^the dressing (in gay ribbons) being intended to 
set forth the clnthlng of our Lord with the purple robe; the 
lifting, the nailing on the Cross; the kiss, the betrayal; the 
re ward j the thirty pieces of sUver.” 

There is some difference among the authorities as to 
the day on which these proceedings occurred* Mr. Sidney 
Hart land writes that ho remembers the ceremony of "lift¬ 
ing^* hemg performed on Easter Monday and Tuesday in 
the early ** fifties."^ As far as he recollects it was the men 
who were lifted on Monday^ and the women on Tuesday, 
Brand* also fixes Easter Monday at Waningtonj Bolton^ 
and Manchester as the day on which women heaved the 
men. This also appears in perhaps one of the earliest 
accounts^ as given by Mbis Strickland,* There is 
an old customp still remembered in Warwickshire, called 
'heaving." On Easter MondaVi the women servants of 
Cverj' household tlamorously enter the chamber or sitting- 
rooni of the master of the family, or any * stranger beneath 
his roof^' and> seating him in a chair^ lift him therein from 
the ground, and refuse to set him down till he compounds 
for his liberty by a grattiity. Seven of Queen Eleanora^s 
(of Castile) ladies, on the Easter Monday of 1390, un¬ 
ceremoniously invaded the chamber of King Edward (the 
First), and seising their majestic master, proceeded to * heave 
him * in his chair till be w^as glad to pay a fine of fourteen 
pKiunds to enjoy * hb own peace/ and be set at liberty/' 

There are numerous accotints of similar practices in the 
North of England and in parts of the Midlands.* A fort- 
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night after Easter similar ceremonies wcrci or are, per¬ 
formed on wlmt is known as ** Hocktide Day, ” or ** Kissmg 
Day,^' as it is eaflod f-iungerfordp on the eve of which 
this paper was read before the Speiety.^ 

It will be noticed that part of the rite is the ceremonial 
lustration, which Dr. Tylor describes as the transition from 
practical io symbolic cleansing, from removal of bodily 
impurity to deliverance from invisibk^ spiritual, and at last 
moral cviL**^ It would thus be a suitable rite for the New 
Year; and many customs practised in some places at the 
New Year, as for instance the new Gre ritcj are in other 
pUces practised at Easter. 

The proceedings are also supposed to be in some way 
cmblematicaL of the Gnal tragedy of the Christian faith; 
or, as Hone chooses to put it, " handed down from the 
bewildering ceremonies of the Romish Church/^ It is, of 
course^ possible that the idea may have been in some cases 
derived from one of the media: val mystery-plays. But the 
occEirrcnce of such ceremonies at seasons connected with 
pagan spring rites makes it sufficiently clear that they must 
have a different origin. 

This vleur is strengthened by the fact that in some parts 
of the country celebratlotis of this kind are. specially per¬ 
formed at harvest-time. Thus, in Berwickshire, what is 
known as the ** Bicker-radc,” or Up in Air/^ consists in 

bumping “ women at harvest time.*^ Those ivho have 
made themselves popular during the season of reaping 
are let off lightly; but those who have made ibemselves 
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obnoxious to their c^tn ratios suffer mote severely.* So, in 
Yorkshire, it i$ or used to be the cusLom to shake in a 
sheet every tievdy ntartiotl ivoitian the first time she came 
a-glcatiingi and iti Fife and Kinross to seixc and dump 
any person wh® happens to pass the harvest field. This 
is called “ Dunipiitg" of “ Benjic/' and “ head-money " is 
demanded frent the victims * 

ft seems clenr that alt or most of these customs, which 
as we have seen <ire associated with the seasons of sowing 
and reaping, jue survivals of those forms of Saturnaiian 
observances ivliirli In 3II parts of the world take place at 
the sowing or first springing of the seed and the gamering 
of the h^’e^t, w'hcm more or less sexual licence is 
tolerated.® 

The conctusioo which I venture to suggest is that tlicse 
customs comiercttid with “lifting'' fall into two classes. 
What may he called tire " Petting Stone" group of rites are 
probably fertility tbarms. Those connected with the thres¬ 
hold are based tilhdt on the same belief, or are intended as 
protcctivcs against various fonns of evil influences which 
beset the bride at (lie comincnceruenl of her married life. 
Quite distinct swe the Spring and Autumn “lifting" rites, 
which probably fail writhio the Saturnalia class. All three 
seem to be vont-dflwu survivals of cnsloms which, when 
viewed b the light of similar usages among people whom 
we BTC pleased to dll '* savages," lead us back to a series 
of conceptions dating from the very infancy of humanity, 
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ai Meeting ef zZth May, iqos .) 

T HE Balochi race b spread over a wide extent of count ly, 
from the valley of the ladus in Sindb and the Panjab to 
the southern part of the province of Kinnin in Persia, 
and occupies a great portion, though not the whole, of the 
intervening country shown on our maps under the name of 
Balochistan. 1 do not intend, on this occasion, to enter 
into questions relating to its ethnological affinities, but will 
merely state that it appears to belong to the old Iranian 
stock, and that the Balocbi language is certainly an Iranian 
dialect Tlie branch of the race with which ] am concerned 
is that inhabiting the mountain country west of the Indus 
Valley, and spreading into the plains of the country known 
as the Derajat, and especially those tribes which still re¬ 
tain the use of the BaJoehi language. I must confess that 
my collections of materials were made originally mainly for 
purposes of philology, and only indirectly for reasons more 
strictly connected with folklore. I was very anxious espe¬ 
cially to prcseni't from destruction, while it was still possible, 
the remnants of the popular poetry of the Balochcs before 
it disappears fruin the world along with their language, and I 
am happy to think that I met with some success in this object 
I also took down, without modificatioii or doctoring, a num- 
ber of stories in prose, and translations of about twenty of 
these were published some years ago in " FMk-Lore**'^ I am 
glad to say that the collection of poems has now been taken 
up by the Rev, T. J. M. Mayer, of Dera Ghaxi Khan, and 
1 hope that we have succeeded in rescuing the greaier 
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portion of the heroic ballatis^ as w^]\ as a good deaJ of 
more modem pootiy. These ballads are the most valuable 
malerial for the legentkry history of the race- They 
date probably for the most part from the early part of the 
sixteenth centuiy, aiid relate mainly to the last great 
migration of the Baloches which led them to their 
present positions. Some of the prose narratives are also 
derived from ballads^ and occasionally embody fragments 
of poems which ^re now lost There is less foreign influence 
in these than in the rnajority of the prose stories^ which 
are evidently to a great extent borrowed from Persian or 
Indian neighbours; picked up, perhaps, in the bascaors of 
Knliit, Quetta, Shikirpur, or Dcra Ghaii Khan, from Per¬ 
sians at Bajxipi^r^ Arabs at Gwadar^ Panjabi soldiers at 
Rjijanpur or Bombay sepoys at Jacobabad. 

The ballads^ though never hitherto w'ritten down, yet 
have a distinct style of their own which may be called 
literary ; and new ones are still composed and sung on the 
old pattern. There is a stock of poetical or archaic words 
and phrases which are not used in the language of common 
life, but which inevitably appear in the war-balUd or the 
love-song^ Every' tribe has attached to it a few' families;p 
called by the Indian name or the Persian Lort^ who 
are not Balochcs by blood or in features, but live among 
them and speak iheir language- The Dorns are of Indian 
origin, probably aboriginal. Among the Balochcs the tribal 
Dom quite identihes himself wdth the Iribt, and sings their 
wrar-songs with great spirit. But the Dorns do not them¬ 
selves make the ballads- The poets arc invariably pure- 
blooded Haloches^ but it is not consistent w'itb their dignity 
to sing them in public^ so the poet always gets a Dom to 
vrhom he teaches the words. The Dom sings them in 
public to the accompauiniont of the damAira nr 
Both of these are stringed instrum entSi the dam biro being 
played with the fingers like a guitar, while the sarindl, a 
more elaborate instrument with six or seven gut strings, 
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is held upright like a ^loloacdlo, and played with a horse¬ 
hair bow.* 

Another ifistrumentj the ner or pipe, is used for accom- 
pan^-iug the short love-songs known as da^fanagAi to which 
I shall allude later. The style of singing with the nar ac- 
companiinent is peculiar to the hill-tribes. The singer and 
player sit on the ground with their heads close together* 
and the singer drops his voice to the pitch of the instru- 
mentj which seemed to me to be an octave below the 
natural voice. He takes a long breath and sings the whole 
song through in one breath, ending with a deep gasp when 
exhausted»the voice seeming to proceed from the stomach. 
The effect is very peculiari but not at all disagreeable, and 
the accompooiTnents are very pleasant embroideries on the 
original air. This style of singing Is never used for the 
long ballads, which are accompanied on the at ringed in¬ 
struments. 

The poem often begins with an invocatjon to the minstreli 
addressed as “ sweet singing Lori/' to bring forth his 
instrument and sing ^ the instrument being alluded to by 
the mme of the wood it is made of, cither the pMrpugA 
(Tecoma) or the SA^gA (Grewia). Then the song com¬ 
mences a halbdj perhaps of recent tribal wars or one of the 
old heroic ballads ot the Balochi Iliad, the great thirty years' 
war betiveen the Rinds and Lashlris over the fair Gohar, 
the Helen of the talcp She W'us the mistress of great herds 
of camelsr and Mir Chikari the Rind Chief* and Gwahariimi 
the Lashfiri Chief* contcuded for her hand. Gohar pre¬ 
ferred Ch^ar* and there was wrath among the Lashikris, 
but the final outbreak w-as brought about b}^ the incident of 
the horse-race. Tw'o young chiefs, one on each side» backed 
their marcs for a prixe* a fat sheep belonging to a Mochi, 
and the Rinds by trickery made out that their champion 
had won^ It h worth notice, that though most of the 
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baifneb reach tL$ from a Rind scurcc^ it is aJway^ adinitted 
tfet the Rinds acted dishonestly on tMa occasionThe 
Lasharis went off- in wrath, and some hnt-hcaded young 
men, comiug across Gohorb herd of female camds with 
their young ones, killed some of the young camels. As 
they came back in the ci'cning, the femaie comeb in their 
distress stirring up the dust, the milk dripping from their 
udders, Gifikar alsq arrived at Gohar^s tents. He asked 
what had happened^ and Gohar tried to put him off, saying 
that the young camels had died from eating poison bushes, 
but he quickly got the truth out of the herdsmanp and swore 
an oath to take revenge on the Lashari, to "gamble w 4 th 
hair and heads and turbans/^ So the w^ar began, and lasted 
for thirty years, till the "teeth dropped from tbelr heads.” 
Tbe Rinds had ultimately the worst of it, and Chakar led 
them to the Panjah, where other tribes had already gone 
before. Another set of ballads deals with the \rars which 
took place tliercp and their attack on Delhi with HumlyTin. 
There is a certain amount of real history mixed up with all 
this. Chakar w^as a real leader of the Bolothesi and w'os 
living in litimayTinb time, but history does not tell ns 
w'hether the Baldchus took part in his expedition to recover 
his kingdom. If they did, it is evident that their share In 
it was not quite so important as their poems represent 
it. Chakar figures in the halJads as a man of wonderful 
powers: ive are told how» he fought with an elephant, having 
no weapon except a dog w'hich w'as lying asleep in the road; 
and other surprising adventures. He looked back on Sibi 
from a hill still called Chakar-Mari^ although Sibi is not 
really visible from it: he was fleeing through the Chokax- 
tankhp or ChikaHs defile, with a herd of buffaloes, which 
were turned into stones to obstruct his enemies. They are 
still to be seen in the form of boulders scattered about the 
pass. 

There is perhaps a mytliological element in some of the 
Stories, which may go back to pre^Muhammadan rimes. 
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Nodbbandagh, father of Gwahardm, is tlie Giver, the gold- 
scatterer, the typical genetdus man, who made holc^ in his 
money-bag, so that every one might pick up the go^dp and 
gave al] his clothes to a ragged Dom^ taking hi$ old shirt in 
exchange. This shirt he di\dded into two parts^ one for 
his wife and one for himself. In the night a laden camel 
came and sat down in front of his tenh He told his wife 
to go out and smell the camel, as if it had a pleasant smell, 
and not the ordinary smell of a camel, it was sent from 
heaven; and so it was. The cimel was laden with gar¬ 
ments of every kind both for man and woman. The name 
NoiJibandagh is an almost literal translation of the Greek 
cloud-compeller^^' and it Is impossible not to suspect that 
we have here a fragment of some forgotten mytholcigy* 
Nodhbandagh's son was Gwaharamj one of the heroes of 
the poemsi and his name represents in Balochi the Middle 
Persian Varahran, that is the Avcstic Verethraghna^ the 
Vritrahan or Indra of the Veda, the deity of the storm- 
cloud. 

Some of the ballads go further back than the sixteenth 
centurip% and profess to account for the origin of the 
Balochcs, who are said to be descended from Mir Hamza, 
uncle of the prophet Muhammad, and to have their com¬ 
mencement at Halab^ or Aleppo. Mir Hamza was married 
to a Peri, who saw- him while he was bathing in a lake, hut 
their child was for some reai^n abandoned in the w ilderness, 
w^hence the story-tellers derive the name Baloch from 
dart wildemesa, and /irc/ip naked, Le*f naked in the wilder¬ 
ness, This bit of popular etymology h, perhaps, not of 
great antiquity, and the old ballads do not mention the 
Peri, but simply say that the Balochcs are descended from 
Mir Hamza. A more interesting stofy relates to their ad¬ 
ventures in Sistin, where historical traces of their presence 
may be found from the tenth century onw-ards. They were 
well received by the King Shamsuddtn, but another king 
demanded brides from them, one from each of the forty-four 
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clans of which they then consisted, Thb was an insult to 
the Balochcfi. {Even in the nineteenth centui^^ the Khosas 
went to war rather than give a bride to the Nawib of Eatti- 
walpur.) So they temporbed, and sent forty-four boys 
dressed as girls to the king. As they were still young they 
were made over to the care of niirseSj but as they grew up 
in the kjng^s zenana* the king^s suspicions w-ere raised^ and 
the nurses in charge of the boys were put to the question 
by an originaJ and* [ bclievci unique method. They were 
clothed in leathern s/iaiwdrs, or trousers, loose garments 
fastened tight at the anktesp and inside these cats were 
turned loose! The eldest of the boys, to save them^ then 
made a clean breast of it on receiving the king^s promise of 
pardoEL Tlie king kept his woed^ and sent the boys back to 
their clauS;, hut irumediately pursued them with ail his forces. 
He waSp how^cver* defeated, and their exodus to Mekran waa 
safely accomplislicd* There Uiey had a great chief named 
JaliU Khiini %vho had four sons and one daughter who have 
given their names to the five principal divisions of the race. 
The Storys goes that Rind, the eldest son, had been appointed 
heir by his father and proceeded to perform the funeral 
ceremonies by erecting an qt platform^ but Hot* 

the second son^ refused to join him> and started a separate 
ceremony for himselh Thereupon the others followed suit, 
'"and there were five asroths in Kcch/' The forty-four 
clan5 distributed themsclvea, $pme joining one and some 
another, and hence the five great tribes; Rind* T^Iiari, 
Hot, Korai, and Jatoi^ to one of which nearly all the modern 
tribes trace their descent, 

TJius we find a reproduction in modern times of the 
fiction of descent from an eponymic ancestor* for there can ^ 
be little doubt that the tribal names are older than those of 
their supposed ancestors* x\Iany so called patronymics are 
in reality cither local name^ like LdsAdri^ from the country 
called Lash^^ or nicknames like Hiadf a vagabond* The 
bard5 of each modern tribe delight to trace the genealogy* 
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of their cliief$ to the heroes of the halMd^j and many 
stories are told to account for the names the tribes now 
bear. For instance^ the Legharis are said to he descended 
from a Rititl named Koh-phroslit or Stone-crusheft from 
his strength- [n the course of tlie war with the Lasharis, a 
number pf Lashlri wouien who had been taken captive by 
the Turks were made over to Chlkar for safe custodyp and 
he arranged for their protection in accordance with BalochJ 
custom [for up to the present day in tribal warfare the 
Baloches respect and protect women and children). 
Chakar every night set a trustworthy warrior to guard the 
women^ but Koh-phrosh betrayed his trust, and was accused 
by the womco in the morning, Chskar then said that 
henceforth he was not to be called Koh-phrosh but Leghurp 
foul or dirty. It is hardly necussaiy to statg that the 
LeghSris do not admit the truth of this story. They do 
admit that Legbgr was a nickname bestowed upon their 
ancestor by Chukarp hut say it was an honourable appella¬ 
tion, given to Koh-phrosb when he came out of the fight 
covered with blood and dust Two other tribes, the 
Drishoks and Gishkhaurisg are said to be descended from 
warriors who were placed on guard over the same women^ 
who distinguished themselves by holding up the roof of tJie 
shed in which the women were, ivhen it threaiened to 
collapse in a storm. Ddsliak is said to mean strong man 
(in same unknown longue, not Balochi), and Gishkhaur is 
said to mean “house^poatp”although there can be little doubt 
that in reality it is a temtoriaJ uamci from the Gishkhaurp 
the name of a stream. The Lunds are similarly said to be 
descended from ^Aii, a relation of Mir Chakar. He stole 
the w^ter from an embankment which Chikar had thrown 
across a stream to water his crops, and turned it on to his 
Own fields. WTien called to account^ he replied, “I only 
broke your embankment to feed your rweiit” i.e.. to supply 
Chlkars kitchen with food; on which Chakar said ** You 
are a great idiot (Lund). 
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One legend as to the origin of the Gtircbanis represents 
that a cerLain Hot, who was with Mir CMkar, went out to 
hunt the wild ass in the desert, hut met with no success 
He, how^cver, found a cldid in the desert and brought him 
home. The women called to him to know whether he had 
killed a wild ass, on w-hich he pointed to the child and said, 
^'This b the wild ass” {in Balochjp ** Gar £sA**]. Hence 
the child was called Gorishp and the Gorishlui or Gnrchani 
are his descendants. Most legends, howeverp represent this 
Garish as a descendant of Doda and a branch of the Dodai 
tribe* Doda was a King of Sind of the Somra tribe (for 
this there k probably a historical basb). He was driven 
out of his country and had to swim across the Indus, and 
came half frozen to the tents of Salhe^ a Rind, who, to 
revive hiiUp put him between the blankets with his daughter 
Mudho. Salhe aftenvards gave Doda his daughter in mar- 
nage, and adopted him as a Balochp although he w'as a 
Rajput. It is somewhat remarkable that a real Somm 
Doda, King of Sindh, lost bis kingdom and had to flee across 
the Indus, and a remarkabtc story, evidently of fdlklorc 
origin, IS told of his adventures by the chronlders^^ It is 
perhaps allow^able to identify the legendary Baloch Doda 
with this personage. 

A few names suggest what is possihl 3 " a totemic origin^ 
although 3 cannot offer any definite opinion on this point 
Two sections of the Durkinis hear such names, vLe., S^ih- 
pbadh, or Blackfcetj and Gandu-gwalagh, or small red ants. 
The Maaarl tribe (meaning Tigeris sons) has perhaps some 
such origin, ft is noticeable that the device on the banner 
of the Balochest as Tnentioned in Firdausi*s great poeni, 
the SAnAnama^ written at the end of the tenth centuiy'^ ivas 
a tiger. 

I Sometimes the ballads turn on religion, and tales of the 
saints are told, or legeniLi of the celebrated shrines. The 
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best known of these shrines is that of Sakhi Sarw ar, whiebj 
though situated in countjy hdas- occupied by BatocheSp 
certainly of Indian origin, and goes back to the days, per- 
hapSr of the Buddhists ; certainly long before the BaJoches 
had entered the country* The Mujawirs or custodians of 
tlie shrine are Pan|abis, not Baloclies^ and Hindus as well 
as Mulianrmadans still resort to it. The shrine has been 
often describedp and I shall not here give any account of 
itj as it IS not really Balqcb. The Baloches, however, 
venerate it, and have made Sakhi Sanvar into one of their 
national saints. They connect hint w ith the Holy Prophet 
*Ali, and tell a legend to the effect that ^Ali, wiih his slave, 
Kambar (/.c- “ the coloured man^'Jj was once travelling with 
a caravan of camels laden with gold, when a hlind mendi- 
caot by the wayside asked him for bread, 'Ali told Kambar 
to give him breadt but Kambar replied that it was imp os- 
siblcj as the bread w'as in a bale forming part of a camel's 
load. Then WM said, Give him the camel and its load." 
" But” said Kambar, "it is the leading camel of the string." 
^Ali said, '*Then give liim the whole caravan." At this 
Kambar was so startled that he fell olT hb camel's back* 
'All laughed at him and said, ** Oh, Kambar^ why do yon bury 
your noble countenance in the dust?" Kambar replied, 
" In my youth my parents told me that 1 was the household 
slave of my lord's horse DuLdul, and nowj seeing your 
generosity, I was astounded, fearing lest I, with the other 
gifts, might be sent wandering In the desert with faqirs>'' 
So the beggar received the whole caravan^ and his sighl was 
restored, and afterwards he emulated "All's generosity, and 
became known ** Sakhi Sarwar,"" ihe Generous Lord. At 
one time he was persecuted and had to flee from his enemies 
along the parched-up country at the femt of the Sulaim^n 
Hills where water is scarce. Whenever he needed water, 
he drove his staff into the sand, and at those points (such 
as Choti Bala) fresh w^ater may alwa3^s still he found by 
sandy beds of the torrents. Once while 
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riding with a party of Batochcs along one of thi; long 
narrow valleys or i&Mst which ryo parallel to the main 
range of the mountains between the upheaved strata of 
sandstone, we passed an abundant spring, a rare thing in 
those parts ; but It was salt and undrinkable. A little w'ay 
off we came to a flat sheet of sandstone, from a small hole 
in the centre of w'hich fresh water w^ trickiing; and I w'as 
told that this place w*as known as ^^ezagh-Khllshla, or 
*' struck by the spear,*^ for Sakht Sarwur, on coming to this 
spot and finding that the spring w^as salt, drove his spear in 
w rath into the rock, and the fresh water immediately flow ed 
forth« Not rnany mites from this spot is Zinda Pif, or the 

Living Saintp'” sn called because iherc Sakhi Sarwar^like 
Elijah^ finaJly disappeared from the earthy without having 
died* The place is marked by a hot sulphur-spring, and the 
saint's in flue ace makes this ben eficiai to rheumatic sub|ects. 

The story of the haw'k and the pigeon is of a decidedly 
Buddhist complcjtion 'Alt had just been saying his prayers 
when a haw^k struck down a p^eon in front of him. The 
pigeon appealed to him for protection, but the ha>vk said: 

my Lord L\lip King of men, I Jett my young ones 
starving beyond the seven seas at the top of the deep 
rooted tree, and I have long been seeking some booty to 
satisfy their hunger. Do not take my only capture from 
me/' Then the pigeon said; " Oh, my Lord 'Ali^ my sad 
state is this. I left my stamng children on the cliffs of 
Mount Bambor, and was pecking a few grains to take to 
them, when I w'as seized by this morLster, who will slay me, 
Do not give me to this voracious hawk^ for thqu art lord of 
all.'' Then ^Ali called to Kambarfor his knife, and plunged 
it into h!s thigh, saying to the haw^k, “ Came, I will give yon 
flesh to eat/' and with that he cut a piece from his thigh, 
equal in size to the pigeon, or even larger! Then the 
pigeon burst into tears, sayings ** He b not a hawk, nor 
am 1 a pigeon, we are Angels of God sent to try' vou, and 
w^ell have you home the tesl/^ 
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In vanous narrative!*, persons who wish to obtain the 
favour of the saint* go to the shrine and labour at fetching 
water for the pilgrijns. Balach did this when hts relations 
had been exterminated by the Buletlii^^ {I may cnention 
that at Sakhi Sarv^^ there is only one wdl, aoo feet deep, 
and to supply many thousands of pilgrims with water is no 
easy task.) Mtcr three years the saint appeared to BHach 
in a dream^ and told him to get a how. At night he left 
his bo%v unstrung^ but in the morning he Inujid it strungt 
and the saint said ^ Now thy bow is strung* go and fight 
thy enemies ; which he did with great effect^ In the same 
way * when Samri was carried off by Muhabbat Khan of 
KiJat, her husband went to the shrine of Jive IJll at Schw^an 
in Sindh^ and feicrhed water for the pilgrims, until the saint 
told him what he was to do+® This shrine^ called Lnl 
Shahbaz as well as Jive Lalj^is also much resorted to by 
Baloches. A description of it i$ given by Sir Richard 
Burton in Sind Revisitffd,^ 

A more modem shrine^ now much resorted to* is that of 
Sutaimin Sh&h of Taunsa Sharif^ This Saint was a Jaiifir^ 
one of the aboriginal tribes of the mountainsp which have 
resisted absorption by both Baloch and Patitan ; and a fine 
white marble domed shrine has been in recent times creeled 
to his memory. This is a strictly Muhammadan shrine of 
the nineteenth century, and not like the others, a relic of 
pre-Muhammadan religions. Perhaps the only shrine sacred 
to a thoroughly Balneb saint is Pir Sohri, situated at Sohri 
Khushtagh (i.tf,, Sohri's slaughter) in the country of the 
Bughti tribe. Sohri was himself a Bughtij and bestowed 
his only goat on the four companions of hTuhammad, w ho 
presented themselves to him disguised as beggars. In 
recoEnpensc, he found a miraculous flock of goats in his 
enclosure^ and was also given the powrer of finding water 
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everywhere by thrustmg his staff into ihe ground. Lib 
timately his h^ad was cut off by hU eniunies# bwt he took it 
in hh h^inds and pursued them until they made restitution, 
when he finally died. Offerings of goats are still made at 
his shrine,* Jn the wildest part of the country of the 
Bozdar tribe f once came across a small shrine to a local 
saint. Around the tomb a number of large fossil shells 
had been placed^ which were held sacred, f w^as in favour 
with the Boxdars just then, as I had succeeded in settling 
some old feuds among them, and the ChWf of the tribc^ 
who w as with me, solemnly presented me with two of these 
shells, which [ still have. 

These Bossclars are among the wildest and least sophisti-* 
cated of all the Baloch tribes- The ordeal bv' fire stilt 
prevails among them, and the Chief once reported a case 
to me officially, asking for sanction to the proceedings^ A 
man had been accused of thefts and offered to clear himself 
by the fire-ordeal* A trench ivas filled with burning ebaj- 
coah and he had to walk along it from end to end. He did 
this, but his feet w^erc burnt; aad his accusers said that this 
proved his guilt; but the Chief and all the head men of the 
tribe held that Lhb w'as immaterial, and that the real test 
was to walk from end to end without clirubing out of the 
trench on either side* As there was no evidence whatever 
against the man, f concurred. 

An allusion to the ordeal by fire will be found in the story 
of Naina Bai.^ The test was somewhat differemt from that 
in the Bozdar case* Naina Bai had to clear herseir of an 
accusation of being false to the king her lover. She, t0O| 
had Lo walk from end to end of a trench lilkd with live 
charcoal, but as slit really had been false it was necessary 
to circumvenl the ordeal. Her actual lover accordingly dis¬ 
guised himself as a half-witted faqir, and just as she was 
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about to entirr the Brt he Lhrt.nv hts anris round her^ caUtng 
out to the king not to bum such a beautiful woinan* Naina 
Bai acted op the hint given heCi and swore that she bad 
never been embraced by any man save the king and this 
mad beggar. This was literally true, as the beggar was her 
lover, and apparently tlic oath was quite satisfactoiy to the 
powers which preside over ordealsji for she went through 
unscathed and w^as cleared. In neither case does the 
ordeal seern to have been quke a trustworthy test of guilt 
or innocence. 

Belief in omens^ in divination by soothsayers^ tn the 
casting of Jots> and in witches, b very general. One of the 
onieas which I have most frequently notkecl refers to the 
black and white shrike, or gTj?IncA/t. U this bird is seen on 
tlie left-hand side on starting, the omen is iniimspkiousj and 
the party will often turn back and make a fresh start. It is 
supposed to mean bloodshed, perhaps the death of one of 
the party. But If huuting or shooting is the object of tire 
expedition it is aJI rights as blood is what is wanted, and 
the shrike on the left-hand means good sporL The left is 
alw'uys the unlucky side* A bad omen is always called 
chapi^ that b left-hand, or sinister. The soothsayer, or 
augur, is a welUknown iostituUoo^ Men who have this gift 
are knowm as rammalL The augury is generally made by 
inspecting the blood-vessels on the shoulder-blade of a 
sheep [kinjri or burdnst) just after it is killed. For draw¬ 
ing lots, dried goat^s or sheep's dung is generaHy used. 
Everj' man drawings marks hb own piece with his nails so as 
to recognise it. 

It inay be said, as a general statement, that the Muham¬ 
madan religion, though nominally followed, has not much 
effect on the wilder and nomadic Baloches. Sayytds and 
Mullas are not found everywhere, as among the Afghans 5 
on the contrary, they are hardly knowm except among the 
men: settled tribes. The oath on the Quran is, however. 
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regarded with great awci and h laucli more binding than 
among most Muhammadan races. 

The ayersion of the Baloches to fish U certainly not part 
of tlie Muhammadan religioiu Tlie fish is generally believed 
among Musalmans to be AatnJft or lawfulj without the 
cememany of throat-cutting with the words 
necessary in the ease of all other lawful aniinals. The gills 
of the fish are believed to be specially provided as an equiva¬ 
lent for the tliroat-cutting. The Baloch:» however* vdW not 
cat Rsh, or touch it with his hands if possible* a fact by 
which the angler prolits greatly. Eggs are avoided also by 
Baloches, as cairion* for although they contain life they 
cannot be killed in the legal manner. I do not think* how* 
ever^ that this 19 universal^ 

The superstition about the or black bear* is, I 

bclievCj peculiar to the Baloches, although of course it is 
akin to the wer-^wolves* tigers, &c.* of other countries, it 
is difficult to gel the people to speak about it freely, but ! 
ascertained tliat the marnffi frequently takes the form of a 
beautifni ivoman at nighty and hugs men to death if they 
are not wary ^ but by day it h never seen escepi as a bear. 

I have not come across any cases of persons recognised 
as wizards or witches^ although such no doubt exist. In 
the stories the iiieff, or witch, is a well-known iiistitutiom 
She is a woman who obtains magical powders by digging up 
and devouring dead bodies at night. 

Sacred trees are occasionally found among the Baloches, 
as throughout India, and are occasionally hung with rags, 
bits of the clothes of the passers-by. This custom may pos¬ 
sibly be borrowed from the other tribes with whom the 
Baloches have been in contact* 

A universal custom is the erection of caims {chrdAagk] 
to mark tlie site of any memorable event, a fight, a murder^ 
a banquet, &c. Passers-by often add stones to these cairns. 
The w ord or ched&g, as it is pronounced in Mekran* 
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is perhaps dcsdended from the Biiddltis.t Ckaiiya, to which 
it to correspond according to etymological ruks. 

Another kind of cairn is known as a damhtL This is a 
cium of mockery I erected in scorn oE some contemptible 
action, something contraiy to the mlmudli or Batoch code 
of honour. I remoinber once seeing a pile of stones in the 
Chachar Pass and asking what tt commemorated. After 
some hesitation and a good deal of laughter 1 was told it 
was a dam&ai put np against a certain chief of a neighbour- 
ing tribe w'ho had proved faithless^ and turned back from 
an expedition on which he had set out. 

Tombs in the hill couniiy are much more olabo^^^ and 
permanent than houses. Tlie grave is generally eovered 
with a pile of stones arranged in liae$, black and white 
alternatelyp and these stones are often carried long distances. 
The chiefs' tombs are masses of masonry^, spUdly builtp and 
the more w^ealthy and civilised chiefs erect elaborate monu¬ 
ments. Naw'ab Sir Imam Bakhsh Khan Mazilri has built a 
group of domed tombs covered with blue and w'hite Multan 
tiles, which will compare favourably with anything of the 
sort I have seen built m modern times in Northern India. 
The habit is an old one, for the tomb of Chaj;t Khan Oodai 
at Churatta^ of about the year A.i>. E550, is a fine octagonaJ 
hriefc building in the Persian style, with remains of coloured 
tiles^ 

I once saw a tomb erected to a dog—at least there was a 
legend to that effect. This was in the country of the Marris^ 
and the story told me was that of a dog and a wolf, almost 
identical with the Beddgckrt story* This is certainly 
remarkable^ as the Indian version of the story, found in the 
Hitopadesa, contains nothing about a dog and a wolf, but a 
mungODse and a snake figure in it. 

Among the more settled Balochus the position of women 
is much the same as among other Muhammadan races. The 
principal men have zenanas, and the women do not appear 
in public, but this restriction is not strictly observed among 
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the Jess wealthy, am] among the hilhtnb-es a good deal of 
liberty is allowed. One of the customs is for the women to 
form bands^ to Avhkh no man is admitted, and to roam about 
the mountains together. They are never moksted^ and one 
of the most honourabk characteristics of the Baloches is 
that they never kill or othenvbe molest women or children 
in their raids. A boy may not be killed unlit he has been 
formally declared to be a man by being invested with the 
Baloch equivalent of tlic f&ga tfiriiis, that is^ the sAa/warof 
baggy trousers worn by men. This garment he assumes at 
the age of about fifteen. He is then a man, and may 
legitimately be killed. 

Any insull to womeri is gravely resented^ I once met 
with a case among the Lashaiis. Two men had a quarreJi 
and one of them went to the other"s liut in his absencct 
found only hh mother there, and insulted her by tearing off 
her fiAns/ii^ or bodice. Her son the re upon challenged him 
to light. A spot was appoinlcdp and each came to the 
rendezvous with one companion. They were armed w ith 
swords and shields^ but tbrew^ their shields and carved 
at each other with their swords as iong as they could 
stand. 1 heard of the fight, but too late to prevent it, and 
after a twenty-mile ride through a fiery hot wind I arrived 
in lime to ^cc tivo corpses and tw^o wounded men being 
carried into the little frontier fort of SabzilkoL They had 
fought on the bare smooth ptainj known as fiait, a little 
way from the fort, and the ground was saturated with their 
blood. 

In quite recent years a desperate feud between the Leg- 
liari and Gurchani tribes folloAved upon an insult in connec¬ 
tion wath a breach of promise of marriEige put upon the Chief 
of the Gurchanis. Tins Chief had a blot in his pedigree, 
owing to his fathers mother having been a dandng-girL 
His own mother w^as Saloch, but he was still not quite rein* 
stated as of the true bloodj and was very anTcious to get a 
bitde of good family. He succeeded at length in getting 
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betrothed to a rdation of tbc Leghari Chief j but at the last 
momerit the engagement was broken off^ and the girl 
married tea Leghari tiring in Bahawalpur across the Indus. 
This Leghari was promptly killed by sotne Gurchanis and a 
renegade Leghlri, and aUheugh the Chief's complicity could 
not be proved^ there was no moral doubt of it; and it wss 
so generally believed that I found it necessary to recom¬ 
mend Government to deprive him of his powers as a 
magistrate and judgL—a very serious matter with the chief 
of a tribe. War broke Out between the independent 
sections of the tribes living in the hills, and years passed 
before the affair had blown over- Even now J should not 
^ be suqirised to hear of its breaking out afresh. Feuds 
regarding women are frequent and scverei and are diHicult 
to deal with. Love among the Baloches is, I believe, more 
spiritual and less gross in its manifestations than among 
most Oriental raccs> and the tone of the numerous love- 
y* poems is often of a gennincly romantic character. 1 may 
allude to the story and poem of Dost^n and Sbir^n^ of 
which 1 have published a translation;:* the poems of jam 
Durraki some of which also t have translated j * Rohan's 
lament over the death of Sato and Bivaragh's love-songp 
both translated by the Rev. T. J. Mayer and others still 
untranslated which I hav’^c in MS. 

Thc little poems caJJed iiasldna^A^ of a feiv lines only, 
which are sung to a flute accompaniment^ are often of this 
type* The following are a Few examples^ but 1 need not 
say that they lose a great deal in translation: 

IhVjuidcdng rndJ, 1 azn oa thy trade, 

FcKf yetifi p^i I aju qn thy irachj 

I Am hunc whh WAiMlqnEkg cm Uiy irackt 

A puh hi my buKisc^ I cud on thy tmek. 

A fisol in iny Ltaui^ I mn on thy track, 

Hopeless bn Mmh but on thy Irack. 

* Tol. dll, 

* SJbtifk v/ NffriA iKSl- 
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Fricn4l5t Sowers fat kur 

And l;tkc my iq SherSn. 

My ^kleti ring hr my (ingcf bring 
And give ine flowtn for my lyUr, 

Give me my ^ivc i^inel-^ddli: 

And the fine scaUamd of my jwrd- 
Come to ik; weJl lo diaw water 
H^nd iflJte my messofie to my low, 

"lam tby alavE wiEli joined 

My ring b on iHy finger* ilo not mm lock, 

With thy bmutlfid halri da sol now go hodt, 

Thy pMgc li Qu my finger^ do not now gn Wh. 

And thou wart mrr& la^^ dn njot now go hadk. 

Jnimri a my lotd T 
{f she be old, the b my eoqIi 
IT flbe be Eir o^i she b my loaL 
Thy head b mine, 'dr on my loult 
Thy head ti mine, do unt be sid, 

Thy bend b raiiMri I am nofi rad^ 

I am not lad when thoq. art viEh me. 

To see thee inorc, I nm not sadp 
To look on Ihcc, 1 am niH saul 

I troited in thee, fiibe one I 
I made thee my low, (abe ene^ 

Give bock my pledge* fiilse one I 
May^st ihou be Idind* fiibe 
MayiT Umq go lame, false one. 

Maimed of thy hamlsi blse one | 

No fiialL waa mitbCp false one I 

Marriage ts an affair of contract; and where girls arc 
bought and sold without any regard to their own consent it 
is inevitable that most of the love-affatrs should be with 
fnarried women^ and that the husband should be regarded 
as an enemy to bo got rid of- This feeling is found id the 
songSi and sometimes takes a comic form. 

Tie up ymtr husband with a rope, and come to ytmr tiyiUp 
Tie the tope lo a log* ami come lo your trfitj 
Tfaiuw the log into the riwr* and come ta your trysU 
He watches you by day* pat cm your ahaea. 

Girl with the Ihsiir, mad come to youf Uyst I 
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SlvTa Inubaiid most be crnght* 

He QLu^ be caughli he muai be beaten, 
lie mm be lent fer a ride In the iroJn^ 

And pul lata l3ie Sibi gaal. 

The buticf mm be lenl 

HEs bcud cUpped anii Ms. benr slvonit 

And only hii skm left him io mh. 

Ami then (cl him get a wife I 

This was no doubt composed when the railwray to Sibi 
was first made wd the gaol opened by the British Govtsm- 
ment. The unfortunate husband is to be entrapped and sent 
to prison, where he will have bis hair eut off. It is a 
national custom among the Bajoehes never to cut hair or 
beard^ except to tfim the moustache as a sign of orthodoxy* 
(The Balochi’s orthodoxy consists of little else I) It is a 
great disgrace to have the hair cut j so much so that in the 
Dera Ghazi Khan gaol the rule about cutting the hair is 
suspended in favour of Baiochos.. as it is hi favour of Sikhs 
in other places* 

Another little songr which is in variably greeted with 
great laughter* has for its burden— 

Attnt, the child'f cup w lost 

WTiere the lady who wishes to meet her lover is trying to 
find an excuse for getting out of the house at nigbi, and 
pretends that she has dropped her boy's cap, and must go 
out to look for it. 

It need hardly be added that elopements are very frequent. 
The Baloch code of honour is very severe^ and demands 
that the husband should kill hh wife and her lover^ and 
this he must do without waiting for proof, if it even comes 
to his knowledge that her name has ever been mentioned 
in connection with that of another man, in however casual 
a way. The consequence Is Lhai the woman and her lover 
always elope as soon as tliey can, and escape into the terri¬ 
tory of another tribe or clan* If the lover belongs to this 
other dan his cause is espoused by his fellow-dansmen, 
and even If he docs not belong to it, the taws of hospitality 
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forbid the surrentler of rofugosst tf one of the fugitives is 
sidin ill the terntoiy of iinotiier cliui^ a blood-feud may 
probably be started. There is, however, a remedy tn 
pecuniary compensation, which our administration has 
utilised and reduced to a system in the managenient of 
these wild tribes, Tlie woman is regarded as a piece of 
property, worth four or five hundred rupees, stolen by one 
tribe O'r clan from another, and compensation may be 
accepted without loss of honour—compensation in kind if 
possible, but estimated m cash terms- Tlius it may be 
arranged that the diced sum is to be paid by the injuring to 
the injured party, but in fact money seldom pa-sses, A 
suitable bride is given by the defendant's family to a 
member of the plaintiff’s family, and the aggrieved party 
then gives in a receipt for the sum awarded as compensa¬ 
tion, ITie Qur'an is brought in, and everyone swears to 
keep the peace, and the incident is closed. Of course such 
a result requires long and troublesome negotiations, which 
are carried on under the supervision of ayiV^fl,or assembly 
of chiefs and leading men, who sclllc the final terms to be 
submitted for the British officer’s sanction. 

Not only cases about women, but murders of other sorts, 
springing out of old feuds, disputes about boundaries, cattle 
thefts, rights in water, are similarly dealt with. This system 
Is followed with Baloch tribes whether in our territory or 
partially independent, and as 1 had many years' experience 
in working it, I may be allowed to say that it has proved 
successful, To the late Sir Robert Sandeman the princi¬ 
pal credit of this is due. We used to have a sort of parlia¬ 
ment of tribes annually at Fort Munro in the Sulaimans, 
where the chiefs of the different jurisdictions with the 
officers in charge would meet to discuss all the cases which 
had arisen during the year; and when all had been settled, 
the proceedings would conclude with a general feasting and 
merrymaking. Scores of sheep would be slain and roasted 
by long lines of wood fires along the hill sides; and far 
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through the night the minstrds ^vould sing old songs of war 
and love round the fine t ^d the hilUmen would dante in^ 
cirdes, expanding and contracting with their (lowing clothes 
and springy gait> 

Those dances of the mountaineers (known as i/rts} are 
graceful and dignified, and are accompanied by a kind of 
chant, a Dom playing the drum sitting in the middle of the 
circle. Among the camel-men from the plains^ the dances 
often take a comic and less dignified fomi. As 
the fun grows fast and furious the drummer becomes inspired 
with a fiendish excitement^ the circle breaks up into a 

number of groups; some dance in couples and some singly, 
blit alt continue to revolve round the centre. Some ^it 
down on the ground, squatting and bopping like frogs ; 
some hop round on one foot^ and all shout out ** IVAasA en 
whssh f ** some making strange squeaking and piping noises 
with their mouths. But the hiU-muii dp not indulge in these 
antiesj but rather despise them* 

The Dotus belonging to the various tribes are much in 
evidence on these occasionsj and are generally svell rewarded 
by the chiefs. Sometimes other perfoniiers appear, I re- 
mcinber an old mountaineer, a Durkanip who ivas celebrated 
for his powers as a mimic* He w^as known faniiiliarly as 
*'Gyrkfi," or Wolf, and bad a son, a boy whom be called 
" Tholagb/' or Jackal, who was very nearly as clever as his 
father: these men would personale some well-known cha¬ 
racters among the Balocltes, each impersonation being 
greeted with shouts of laughter. Tliey would also imitate 
English officers, hnt this It was not easy for us to get a sight 
of; they were shyv and perhaps the performances were not 
always couiplimcTitary. But once I witnessed a representa- 
tion of the great Sandeman, or Sinnem^ftt us tliey called 
him* He had a big bag of rupees in one hand, and a thick 
stick in the other, and gave money to some while he 
whacked others, which gave a popular idea of his melhcHl 
of combining conciliation with punishment. 


^alocAi 
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I hive already alluded to the unwlOingness to suirerider 
refugees. This is a promment feature in the tribal system. 
The Satit, or refugee^ who Flees for ^fety to the tribe^ b 
sacred and must not hm given up. The strength of this 
feeling is still very strong; the bdJads contaiti many allu¬ 
sions to it+ tn one of those relating to Mir Chakar and 
Gohar^ Bagar Jatoi calls out to Ch^kar, When did a hero 
ever fail hb refugees and proceeds to tell the story of 
Biban and the Ibard. Bibari sal in front of her hut and 
some boys came hy. A lirard dropped out of a dwarf^palm 
and the boys pursued it* driving it into the house. Bibari 
stood in front of them* and begged them to spare the lizard, 
as it >vas her refugee; but they paid no attention to her and 
killed it. She went to her husband and said to him, If 
you do not go to war on account of this Ibard, I am your 
sister and you my brother/” and he proceeded accordingly 
to take revenge* 

Another case often quoted is the bthaviour of Chakar to 
the Lashaii women, already mentioned* and the conduct of 
Nodhbandngh towards Mir Chdkar himself* when he mounted 
him on his own mare Phul, and allowed him tq escape from 
the other LashiLiis, A favourite story bearing on this point 
is that of Doda Gorgeih/ A certain man who possessed a 
miraculous herd of cattle took refuge with Doda, and died 
bequeathing his w'ife Sammt and the cattle to Doda”s pro¬ 
tection ; Doda sacrificed his life in the cause, and his tomb 
is shown at Gartnif, w here he was killed* Doda's wan¬ 
derings in the mountains are vividly described in a poem 
attributed to his son Balich* who ultknateiyi with all the 
re$t of the family* met his death at the hands of the Bulethb. 
One passage in this poem expresses the very spirit of the 
bom mountaineer ; 

**Tbc moiiMfliTta arc ihr BaJoches' mmptvl* ihc diffa are beiu^r ihan an 
amiy j the lofty ht^htj are our ajmrwie^ ibe c^ngcai our detmai 


* See jfei/arA aitd /At Iv.* aoot 
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Bakchi Folklore. 

* 

friewJs. Om drink ii Ihra the flewinE *p™fiS cup 

nur bed ii the tbsmj hush, the Hurd pMud f"tf pUlo''^' 

n,y ««d. my sen i; the riuup n,y «n. in-law the d^^- 

brtlbirn the btaul iMeld. my tthei the wbfc wemurihJE awtiid. 

The same spirit U expressed in another poem : 

-We win i»i dwell bs tie Induipbrin s 
The mlt stj«m ortheClulcbai b«if ftkmJ,il 

moutJw, (br tb«e ftse lie fom which keep lie tnaoiudine Tnik bf ftem ni. 

So I am brought back again to the old legends and 
ballads with which 1 began, and 1 cannot do better than 
close with another quotation which gives t^e yint of 
all folklore. After rebting the bistoiy of his tobe, the bard 

“i'TOs b OUT totk .id rtOT. ‘I>« ■“ t”"' •’* 

Wnd,, > Mm, MJttd »»""B ‘rib“- » !«“ ‘"'r' 

h, 1.0 on, to ,,,0 it v-ith hU th,r, >ic "<. onmcol 
dicommu 01 witoMSes to ottto it, to thorn, nr, tnl„ upon 

talus; everyone says that so it was. 

M.Longworth Dames, 
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COTTAGE WITH “BOGLE” CHARM, NAIRNSHIRE, N.B. 
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Scottish Charm AC4rHST WiTCECRArr- 

The accdinpanyinfi illiistnition (Plate III*) represents a veiy old 
cottaife on the Owdor proper^, Njiirtisbire, wtrieh h inhabited bf 
an old drnne whose family have occupied it for four gepemtipiis in 
succession* Leaning against the thatched roof may be seen an 
implement called the It consists of the sika stem of a 

dead fir^ devoid of branches, ocept at the very top, which is 
decked out into the semblance of a rude figure, like a seare^w, 
with a white cap and an old jacket. The Bogle is set on the 
ground leaning against the wdl and roof, overnight; and it is 
shifted e%'ety evening from the right to the left— versa —of 
the doorway, in the belief that the house and its inmates will thus 
be secure from harm by the witclu These pardculars were com¬ 
municated to me through Dr^ J, Simpson* 

The word BogU is traced by Lye^to the Welsh 

to frighten. Its primary meaning is a spectre, a hob¬ 
goblin } and in this sense we Hod it used by Bums:— 

Ghikt nor AhalE ihmi fbr $ 

Thm'jt 10 love and heaven sac dear, 
nf ill miiy come Ihtc aeax^ 

My bojmk dearie-*^ 

Its secondary meaning is a scarecrow^ and in this sense the 
name potaJa-d^gie is common throughout ScotlancL 

Fred. IL Coles. 

Sdc. Andq. Scot, 

Nabonal Museum, Edinbuigh. 

(Jamieson's SeaiHsk Dieitonary givea both meanings of 
viz*, and uaremfw. For the history of the word see 

the New EngUsh J^ictianary^ We have to thank Df. Sciander^ 
of Naim, for a copy of the photograph*—Eo.] 

1 Edwoid Lye, ZhVlL-i£ft£^-C^ 4 .-£a/., [77a, 
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Bujual Custom in Japan, 

On the 31 St March ksl I ftmni, at the roadside between Ataml 
and OdavarOf a structure of wbieh the following Is a rough 
diagram :— 


It consisted of four bamboos with a shtset of white cotton cloth 
stretched somewhat loosely between them. The cloth was ded 
on the posts with cotton tape. The dimensions of the structure 
were about a foot and a half sqimre by 18 inches to s feet high. 
Beside it stood a common wooden bucket Elled with water^ and 
in the water was a dipper. On the doth is wHlteii ia Japanese 
characters^ amida Sufst*/* and on the name tablet (A) ts 

written in Sanskrit the posthumous name (Aiu-Hp-di) of the 
deceased* 

The above ia erected in commemoratjon of a woman with 
child who dies before delivery* The place of erection Is U£ii4i/fy 
over the gtavtv but it is also placed near running water or by the 
wayside, ia both eases ftear to the grave* If pkced by running 
water the bucket h not necessary* PasseiS'by pour a dipperful 
of water over the doth. 1 ouinot ascertain quite dearly whether 
they arc supposed to benefit the dead woman or themselves by so 
doing. All I can gather is that “ they am considered to ^ve 
done a good action.” The ptcrlod for which the above la erected 
is three weeko. 


Yokohama, snd Aprils 1901. 


J» C Hautlakd* 
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Mr VV. G, Ast^d, whom I Kave ctm^ulted up^n thli custpmt 
kindly fefeiB ms ta a cpiotatioii by hiin, in a note to hia transla- 
Ijon of tiieMAan^' (London^ Japan Sociely^ 1S96). voL ii^ p. 
of the dfiscriptioii df the practice !n Yamada'k 
Tbc practice is called meanidg baptistn, or 

hend-sprinklingj, and is thus desctibcd: ** Four posts are set tip 
oeatr water, on which white cloth is hung. To this are attached 
leaves of Jign-aloes, &c., as offerings for the benefit of the souls 
of the friendless dead, of drowned pensons, or of wotneo who have 
died [d childbirth," Mr Aston iifforms me that the expression 
here given as womai who have died in childbirth " is ambiguoiis 
in the origmaJ^ and may mtsJin still-bom children and an 
accident he so rendered it in the He is satisfiedi how- 

ever^ that women who have died In childbirth ^ is intended. 
He also inrorms nus that another Japanese authority states that 
the four pillais on w^hJeh the doth rests aieij or represent, 

/.r* the oommemofadve bUis or posts, inscribed with Sanskrit 
characters, which are set up at graves* The practice, he add^ 
has been described in Our by T. A, P» {the late 

Dr, Purcell, of Tokio), a work subsequently republished in 
London under the title of A SuAurd of Yedo, 

E. S- HliMtTLAND. 


Rice Harvest in 

(Communicated by Mr. J. G. Frazek*) 

p, 77.) 

On an ^tate in Ceylon near here, in Februar>'t the Tamil 
coolies (Hindus) drowned the god Madu Sami in the river. For 
three days he was drowned, and during that dme Moonlandi the 
devil reigned supreme. The men got sticks and beat the women, 
calling out* “ You have the devil in you t" and chasing them all 
over the estate. Then they fixed on one old woman, beat her, 
made her carry a large stone on her bead* and tnade her run 
three limes round the coolie-houses; Then they threw ston^ 
and chased her to the Moeniandi Sami stone, and there they had 
incantatiods; and pushing her to a tree, near the Moonbndi 
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shrine, iKuJcd ter hair to the tree, and then etit it from hia- hcad« 
The woman was free then, and the hair remained there. Qn the 
third day they resurrected the Madu Satm doll^ and peace reig^ned 
as before. This was done after the rice-harvest was over. Mooni- 
andi Sami is always propitiated by a sacrifice or thank-oflfering tir 
scapegoat. They say 1 “ Herat devil, is your pomont Or sacrihee, 
now lea^e us alonet you have had your share*"^ 

K. J. DRUHSiOND, 

Belgravia, Talawakellet 

ajrd A^Iareht 1902^ 


Unlucky and Lucky Children, and some Birth 

SUFEitSTtTlONS. 

pp. 63 t 197 .) 

The FtasT'BoRN.—In the Punjab the hrst-bom son of a wife 
IS peculiarly imcanny, especially subject to cnagical influences and 
endowed with supernatural powers. On the one hand his hair is 
useful id witchcraft^ and on the other its possession would give a 
wi^tard power over him. He himself possesses considcmble 
fuagacal powers, for he can slop hall by throwing a stone back¬ 
wards from, or by entring a hailstone with, a knife j and he can 
stay a dust storm by standing naked in front of it He is also 
peculiarly subject to lightning, and is not alloT^-ed to go out on a 
rainy day. Stiakes also become torpid In his preseuce^ (FuHer 
notes on this or similar ideas would be welcome.) 

A firet-bom child, whether a boy or a girl, should not be 
married in jeth^ (or, one accOtmt adds^ in > 14 Kh)t nor should the 
mother cat flrst-fniits in that month, because os she devours them 
so too will the fattES devour her first-born. The pc^sitjon of the 
first-born k probably due to the fact that, if n son, his father U 
bom again in him, so that the father is supposed to die at bb 


< Dot sLQXidillg to iBfi tS> of BlLEtrdwaj lUkM, 

It ii only Ticretwy toaroicl mairiagc m Jdb, if iofit parties be fj-t 

turn in Jeih, or If it If ihvI p{»tlti1e to AToid jetfa tbe reretEumy skoidd not he 
held la the JC^ Kadcdiatra dtariiic that woiritlL 
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birth; and in certain Khatri sections^ the Kochhiif,^ his 
funenii riles we actually performed in the fifth tnonth of th* 
mother's pregnancy* Probably herein lies an eKplanaLioti of the 
deu-M/\ or divine nuptials, a ceremony iR'hich consislf in a forranl 
ra-marTiige * of the parents after the birth of their first son. The 
wife leaves hftr hiishand's house and goes, not to her parents^ 
house, but to the house of a itrlative, whence she is broughi back 
like a bride^ This custom prevaiis among the Khanna, Kapur, 
Malhotra^ Kakar, and Chopra, the highest sectious of the Hindu 
Khatris.* 

These ideas are an almost logical putconie of the doctrine of 
the metempsychosis, atid It inevitably results that if the first-born 
be a girl she k peculiarly ill omened. 

—There appear to be no superstitions in the Punjab 
connected with levins (dti/d or /ankn) j but in one part of the 
Kangm district the child bom afier twins is called laukka or 
"little,” 

TrtE Sequence of Births,^—T here is little to be added to 
the notes already given (pp. 63, dS), but the folloaing details may 
be of Interest. In Kangra a child of one sex bom alter of the 
other sex Ss called and with that primidve confusion of 

thought which makes no distinction between that which ts holy 
and that which is accursed, wc have the proverb ; Treft^r rt/j£ 
ya "a ftrlar either brings evil or good fortune-^ 

In the same district a child of one scr bom after three of the 
other is called eMolat^ and is, especially if a boy, piopitioui. As 
such he is presumably an object of jealousy to the fatjes, and hts 
nose IK drilled, like a girl, or he !s given aw'ay to a low-caste man 
(a Banir or a Chtihra), from w'hom the child is redeemed by the 
parents by paying money or grain, 

^ AccunUae td ont account, 4 KdchW wifo in the m%xh iiHinth of her 
pretends to he di!ipten»d nnd ^Kf away ftom her hoiii& Her 
hiubaiid diAwS hlf hcodp bciinL, &c:, Diidi goes pftcr her wilb a ftrw Uiefi of 
Ids bfuEberhood- On finding her* he enuxata hw w jxlnm and promises ber 
a ptvftent of jewxilny* whitEtupon ihc comcnlt to coittc lock honiie 

1 ShooM a wife bear twcnly chOdrcn ihv miuL also be reuuurEL'd to her 
ImshMri The iaacffliwiy of jcummaEc Is pieri^y the Wint M duH of a hni 
DUf rtdge, bai It li pcitbrmed on the roof ol tbe house. 

* The Mobammedjiiii Gfidhtok Sbelkbi of Jbrlum also rcuin it. U oosLi 
about llolf as mudi dJ a real xnaniage. 

* third ploughlni^ i Jukes* fi'Wltrw DiffumoTy. r.r. 
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The r^khu. —(i.) Of three nmle children bom oue after the 
other, the middle one is £ud to be lucky. Of three mccessive 
fem^e children the middle one is considered unlucky. 

(iL) A boy following and preceding a girl h regarded as inr* 
auspicious. A girl Following and preceding a boy is believed to 
be lucky. 

An inaiispicidus child is termed while an 

auspicious one is called Aalhhf^^AN-ii^d/d. \'^lien a wonmn com¬ 
mences to grind wheatr to spin^ or to chum milk she wib not 
allow one of the former to stand by her, because sbe believes that 
the presence of such a child will render the work didicult or im¬ 
possible. She will either seed Wm away or ignore his presence* 

On the other handf the presence of one of the latter children is -4 

considered a good omeii, and women believe that tbdr work will 
be easily hnished, if such a child be sitting by them. 

Birth Superstitions,— There are some curious customs con* 
nected with births at pardcutar nines or after certain periods^ For 
lustanoe^ a chUd bom in the tnonth of Bhadon Is lucky (unlike * 

a cfl. 1 f)p while one bom in Kittik is inauspiciouSr In th^ latter 
iiiase it is considered sinful to keep the mother In the houses and ''' 

she should be expelled from it, but instead she may be made over, ^ ^ 

temporarilyj to a Brahman and afterwards redeemed from him. ^ 

According to the Shjtstras^ a wife who has no child for Ecme 
years Is caDed ; one who does not bear a child for ten 
years, iai fiadAfa; and after twenty-one or twenty-four years, nti 

If then die bears a child, a (ire of dried cowdung is “• 

burnt in front of the house, and the woman is sent away out of 
the village to live for for^ days (a period called the /tarmf} in a 
thatched hut, after which Brahmans are fed and she is allowed to ^ 

return^ 


A- J* Rose, 



30th June, 1^1^ 


As Ikdias Ghost Stoev% 

The following account vras given to me some years ago by 
B^ba Akhaya Mnhana^ a Ties|HSClable Bengal^ ar that time 
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employed on the North Wcstciu Rruliriy at SaMranptir, in the 
North Western Provinces* 

Several years ago^ hb brotherp who was then employed as a 
clerk In the secretariat office at Calcottap proposed to pay a visit 
to bis wife, then living in the family of his fathet'ln-bwj, whom he 
had not seen for some years. He started on his journey to one 
of the eastern districts of the Presidenuy of Bengal, and when he 
onived within a $hort distance of the vill^e in which his rather4n^ 
law lived, ho Imited at the shop of a confectioner by the wayside^ 
He unlcrcd into cotivetsatlon with his host, who asked him where 
he was going. The ElbO told him that he was On his way to 
visit his ralher-in-law. On this the confectioner esprKsed as- 
tomshment, and told him that some short time bernne his father- 
in-bw and the other members of his family had been carried off 
by cholerap and that it was Commonly reported that they still lived 
in the house in the form Of BhOtSf or malignant spirit^ because no 
one was left to perform the necessary funeral rites. 

The BTibO^ an intc!l%ent rnaOt who spoke and wrote English 
wd4 laughed at this stoty, and continued hig journey to the house 
of his relatmns. All was qinei when he reached the house; but 
he entered and found his fathur-in-law sitting tn the ri!Ception- 
room. There was nothing unusual in his appeamuce:^ and the 
only thing he fiotSoed was that the old man answered him in nasal 
tones. This the BIbO supposed to be merely the result of old 
age. Soon aflcr the bdies of the family appeared^ who washed 
his feet and entertained him with sweetmeats and sherbet, as 
Bengali women do when a relalh^ pays them a He was 

surprised, however^ to obseirc that they too spoke with a nasal 
twang. But when he remembered what the confectioner Itad 
told himp he could not help feding some anxiet}\ 

Ulien evening came, the bdics told him to go and cook bis 
supper for himself. This again was unusualp as the oooking for a 
guest is always done by the bdies of the family. He asked the 
reason^ and they told him that they were under a vow pf ntstlng 
and could eat nothing that day. Of cnursct os he afterw^ards saw^ 
their real objection to cook was the dread of fire and the aversion 
to touch iron cooking utensils, which all BhOts feel* 

So he set about cooking for himself, and as he was boiling the 
rice and was about to salt it^ they shouted to him to desist, as 
under ihdr fasting vow the use of lalt was forbidden in the house. 
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Thtai they gave hini some fish which he cooked for himself, and 
when It WM ready be laid it in a dish. But no sooner had he laid 
it down than it disappeaftsd. The fact was that the Bhats, unseen 
by him, ale it as soon as it was cooked. 

At this his alarm increaseth and he began to think how ha could 
manage to escape from this uncanny house. Finally, he deter., 
mined to appeal to his wife, though he knew that she had become 
a Bhot herself. As he entered the room in which she sat she 
instandy vanished, and soon after he saw her sitting in another 
comer. He approached her again, and she agflin disappeared, 
At last, when he appealed to her for mercy, she said; “ My dear 
husband, as you see, we aiu all BhOts, and our bodies are being 
eaten away inside by worms. Bat in spirit we are Bhuts, and we 
intend to kill you tc^iight" When he asked how they had be¬ 
come BbQts, she answered: "Our father died, and there W'as no 
one to perform his funeral rites; so he became a Bhiit, and he 
killed IB one by one. This he did because he hud to serve the 
BbQts who were senior to him, and when he killed one of us 
that one took his place in senitude. And go each one as he 
became a BhOt, killed another of us, till there w'as none of us 
ieft. Then we began to kill our ticighbonrs, until the remnant, 
finding out who we were, abandoned the village- We cannot 
follow them now 33 we are onablc to leave our own district, and 
wc have to depend on any stranger like yourself who happens to 
visit tbe viUage.^^ 

When he heard the stoiy* the BabO was bestde himself ^rith 
feaip and implored her to point out some way in which their 
bondage might be put an end to, and ho might save his Ufe. She 
answcied: “Your only dhance of safety b lo go at once and 
perform our Sr^ddha (funeral riles) at Gaya, and then wc can go 
to heaven. But you must many aic again when I am reborn in 
the ramily of my Other's brother. we pass out of the state 

of Bhuts the Pjpal (sactifd fig) tree which stands in ihe courtyard 
of the house wiU M do™ of its own accord* Now take a 
(brass cup) of water and go out- UTuk you hold it in your band 
none of us can touch you, and yon can make your escape. Good- 
byc, my former husband." 

He took her advice, filled a with water and rushed out of 
the house. Tte Bhuts called on htoi to stop, but he paid no 
heed, and ran until he was wdl out of their district. He passed 
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that night at th^r house of the confectianert and nest morning 
bastEnf?d home. He mised rnoTiey and went to Caya, where he 
performed the Sraddha in due Torm- 

\STien he revisited his father-in-kw^s house some dmo after he 
found that the Pijial-lree in the court>^ni had fallen down. So 
ho took his wife’s advire and married die datighter of the brother 
of hig late fathcr-m-1awp and since then he has lived in prospKrity^ 
This curious story iUustmtes the popular heliefs ahont life after 
death, and cj^ccialJy about Bbots. The BhQt is a niaJignant 
spirih and one common cause why people become BhDts is that 
their fancral rites have not been performedH The Homeric 
parallel is the case of Fatroklos {liiad^ xatiiL^ 71); on the centtary, 
the shade of Elpenor, though Ins body is anburi^ iiasses into tJte 
house of Hades 3d., spirit-voice ^ a low 

murmur, chirp, or whisper, as It were the ghost of a voice" 
(Tylor, Cul/ur^t second edition, 1., 453 rer^.). Indian 

ghosts speak with a nasal twang (Crooke, P^pi/ar tJ^nf 

Folk-L&rr, i., 337 The fact of the new-coming dead serving 

those who have preceded them is a common belief in Ireland 
^Lady ^'iTlde^ Andmt Legends^ Charms^ and 

of Ireland, Sa Faik-L&n^ iv., 363), in Scotland (Rogers, 
Sadai iii., ^42% and in China (Gilc^ Sfarfis from a 

Chnese Sladl^, ii.» 365). 1 have Illustrated elsewhere the pro- 

tttitivc powers of iron, brass^ and salt, which are all well-tnown 
scarers of ghosts {F^pular Feligian and Falk-Lt^re of jMer/hem 
fndm, ii., it 15 Sff-} 23). That BhDts havo a wetl-dcdned 
district, outside which they arc unable to pass, ts a well-known 
folk-belief* To many a second wife is dangerous as she is 
exposed to the malignant spirit of her predectssor, Hcit; the 
danger is avoided by the woman being re-bom in another family^ 
and then re-married lo her former husband- The incident of the 
Ptpal-tree rather looks as if it were one of those cases in which^ 
the tree is the "Life Indct” of the fatnily^ It falls on their 
release from the fonn of Bhuts and their entrance into Baradisc, 
Bhuts, however, as Mr* Hartland reminds me^ often lake up their 
in trees, and PIpal-trees seem to be their fevourites; see 


abode 

BMl J^tlfandAj by !>alpalram Daj'a, translated by Ales* Kinloch 
Forbes. Bombay (* ^49), pp* ^ 3 9, 4S» 47- 
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Current in the Sahara Desert. 

I p^ck^2d up the foUonlng stories wliile on an expcdldon into 
tfce Sahara in 1900 ; most of them from Ambs of my t^irtvan^ or 
from the Touarc^ nomads whose t:=imp I mtted They are all, I 
think—with one pqssibie excx'ption—of Touaneg^ that 15 to say 
of Berber, origin. Some of thein 1 aiterwards found reproduced 
in Li SaAara fiiattfffiSt by Bissuel, published in 1891 by Jourdan^ 
Algiers, from which I ha^e added a few item!^ distinguishing them 
in each case fmm what I gathered at first hand- 

“Somewhen: in the Touareg countrythere is a ^-alley stfewn 
with stones which shine at night Jt is infested by deadly snakca 
which can spring as high as the hump of n camel from the ground. 
They sleep among the rodcs during the daytime, hut emerge and 
attack anyone who enters the valley during the night, which is the 
only time when these stones can be distinguished from ordinary 
pebbtes. The men who collect these stones enter the valley at 
night on camel-back and sew fleeces, with the woolly aide out¬ 
wards, all over thdr camels, and, over themselves up to the waist, 
for protection from the smtes. They cany' a hollow reed and a 
bag of powdered chaicCHib and when they see a luminous stone 
they place one end of the reed over it and pour a handful of 
charcoal down the tube, so that when they return during the day-^ 
time to gather the i^oiieSj they may be able to ideniLTy them from 
those which surround ihemK (From my Arab guide.) 

In the Air district there it said to be an enchanted oasis the 
Garden of the Hesperides), some of the trees in which bear 
precious stones instead of fruiL In its midst is a magnihcetit 
palace with walls of fiqrphyiy, ja^P^tT and jade. Splendid ara¬ 
besques cover the wnha^ kce-lilce tracery fills the windows, and its 
golden dome^ and minarets fimh and sparkle Jn the sun. Foun¬ 
tains play ail day in its comts and gem-Uke singing birds warble 
continually around it- It is inhabited by w^omen **morc beautifid 
than who appear on Its roofs and beckon to those who 

vist the oasis to enter the Sirens). But no human being has 
yet entered that palace ; for whene^rojiy one attempts to cross 
the threshold the biillding recedes before him^ and continues to 
do so while be follows it about the oasis; until at length, fascinated 
by those beautiful women, he wear% himself out by following the 
palace round ihe oasts and fails eiihausted and dies under its walla. 
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Only one mnn in escaping rnooi the spoL He was 

a greedy and a'l'andou^ fellow who^ when he saw the women 
beckoning, burned his back upon them and busied hioi^lf m 
filling his k^rratas {camel-bags) with the precious fruit of the nas1& 
He then set out for his tenL He marched the whole day, hut 
in the et^ning found himself back again ut the point whence 
he had started. On the second day the same thing happened 
□gain* He then realised that the oasis belonged to the genii^ and 
that they were preTenting him from eaTiying awny their fruit He 
accordingly emptied his k^rratas and made another attempt to 
return to his home^ But the result was tlie same as before: in 
the evening he found himself back again at his stalling poinL 
An examination showed that u single date which he hod over¬ 
looked stiil remained in one of his kerr^faSf and it w'^as not until 
he had thrown this out that he was able to return to his tentn 
(From a Toumeg herdsman pf the Hoggar tribes and some Arabs 
of my Caravan | the account of the palace is from my Arab guide- 
The oasis is mentioned in Sahara fr&rt^u^ p. 153,) 

The Touareg womeni when they wish to get news of their lovers 
who are absent on some expeditioup put on their b4st clothes and 
go and lie down on one of the old tombs in the desert and invoke 
a spirit called Idckni^ who appears in the form of a man* If the 
woman pltsises him, be gives her the news she wants; if not* be 
strangles her. {Lc Sah&rafranpitis^ p* 153.) 

Thiiru are Hime hot springs in Algeria (at Hammam Meskotttme:* 

I ihifikj though there is another legend of this place), whidb are 
used by the Arabs os a cure for rheuraatism. 'fhe .Arabs say 
they arc heated by a fumaoe stoked by some genii* whom 
Solomon condemned to the work on account of some crime they 
had committed. In order that they should not see* hear^ or 
repeat anything that went on at the baths* he made them deaf 
and blind, and deprived them of the power of ipeech. A^ owing 
to these infirmities, the other genii have not been able to acquaint 
them with the fact of the death of Solomon, they still continue 
the labour imposed upon them, fearing that If they should cease 
to do 50 he would punish them still more severely. I am sorry to 
say 1 have not kept a note of my authority for this story* which* 
it win be obcservcd* is not localised in the Sahara. 

Sand-devils,*^ whirls of sand raised by the wind into th« air, 
are said by the Arabs to be caused by a genius amusing himself. 
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1 told a story by Ara.b of k itian who made some slighting 
remarks to his compoutiioo about a passing ** sand-devil*’ The 
Devil immediately wheeled round and came swirling and roaring 
towards hicii kno^ed him down, tore the ^urrmns (cloak) from 
his back, atid earned it up Into the air until it was lost to 
sighL 

A curious droning sound known as ** the song of the sands ** 
is heard somedmes on a stiO night in the Sahara. The Arabs 
say that this sound is the genii talking. (From an Arab of my 
caravan ; and from one of a gnng of Sha' ambah Arabs under 
arrest at Tougourt for raiding the Tonareg&) 

There arc two spedes of fabulous snakts m the desert. The 
one was described as being about eighty feet longp three feet 
wide, and having long hair on its head 'Mike a woman.^* It 
springs upon travellers from an enormouis distance or kills them 
by breathing fire at them. (Touari^ name Arab naine 

^ficsA^boih words mean simply “ snake.”* I have also heard it 
calltrd by an /Irab^J The other i$ smaller, the length of 

six man. It also has hair on its head, and has besides two horns 
like a goat Its cry resembles that of n goat: it is called n 
Tan^rkituc/. This account, which J had from several iVrabs, Is con- 
firmed in Le Sa&irif p^ 154, w^hcie it is further said tlmt 

in the Ahnet moimtolns of the Sahara there is also a creature called 
a It is globular in shapes and “ as large as a camel,” 

and quite black* It moves occasionally from place to place, but 
generally lives in die caves of the mountains, where it sleeps all 
day Jong. It has a great objection to being disturbed, and if 
aroused by any one entering the cave, squirts bolLing water at him 
from its mouth, which not only kills him but cooks him as well. 
The then devours him and immediately falls asleep 

again. Can this myth refer to some vdeanie phenomenon ^ 

Some of the better-class natives of course quite recognise the 
fabulous nature of these wHous creatures, but others firmly heliei^e 
in them. One rii^ason of my journey into the Sahara was to inquire 
into the existence of as I was coDeedng natural history 

specimens at the rim^ and thought that perhaps the *^Iong hair " 
might be some sort of hood Qke the cobra*s, and that it might be 
a new species^ I was told at Biskra that one hod been seen at 
El Wad (Ei Oued), but of course when I got there I could hear 
nothing of it* The horns of the lantrhttii/fmLy be only an exsggera- 
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tton of the two “ horns," or short spikes, on the bead of the 
nr homed eerasfef viper, a snake which runs to about two feet 
long. 

Tn the same distriet there is a ekss ef beings called *^the 
peopte of the sand " (Toimreg Amb 

They claim possession of everythjtig bdow the surface of the soil- 
Thiry are qf a mischievous disposldoo and drink np tlie water of 
the wells when they see a thirsty traveller approaching, and bite 
olT the mots of the plants and 50 cause them to die and reduce 
the amount of pasturage for camels. They sometimes hike a 
bodily shape and come above groundj but ne%'er show themselves 
to more than two persons at once. So slid one of the Hoggar 
(Touareg) henfcmen previously taendoned. In BissueFs I4S T&aa- 
teg df fOu£Sf (lour^nt Algiers^ there is (p. js) a story of 

two Arab brothers^ e?Etremely attached to each others who were 
travelling together in the desert. In the evening they halted and 
killed a sheep for dieir ^ppeti The spot where they had halted 
was a sand-dune distdet with no vegetation. While looking for 
some fuel to cook the meat, one of them found a Touareg tomb. 
The Tpuareg usually mark tiieir graves by placing a slab of wood or 
stone (called or witness ")j upright in the ground, at 

the head and foot of it, with the name of the deceased opon one 
of the stabs. The slabs in this case were of wood. Thinking 
these would make good fuel, the elder brother sent the younger 
to pulL them up. He was unable to do sOi for at every wrench 
which ho ^ve to the slabs n heartrending groan ptoceeded 
from the grave. Thoroughly scored, he returned to his brother 
and told him what had happened. The latter laughed at him 
for his fears and set out Lo fetch them hioiseUl He was met 
when ho attempted to do so with the same huaitrending sighs and 
groans- But he was not to be easily daunted. ‘^^These slabs are 
of no n&e to jou,’^ he adJed out to the deceased Touareg: “ I 
want them to cook my supper, and I mean to have them.^ He 
wrenched them out and brought them back to the conip. Find¬ 
ing his brother fast asleep he set to work to cook the dinner so as 
to be ready for bis awakening. Jiist as the meal was ready and 
the ccjok was about to arouse hia brothert the form of the dead 
Touareg emerged from the grave and came and sat down betweeo 
the two brothers^ ckiming that as he bad supplied the means of 
cooking the food, he had a right to a share m the supper* The 
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ccwslc admitted the Justice of his claim and bi^an to divide the 
meat iiim three portions. 

“Why are you cutting that meat bio three?"* asked the 
Tbuardg. 

Because there are three of us—you. I| and my brothern." 

“ No^ there are only two. Your brother is dead,” 

** No^ he is only asleep." 

I tell yoti he is dead." 

“He is not, you foolj he is adeep." j-Vod they began to 
quarrel about iL 

At kst the cook, booming enmged at the insults heaped upon 
him by the dead Touan^, snatched up his pn and fired point 
blank into him. The Touareg with a tnuuiplmnt bugh sprang to 
his feet and* closely followed by the Arab, ran to hb grave, where 
he immediately dii^ppeared. The Arab, immensely pleased with 
lumself for having got the better of a ghost, returned to the camp, 
stooped down and shook his brother to awaken him, but found to 
hb horror that he was quite dead, having been killed by the slroi 
whidi he had £ied at hb shadowy guest- 

W. J- Hahdikg KtfJo_ 


Stray Notes qk OxnoRDsttiRE Folklore. 

Compiled by Percy M.A, F.SA. 

The following notes, which were in port read at the meeting of 
March adj 19^3 (see p. 114), are largely basc-d on the collections of 
my old Diend Thomas James Carter, who was bom at Baldon-on- 
thi>Cfrf5en, Oxon-, on June ii, rS33H His parents moved in tfisd 
to St+ element'll Oscfbfd, where he has Lived ever since* In 
early life he worked for some years in the old St acmenfs brick- 
fields^ now long sint^ built over- Here he bq^ran in hb spare 
moments to hunt for fossils, and by d^rees he acquired a con¬ 
siderable ptaedcal knowledge of the subject At length he was 
dijsabled by rheumatism from hard work, and took to the colh^- 
tion of fossils for hb living. For many year? he ranged the 
country round Oxford, going from quany to brickyardi until he 
attained a very intimate acquaintance witli the geology of th^ 
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district j and many geolc^sts, not Cd mention candidates fot tfsc 
schools,^ owe raudi to Carter's knowledge. Some of the finest 
specimens of local fossils m the Univei^itj^ Museum were collected 
by him, notably the series of Trig^ma d^vf/alaf and of 
caUnatn, from the calcareous grit of Marcham, Cidaris Smithii 
from the grit of Headington^ Gfyphia Siridshndi and Rampk&- 
rhynats^ from the Ojtford clay of St Oemenl’s^ 

It was as a collector of fossils that I Rrst met Carter^ but subse* 
qucntly on turning my attention to foLkJot^ it struck me that I 
might avail my'self of his rambles over the country. He applied 
to his search for ** old superstitions, stories^ proverbs, words^ 
—such was his commission—the same keenness and shrewdness 
with which he had hunted fossils. In every cose he wrote his 
informatioii down before bringing it to mej and it is a selection 
from his MSS.^ copied piacdcally vtrbulim^ that forms the main 
body of these papers* I have added somo items collected by 
myself at Best-handr together with ^planatory notes where they 
seemed necessary* These are distinguished by square brackets, 
or are given os footnotes. For all else Carter is my suthDriiy. 
The dates give the time when he obtained the several items, and 
in most coses 1 have added the rmmes of his informants. 

L VVjTCMCRArr^ 

Many years ago then* lived b the village of Rirtlington an old 
woman called Sam^ Bowers^'* said to be a witek She was the 
terror of all the children and young people^ and something was 
sure to happen to any one who incurred her di^lcasuiex She 
lived in an old htit at the top of the village, called Fox Town's 
End, which was a noted place for the hounds to meet at. A fox 
had been started from Town's End many ttrciSa, but had never 
been caught, and Sarey was accused of bewitching both hounds 
and foi; but on the last day of the season the fox was run so 
dose it could scarcely get away. It found shelter, however, jn 
Sarey's but, and when the bounds were whipped ofiT and the door 
opened, Saney was sitting by the fire* They say that Sarey was 
huiself the fox.—(Jun^ ^8944 

About fifty years ago there was an old woman Jiving at Newn- 
ham Murren, named Frewin, who was reckoned to be a witch. 
Many pcfople while walking m the twilight were frightened by 
seeing a white cat that was said to be the old woman^ and It was 
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a common guying, ** Don't stay owt late^ or ynyTl ^ the whne 
cat”—(tS^S.) 

Old Mrs, Joseph Cooper, aged nincty^ne, of Barton, ntiar 
Headlngton, remembers when she a child a woman called 
Minam Russell, who was a witch, and the terror of the place. 
She was often seen riding aboEt in a dough-cover [a bin for 
kneading dough]* She once went to ask foT something of a 
family named Powdl^ who lived at SlOwford Farm, and an being 
denied said she would iremember them. A few days afterp the 
cows and calves all suddenly ran about us if they were going mad, 
and several calves were fonud at last on the top of the thatched 
bam. Old Miriam made it known that this was her work^ Ihe 
Powells then wiHingly gave her whai she wanted^ itnd then the 
cows weio quiet and die calves came down oU the bam. 

Although Miriam was so formidable, she is said to have been 
very fond of children,—^August, 1S97*) 

^me forty years ago there lived at Salford, near Chipping 
Norton, an old woman named Dolly Henderson, a notable witch. 
One day she fdl out with a woman named Ann Hulvcr, and 

bewitched her, so that sbe was very il) for a long time and could 

get no cute. At last she w'Cnl to a cunnbg man named hionnir^g^ 
who told her that she would meet a wonian as. she went home, 

and that she was the person who had caused her illness, but 

she was not to speak to her, or say anything to anyone about 
her. But she did; she told some women that worked in the 
fields what the man said, and so she got worse and woe^ till 
she was like a skeleton* About this tima a boy was ako be¬ 
witched by old Dolly, and hh brother threw a thorn stick at her, 
which tore her arm and jmda it bleed a good deal. The woman 
and the boy then soon got wdi, but the old witch died, and the 
icrtof of the village was got rid ofi—{From Mrs= Jinny Bigerstafl*, of 
Salford, aged 63, who knew the people mentioned^—^ 5th October, 
t397,) 

■ S&lfnrd u Ml Ihe foot bf iHe Hni on which the Roflright SEona Riaivd 
Mr. A Evam tL, oo), numtiuiu die twllvf cvmtnt in Coaipt<in 

^whlch tM jtuE on the rrthcr siilc uf ihc halt-^iK&i The drawing rtf a wiicVi bkicMl 
hrCAkl ill* tped IHaI thB may hav* east oVer hex vidtiRt, As kit jli ia^5 an 
irtluiiT ltani of ihnt villfigt was convicted of niaTL&laui'hLcT for sitahtiEt^ na n'ltl 
wrannu with a pilchRixk. CAUiinj* tier death, lit as his cacKtivc that ihc 
wss w wiich—one of liiiEcd wiEdiEti in tho village- Aiiid that tie Wai Itytng ta 
brCAk hcf ipetU- Vide tm axtict* in the HWJtfy /ist, on 

Mauaers and Cmtoms of GjTcnwi»d+" by Atr^Ceozge 

qtKilfd in the 0^/mi Hiww, Jsni! July* 
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Old Mis- Snow, nged sercnty-^ix, ot Stanton St. John, sajs that 
when she was a girl+ her fathefi John Turner^ used to tell her of an 
old wounan named Betty Cann, who was a witch^ and lived at the 
top of the village; in an old thatched cottage long since pulled 
down. When she met the villagers she always had Eomething to 
say to dtem. She once aiked Turner where he was going, and he 
told her, *^*To the wood lo get some services[smice-berries]* 
When he got to the wood old Betty was up tn the tree, and shouEed 
out* Hold your hat, here's pltinty r* And she filled his hnL 

The boys and girls were afraid lo go past her cottage for fenr 
of being bewitched^ Some of the older boys and men would go 
and look in at her window, or thFOUgh the keyhole^ and atd as 
a fact that the old woman was dancing halfniked, and her old 
chairs were dancing too. 

In stimmer time she would meet the farmers and toll them not 
to cany their hay; if they did so after being told not, something 
was sure to hap(>cn—a horse W'OtiTd go lame, or a waggon would 
break down. She would also ride on hurdleSj and send the cows 
md other cattle full tear down the village- She would teb the 
young inen and girls where they had been kst nighi, and what 
time they got home.—(17 th Febniaiy, iSpS-) 

About sixty years ago there livad at Tetsworth on old gipsy 
woman called ** Mother BuckloDdf*' who got her living by begging.^ 
She was known as a witch, and it was thought unlucky to reliw 
her anything, as something bad would happen to those who did+ 
One day she called at a house where a woman called Phoebe 
Hawes was banging out m shavrl to air on a dolhes-line in the 
sun* and Mother fiuekland said she would like the shawl. She 
was refusetk and then she threatened the woman and told her 
“Look out! YouU know; look out I” From that time die 
woman was bewitched, becaciing like one lost, and this went on 
till the old gipsy came back some weeks after ; then the shawl 

^ (The Mlcrwitig obvidUiJy iraperfeet Mary ofudiig MSS. asmti fram 

Baekinghiim^iiin-t but av iui. U ocly a mUc or » fifum the border of 
OxffFrii!k]iIrc it may be Mtd » a mac.]—Forty yeaja ogp aq g^^t ^psy womat, 
c&iJcd Old Pretty Sraid ‘‘ was tiswl to beg aX Moi^ Cibbon. Shd was a 
witch N and ihe bewitched a boyedlcd Holtoo, wha lived £n a pyipf 

pulled down^ at the top of l!i« tawn* *a that hi bmme a perfeer pm to the 
towo throHie^i hia mkchkiroui tdcbi. ^-yter Mtc bcwitelied the boy sh* cauM 
uoi resi* And ihe oouJd no-t ntake water. Being ia mudi jsdn ibc cauiM to ihc 
house agaio where the boy lived, lud rnaod hha up the uhimney. So she lootE 
pity cn hfm* and then she swm touivd relief- The boy got wcU, and she died. 
— {liHh September* iS^.) 
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was given to her, and the womiaii soon recovered,—(From widow 
linders, of Tclsworth, i Jth Seplctober, 1897.) 

[A figure of an old gipsy woman telling fortunes, said to repre- 
sent Mother Buckland^ appears In the foregroaod of a very sean:e 
lithograph drawn and printed by Plpwinarit of Oxford, in 
entitled CommetnOTalion of the Conservative F^te and Regatta 
held at Nuneham on the 13th August, iSjg . . . /^] 

IL PnEUlSTORIC MOKtJWEKTS. 

[The J^a//ngk/ Sfimti and their folklore were the subject of an 
exhaustive paper by Mr+ A, J,. Evans, printed in in 

i8g4 (vi.p 6-51), but the folio wing itenrs were collected quite inde¬ 
pendently, and may therefore have some value for purposes of 
comparison. Tl wiU be retnernbored that the stones consist of a 
cirelci a mined dolmen called The Whispering Knights,^ and a 
single standing stone called The King," which are popularly said 
to be an invading king, five of his knights, and his army, turned 
into stones by a witch* If they t^ould have topped the hdl on 
which they stand and looked down on Long Compton, whidt lies 
just the other side, the king would have become King of England. 
Mr. Evans (p. rg) quotes the traditional verses which embody 
this story. In my own copy of Dr* R- Plot's a/ 

Ox^dshirVf and ed. ryoj, are some MS. notes in a contemporary 
hand, and among them what is probably the earliest remrded 
version of these rhymes i — 

'* Said ihc i>iudth GecetaJ,. 

ir Lqi^ Compton I cou'd w 
Tbcn King or England [ ihoaM be. 

Bui lepl/d IlritUh " imiedl Sa^oa GctieraL, 

Then me up ilill & irtond Ciwl Siccu!— 

For King of England llyCrta'It ht nOM.^] 

[The stones are said to go down the hSlI to drink at a spring 
E^-ans, /.£. p. 24.] It was firmerfy said [writes Carter] that they 
went down to the brook on New Viiar^s Eve to drink at twelve 
o'clock. the saymg that they go down when they hear 

the clock at Long Compton strike twelve* 

[Though often moved, the stones would always have to be 
brought back; Evans, If* p. 27*] The old king that stands by 
himself on the side of the road was draw'n by eight horses to Long 
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Cool, Coitiptoii)^ and the people were so DiiseTable^ they 
were ob1%ed to bring him back ; but the eight hotses could not 
moTfl him I they tried moie, but could not succeed, till they 
brought a white one, and then he was brought back. 

[A vniinnt of this story is as foUows] s The stone was Uiken to 
long Compton to fono a bridge o^er a stream ; but they could 
not resh and were obliged to bring hiin back; but when they got 
to where he is, they were so frightened, they nm away, and left 
him standing. 

[The following story does not relate to the “ King Stone," but 
apparendy to one^ofthe ” Knights Evans, p, 37J; They 
took one Luge Bnx stone to Long Com. Long Compton), to 
put over a ditch, and had to bring it back ; but no amount of 
horses Could do it, so they left it in the field at the bottoin of the 
hill. 

[The following rektea to the difficulty of counting the stones in 
the drcle iw^ice alike] Evans, /If, p. i6]: A Charlbuiy man told me 
about u baker, who tried to couni those stones at Long Com.] he 
got over the difficulty by placing a loaf on each stone, and then 
counted the stones, and found seventy-two. 

[Bad luck would come to anyone who injured the stones] £\^Sp 
/.f, p. 33] IA friend of mine, some years ago, broke a piece off one 
of the srone% and called at Chapel House (nm Chipping Norton) 
to have some beer; he showed the slone^ when the landlady begged 
him to take it back, as there would sure to be something bad happen 
to him.—(1S94.) 

[The I>evt 7 's QniM/i at Stanton Harcourl are three large standing 
stones^ which are all that remain of what was probably a circle 
considembly larger than that at Avebuiy, and which douhiless 
gave their name to the neighbouring village (Stanton = AS. S^d/t- 
/i/ff, the stone enclosure).*^ Beacon Hill b a very conspicuous 
landmark, just above Eynsham Bridge, on the Berkshire side of 
the Thames, about two and a half miles in a stra^ht line from the 
"Quoits." It is veiy steeply scarped on three sides, and it has 
been suggested that It was the British fortress of Egoneiham, 
captured by the Saxons under Cuthwiilf in 5 jr-^J 

* J* Yi Akemun, “Aadtne linslts of ilte Forest uf 

semiL, 430 \ A J. Evan^, Rollnght Sxwa and Ihch Folldoitfj” 
vi., t<L 

-■ J* Pailtcr, if Oje/mi (Oxf. Hbc SacO, Si. 
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The devil whs pk^ng quoits on Beacon HIM on it Sunda>% and 
in H mge ai being told it ms wrong, he threw these three to where 
tliey lire now. 

One of the quoits standing in Walker's Field was once taken 
away, and pul over a ditch c^led the “Back Ditch^ in the "Farm 
Close" to make a bridge j but It was always slipping, and although 
often put hack, it would not rest^ and they were obliged at last to 
take it back to where it now stajids. Wheel marks can still be 
seen on it-^From Cha& Balls^ labourer, of Stanton Harcourt, 
aged 35, who had it from hifi father. Jannary t, iS^Sk) 

[Mr. Aketman,^ in 1S5S* records a nitionalised version of the 
same story, as follows; ** There is a tradition in the neighbour¬ 
hood tliat the northemTnost stone was once removed by an 
occupier of the landt and laid across a watercourse^ where it 
served as a bridge over which waggons and carts for some dme 
passed, and that tt was restored to its old locality at the request 
of one of the Harcourt A groove in this Gtoni^ eight 

inches from the lop, seven Inches in width, and about thtec inches 
deep, is bdicvE?d to have been caused by the wheels of the 
vehicles when it lay prostrate/'] 

[Joseph Goodkkc of SLanton Hsreourt {now of Yamton), aged 
« 3 . in March, 1901, gave me the following particular which he 
had from his father: When the war was in England^ the fighting 
ended at Stanton by those stones, and from there across to Stan- 
lake Down by Cut Mill. Harcourt was the general; he was Em peror 
in England; he Is buried in the church with his sword and gun and 
clothes." Further : “ When the war was in England the ollicers 
used to hide behind them” (the DeviFa Quoits) **from the 
bullets,” and the men used to pkk the bullets out of them when 
my informant was young.] 

[The legend connecting the Quoits with a battle is confinned 
by a story told by Tom Hughes:* **■ An old man in that 

* ^IkennaAp Lf. pt 431. 

* T+ lliaghci, Scpatriff^ ^ /I# Marii p- 33. There arc 

sclera] nwnwraciiis to tbc iifluxmrt fmlly |o the chuich^ the uw^ coasptniEini 
of whktt tue two sJuiM tnenh!! with cHgtia In fuJ! auddut I atifi to Sir Botiert 
HAfcvuftp K.G.i icul tils w|^ Margartlfe 1471, the other to hh gmitdiofip Sir 
Kobettp who wu Ilcarr VlL’v rlandArd-boircf mt Boiworth, md died souse 
ikne aFlci [foi- One of these two is appajenlly iLffli^ed to the 

The story of Lbe % 1 itjog ma.y well have 0x1^0 fTom the nmuetobv dia- 
covrdet of Bnii^ nad Ai^lo^xiot] eenukiiu that have l^eexi nude in the 
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villngc” (Stanton Harcourl) “told me that a batde was fought 
there, which the English were very near losing, when the general 
rode up to one of his captains, named Harcourt, who was in the 
thick of itf and called oat, 'Stan^ to un, Haicom% staan' to un, 
Harcourt,* and that Harcourt won the batde^ and the viltage has 
boon called Stanton Haicourt ever since.”] 

Near Enstone is a ruined cromlech known as the 

The villagers say that “it was put up in memoiy of a 
certain genend named Hoar, who wtis slain in the Civil War It 
was pnt there^ as that was a piece of land no one owned,^*" ^ 

[Near Steeple Barton is another rpined cromlech, also called 
the **J/i?ar which is now only a confused heap of small 

stones, hav'tng been broken up by an ignorant farmer. Some 
fifty years ago it veas much more perfect, and two of the side 
stones were standing about four feet out of the ground- ' ■ They 
used to say that whenever they tried to drag them two pebbly 
away with hotses, they would roll hack of their own accord* 
I'hein two pebbles growed out of little ims i at least thgt'^s my 
way of thinksng.^—(From George Nevill, of Yamton* aged 14, 
March, tgor.)] 

ed}«ht>viiifhodd. A injwiu/m close la the ^*Qiwiti^ wm ty the 

gra^idladicr of ihc present him^f iad on Scuiloke DirAm many AnglD-^Saxan 
hDrials hiiTc b«a rcmiidi 

* A l^icr sMgacd Hmn in the Ttmes irf March menlioiis 

ihii and adds that ** wu a baule ovh Uief£, lidsunie way.'* 
XJdfitiii!j&bdTi(^ A hamlei of Eiulufio, otic and a half miles %a liic laMll- 

west. Hr. W, flaipcf in *'Obamalion* un Iloar-Sloncs," ptinted in 
(tlJplp iscv., qwaks af the War Stcnc? at Hnstoa^h Tkk 
cDTupii-Gioiis object k said by the country people to have been set up * at m 
French weddinjj.^*' There is trrklently htvv a oonhtsed venion of iomt legend 
such fil ibilt hclooping lo the Hants at Siaiiion DrcMV Semerset, wbidl Wftffi 
" ^Vligarly called the WcddingfVi xad ibcy say *th a Conjpaqy ibal assisted M a 
Duptial cctcmooy thus Stukele/i Mitryf by Evons^ 

Zjiv, vi* 31^ 
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Tub MUHJiiifoPLAV ahd oinefc Vestiges ot Folk-Dbama in 

THE BftrxisFt Isles. 

The Council of the Folk-Lore Society have decided that it is 
desirable to bring together the scattered material bearing on this 
subject without funhcr delay, and 1 have undertaken to edit the 
coUcctioR, which will form one of the issues of the Society. 
Members who have collected notes and versions are invited to 
send them cither to the Secretary or to ine direct, and they may 
rest assured that thdr contributions will receive careful attention, 
and in every case will be suitably acknowledged in the work which 
is now m active preparation* 

Contributors will oblige: by taking note of the great impaitance 
of locality, action, and dress in these traditions. Of mere ver¬ 
sions of the words of the mommiitg-pby we nlready possess a 
courideiable number; but no veision which includes a note of 
the place where collected, or anything descriptive of the action 
of the piece, or of the dress of the playem, will be cither supers 
fluous or valueless. Another pomt of greot importance is the date 
of coUectioii. The earlier the date the greater the value of the 
recotd. If careful inquiry be made by the collector, it may be 
found that there cristsan old MS,, or possibly a printed copy, from 
which the current version has been adapted- I ranscripts of both 
should be obtained, but the old copy is the most important j and 
a consulatioR with the most ancient inhabitants of the place may 
result in valuable descriptive notes. 

lotstly, pictorial illustration. Local niagtuines may contain 
lUustratioos, and these will mtwtly refer to bygone observances 
of our old dramatic customs, and wilt be very useful. But for 
cuirent purposes the camera is a valuable ally. Let the time 
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chosen for espostire be some point of action or grouping of 
characters» photographs of detail cati be taken afterwards. In 
the absence of a camera, 1 have known a quick'sketching ^pencil, 
with notes for subsequent completion of the picture or pictureSi 
to achieve an cKceUent pictorial record. 

T. FAre«A!S OruisH. 

li.M. Patent Office, 

Southoiupton Buildings, London. 


Tke Coui-EcnoH OF FoLKioaE. 

{Sapra, p. 326.) 

I «3imot help ejcpiessing my surprise at the little attEiidon 
which is paid to the collection of the folklore of our own country. 
Tt appears to be assumed by everybody that there ia nothing to 
coUect. Mr. Ctnigie writes to that effect in his admirable paper 
on the Danish coUector, Kristensen.! My experience is entirely 
opposed to this view. It is not the want of matcM but the wMt 
of collectors that we have to contend with. It is so tniich easier, 
and so much pleasanter, to theorise than to collectt 1 felt at 
Caslleton last summer that T was merely on the fringe of a great 
subject, and that with more time and opportunities 1 might have 
done much. I believe that ballads, even in a fragmentary form, 
are tare. Folktales are much commoner, but as a rale very much 
wore down. That is probably owing to the spnad of popular 
education, and to the diffusion of cheap newspaper. But when 
you come to the customs and bdiefe winch form the stock-m' 
tmde, as it were, of the collector, the material is yet abtindMl. 
For instance, there is a great variety of Christmas mumming^ 
customs which nobody has ever attended to,» 1 am teymg to do 
something in the way of collecting them mys^, but 1 fed that it 
is a big undertaking for one man. To do it as it ought to be 
done, 1 should have to go into a hundred viUage^ and write down 
all that the nirmmers do and say. But this kind of wort, erven 
when imperfect, sacna to me to be more useful, and more likely 
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to ^advsDce rte cause of scierH;€^ than printing extracts from eauiuy 
histories and guide-books^ 

I rather doubt whether anybody can be taught how to collect 
Obviously a man must not go round in a lauriage and poift and 
give himseir airs. The collector daould not discuss the subject^ 
if he can help it* with an absolute stranger, unless he happens to 
hear that the stranger is Interested in the subject of custom and 
andqulcies^ Many people in quite humble life, who live in villages^ 
are interested in these things* especially the old, who love to talk 
of the things done in their childhood. If a man is cletennined to 
get the inronuadon* he can overcome all diflicukies by perseverance. 
He must not go about in the expectation that the infqimatJOfi will 
come to hiim The collector is in the position of a man who ts 
about to get Up evidence in a pedigree casCi If in such a matcer 
he expects the plums to laM into his mouth, he will be very much 
mistaken. His conveisadon rniist lead up to the subject on which 
he desires infonuation, and he should not begin by asking direct 
questions. You can begin by talking about the weather* and 
make the cotivetsatton lead up to anything you like. But in order 
to lead the conversitioii in the right direcUon, the collector must 
know what he wants ; in other words, he must know wliat evidence 
is worthless, and what is valuable. At the same time he should 
write down everything that is likely to be of the least use. 

Perhaps it need hardly be said that the coUcctor should try to 
get on easy and fatniliaj tenns with his Informants. He should go 
in his oldest and plainest euIl If the infoimant keeps a shop, he 
should deal with that shop. He should give toys and little presents 
to the chrldien. He should interest himself in the lives of his 
infonnants* talk as they talk, and try to think os they think. That 
may be rather difheuk at hrst, but the student of folklore should 
be acquainted with old-lashioned ways of thinking. He should 
know how to project himself into hubiti of thought to which he is 
strange himself, fn doing this he nec^ not be a humbug. He 
need not pretend 10 belitve, but he must show sympathy with his 
informants, and must not laugh at them. If they see tlmt he is 
genuinely interested In old belleis and practicea, they will not be 
slow La the end lo tell him what they know. 

I always use a small noLe-book myself and write eveiy^ing 
down in pemiL But I do not begin to write until I have obtained 
leave to do so, and until I have obtained some little acquaintante 
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with ray inforraant. We must Tirst of all get on terras of easy 
conversation. It is much better not to pres questions;, but to 
pause and wait for answers^ as the best things arc generally 
volunteered. A good deal depends on the buraour in which the 
ooUocior happens to be for the time being. If he find^ that be h 
not able to smile^ jokoi and make himself agreeable^ he will not 
make much progress- The thing must be done i^lyp naturally^ 
and without irapoitunity^ 

1 think k Is irapossibte to Lay down any rule os to what class of 
people beat preserve folklore- The people who preserve it w'orst 
are the voluble busybodies who think they have read sooietliing 
and know' something. I should say that the people w^ho seldom or 
never read know most- It is a good thing to employ a maid¬ 
servant whom one can tru^t to make inquiries about beliefs and 
magical charms, as tho&c axu the raatturs on which people are 
most reticenL What she reports can then be written down and 
afterwards verified. 1 find that people are much laorc ready to 
talk to one of their own closs^ for the educated con never be quite 
in touch with the uneducated. 

In writing a thing down it is best to use the very word^ ond 
dialect, If possible, of the nanalor, and one should try' to av'oid 
translating into conveutlodal or hterary fbitn. 

The whole art consists In perseverance, and setting people at 
their ease. Thiise are things which cannot be taught. 1 have 
someduics failed in setting people oi their ease, because I have 
been in too great a hurry, lit small country villages peoplu aiu 
never in a hurry, and the habits of precision and of getting at 
once to the root of things, which ore practised in taking evidence 
in courts of justice, would be out of place In dealing with such a 
tender plant as folklore. 

1 have somedmes mado presents of books dealing with folklore 
to show people that 1 am in earnest, and that what they ate going 
to tell me Is by no means a matter for ridicule, but a subject for 
serious inqulTy. I have gut some of my best things in that way. 
The book reminds people of other things which they cannot think 
of all at once. 

S[D>r£Y O. Addv. 

My own (purely English) experience of collecting kads mu to 
draw a gr^t distinction between the collection of the diOTefem 
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kinds of folklore. Folktjijes in Engliuid are fow, except in the 
. form of anecdotes fgeneially told as tme), in which shape I con¬ 
fess they do not greatly attract me^ and 1 cannot thetefoi:^ say 
much about collecting them. Bqt localised legends are plendftiJ, 
and quite easy to collect* How came Lhosc mounds and stones 
on yonder moorland ? Why is that hill called Hangman? Why 
does the figure on that tnoniuuent rest his feet upon a dc5g? 
The rustic has little fear or shyness in answering suri. questions^ 
courteously puq if time be given him to collect his ideas* Unless 
some dread of pronouncing the nara^ of supernatural beings 
restrains biin^ he is rather proud to show his knowledge of local 
htstorjp as he deems it, Wlik cmie in inlroducing the subject 
and with a due show of seriousness you may get even local ghost- 
stories mthout much difficulty. Local ciistoms^agaiiij are matters 
which may naturally come under the observation of ncw-comers 
or temporary sojoumef^; and old inhabitams, enct ymt 

have cftaMhkciireialbm with thim^ like to talk of these 
thingsi to describe the ways of their own youth, and to descant 
with endless variations on the theme that ** times wore different 
to any sympathetic listenerp People who from offidal 
pCksition or other reasons cannot easily put themselves on really 
confidential terms with the ^nUagers, may still do a great deal of 
good work in these departments ; but they should be careful to re¬ 
member that they are not really ** behind the scenes" and should 
not indulge any instinedve disbdurf when some one with better 
opportunity or gmatej personal gifts discovers vdns of ^^supersti- 
don of which they are ignorant. 

For the fi^'on of belief is natuially much Riore difHctilt to ex¬ 
plore than those of cuftom and legend- People do not imderstand 
the Inquirers obj^t; and they are suspicions^ reticent, afraid of 
Ixung laughed at, in proportion, I might almost say, to the 
sincerity of their secret belief in *' such things^"^ even when they 
affect to despise them. I have, it is true, read a list of omens to 
a peasant woman, checking those she knew and adding others 
from her iurontiadon ^1 think she imagined that I was nervously 
aupersdtious) ; and there arc peisons of the p^sant rlas-^^ 

Mr. Manning's Oxford fossii-gatberer, who can be employed to 
collect such matters. But for the most part “superstitions '* have 
to be gleaned gradually, as years roll on and opportunity incident- 
ally brings them to light- Anything savouring of magic or w itch- 
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craft, especially* is net readily revealed to new acquaintance^^ nor 
to anyone not thoroughly trusted- The peopte have not yet for¬ 
gotten the daj's when witchcraft vras a crime of w^hich the kw 
took cognizance, and they are veiy careful how they avow any 
knowledge of the subject I once upset a most prouibing apple¬ 
cart by asking with too eager interest ** And did you really 
know —(a certain reputed witch who was the subject of con¬ 
versation). My interlocutor “ dried up" on the spoL She 
recollected that there was such a person. She had hiaud that she 
but sAc nc^^er had no dealings with her, in fact she 
didn't know that she had ever spoken to her in her life i' And I 
found It would be waste of time to continue the conversatioD. 

In like manner* when some years ago ** a trained sdentifTC 
observer ” ^ travelled Into Somersetshire to inquiftf into the history 
of the \\1tch*s ladder" found in the loft of an old house there* 
he found that the very men whose unguarded cxclaniabcii at the 
time of its discovery had given the clue to the nature of the impfe- 
ment* would only say that they hud nev^T seen the ladder in use* 
that they did not know to whom it had belonged* that they had 
never seen another specimen* nor could they explain how they 
knew what it was. Probably they would have said that there were 
no witches in the county of Sonicrset, and that they had never 
heard of the subject Outside the Bible, had the strange gentleman's 
inquiries been pushed so far! 

As to the credibiJily of witnesses^ if they are annoyed by what 
seems to them impertinent curiosity (“ prying Into other folks^ 
business **), or pu^ed by their ^■isiloi^s manner and consetous that 
the)' do not comprehend bis object^ or afraid of exposing them¬ 
selves to ridicule, of odendlng an Innucntial neighbour, or in any 
way getting themselves into trouble with the powers that b^ 
Engli^ poor people will feign ignorance, and deny knowledge 
that they realty possess. Otherwise, you may trust their word, 
negative or affirmative, though not always their accuracy* They 
will exaggerate thdr own adventtires, the favour expressed to them 
by their superiors^ the number of persons in an assemblage^ and 
so on, but they are not imaginative or ingenious enough to hoax 
an importunate questioner by inventions, as it seems the Scots of 
the WKStem islands are capable of doing. 


' ^ Ay., I qddrte tht iimy, oF fjtnfm memory on^^. 
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L^\\yi 1 want to uige the Imponance of colleoting folbloire 
Tough as popuhtr tmditlon it yet undergoes 
modlficiiticn fram age to age. Every Uefu of folklore, as we see 
it and know it now, has a life-history “ and a past—usually an 
unrecoTilcd past Only m European countnes, where p^esent^Jay 
evidence can be compared with hlstoiical records, can this process 
of modifioition now and then he studied* and some light thrown 
thereby upon that tin recorded past Only in Europe, and not 
often there, can we learn what eiictemal events, what economic 
changes, what local personalities, have contributed to shape the 
folklore of the present dayj and thence, reasoning by analog)', 
form some tentative hypothesis of the probable life-hlstoTy of the 
folklore of undviUsed races. This to my mbd is one of the 
strongest aigurnents for pressing forward with thn doLlection of 
English folklore. The Sodety's series erf Counly reprinu 

forms a basis for the collector's inquiries. PresetUniiy notes of 
(f^.) the Plough Stota and Sword-danceis of Egton Bridge would 
be rendered doubly tisefid by comparing them with the perfortn- 
ance in 1817, as recorded in Young's s/ (^Gulcti's 

Ctftfw/j/tftttAw, p+ 232), and endeai'onring to tmee the reasons 
of any changes. If the qualilications of the folklore collector and 
the local hi:!itoriaii cannot be united in one person, Jet two join in 
collabomtioiu Especially should attention be paid to the focal 
history of that most important of all historical centuries for our 
purpose, the seventeenth. 1 write stroi^ly, because 1 feel 
strongly^ History is far too much neglected among us. Even 
A^fr^ Addy’s otherwise cxbaustiye monograph on the Casdeton 
2qxh of May restivai, tells nothing that can throw light on popular 
opinion m Chstleton in 1660 or T&63 j and the absence of nn 
historical meUicd of treatment of the ritual of Nemi is to me a 
regrettable flaw 'm the majestic fabric of the itself. 

CttARLOTTE S* Borne. 

My experience in the coliecrioti of folklore is almost entirely 
confined to Indht 

In the first place, I venture to think that it is necessary to 
distinguish between the quest of folktales and of folklore pure and 
simple. By the latter I mean popular beliefs and 5U|>erstitiGns- 
Information on such matters comes usually, 1 think, not from 
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direct inqtiif^, hut cften in n casual, uninEpectcd way. Fdt instance, 
some reference to a quaint custom or belief will often occur in the 
course of a tml in courts and any one interested in such things 
will do well to keep a notebook at hand in which a point may be 
noted for fnttire ^nqtiiry^ But most will be leamt in the course of 
the anhuoJ tour in camp whidi forms an impomni part of the life 
of the Indian civil ofhoer Walking through the fields attended 
by tire village greybeards, you will often come across a rural shrine 
containing curious fetiihas, images, or offerings, about which any 
one who knows the people and their language and displays a 
sympathetic interest In their customs and beliefs^ can usually with' 
out much dif^culty obtain iuromiiatjon. It Is quite dtHetent In 
the grander shrines, like those of Benares or Maihuia, for instance, 
where the odiciai^ts have a much higher idea of their purity and 
importance, look on all Europeans with more or less suspidoni 
and arc decidedly disinclined to say much about their gods or 
thdf worship, 

1 need hardly say that the best chance of learning anything is 
to chat quietly ynlh the people in their omi villages, without the 
company of native officials, and paiticubTiy under circtimstanccs, 
shooting for InsLance, whore the gulf that lies between the Sahib ” 
and the native is temporarily bridged oi^r. 

It is fatal to success to lean exclusively on the educated native 
gentleman or on the higher native official The former is usually 
puffed up with a belief in his own impoTtance, desj^cs the nmic 
and hts ways, and considers it n sign of rerincinent: to rcijg;|n 
ignorance of ''superstitions” which bis women-rolk may believe, 
but from which he would fmn dissociate himselh The cl^ ogmn^ 
of educated or scmi^ucatcd native^ such as those engaged in the 
lower grades of official work, are as a rule untrustw'orthy informants 
on matters; of popular belief. They do not perhaps always desire 
to deceive j but they arc generally so nbsequloii^ and anaiaus to 
gain the favour of a superior that they try to follow hk lead^ to 
say of course" or without doubt in answer to any assertion 
he makes- This pliability of temper is in Northern India most 
marked among the Bengalis, and is less common ajnoug manlier 
races such as the Rajput, Jilt, or Sikh. 

Inquiries of this kind can seldom he earned on side by side 
with nfhdal work If the Sahib ” comes into a village id inquire 
into the assessment of the Income tax, for Instance, or to fk the 
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pjventie on o. ptcce of alluvial land thrown up by the utet^ the 
sight of his note-book puts a sudden check m convers^tian, and 
he will observe that any quii^ons he asks are mtl with coldness 
or distrust, or will suddenly find himself uimble to moke himself 
intelligible in the local dialect. 

It is iUsq a great help to know something about the nmtter 
beforehand and to bring it out in a casual way. The rustic with 
the naiund suspiciousness of his nature thinks you know a great 
deal more than you would have him suspect^ that If he lies he is 
^^ry likely to be detected. So he becomes much less shy and 
reticent Above oil things the searcher after folklore must know 
the people and their ways j he must sp^ak the village patois well; 
he must not seem to be too eager for an answerj he must not 
cross-eiomine; he must not ostentatiously take notes. He must 
simply Stott away in a comer of his mind whatever the people 
choose to teh hini^ let the matter rest thercj and later on a 
judicious question will clidt further information^ He must seem 
to have a Idndiy but not patronising interest in their ways; he 
must remember that they are not ^“savages^^^but people possessing 
a welWevelopod form of culture much more anoient than his own; 
in particular he must never laugh at them, or show that he despises 
their ways of life and thought 

Collecting folktales is quite another matter. To begin with, 
the best tellers are ,woment and in the East women are taboo to 
the male foreigner. It is impolite to reopgnUc their exlstuncei 
so much so that it is not etiquette to ask about a vistlofs fam^y 
unless the gentleman of the house be more than a mere acquainl- 
once; even then it ts rash to make more than a casual reference 
to the “house-folk," which include all the female belongings. 
Hence it is pmcticaJIy impossible for the European officer to 
approach those who would ^ best able to assist him. There are 
very few English ladies who know the women's patois well. The 
Euraaoan bdy does of course know it, but she has a hearty con¬ 
tempt for such thinga as folklore. If we had more ladi^ as well 
versed in the native ways and language as Mrs, Steeli no doubt 
much might be learned from the women, who are the main 
depositaries of knowledge of this kin± 

^Vhcn 1 hist began to be interested in the collection of foiktole^ 
I sent for the best professional story-tellers, the to 

use the Hbdustanj word* who are to be found in every large 
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town, t havo li&toncd to them for hours t^zllmg long stories of 
ji typo like those of the "‘Arabian Nights" or the *‘Bigh-o-Bahar," 
about lUjas and Shah^lSt fairies and demons But sach talcs 
are seldom worth mneh. They are of too literary a \ many 
of then). It is true, are good traditional stories, of which most of 
the incidents are genuine fotkldre, but these are: worked up again 
and again bi a myriad fresh combinations according to the fbcicy of 
the namLtor+ 

Next I turned for asastance to a native Christiin cierk in my 
own office, who, of coursOi knew the vernacular Hindustani, but 
little or no EngHsb. In selecting such aid as this it is essential 
that the recorder should know no tales In a literary form i if he does 
he may make up ** Cindcrellas ” and “ Ali Babas by the j-ard- 
This man had the excellent quality of being too great a fool and 
possessed of too little imaginadori to render it possible for him to 
do much baiTD. He got me a number of talcs from an old cook- 
woman who officiated In the Mission Compound, She was by 
way of lacing a Christian, but I fancy that her belief was little 
more than skin deep. At any rale she had not reached the stage 
of despising ** pagan " beliefs and traditions. 

After a while I discovered by sheer aeddent tliat one of my 
own orderlies was a mine of stories. This I learned by casually 
hearing him holding forth to my other sen-arits one night round the 
camp fire. When I asked him about tales he was quite ready to 
help, only venturing to express a mild degree of wonder that a 
** Sahib ^ should interest himself in such things. But then ‘‘yon 
never know what strange thing a Sahib may do/' He of course 
knew Sahibs and their ways, had no nervousness or shyness, and 
knew that he could come to no harm by telbng any tales he know. 
He could neither rad nor write, so I had to get a native clerk to 
sit beside m and take down what he said word for word Xfy 
orderly seemed to n^ard this as a son of senu-legal process, and it 
was amusing to see how anxious he was to havi; his “ deposition ^ 
read ovtip and how camful he was to see that the record was drawn 
up correctly. 

Ijter^ agaiiv when I camu in contact with the wild hill people 
of Mirmpur, I found the difficulty of communiaiting directly with 
these ignomnt and timid tribes almost insuitnountahle. But 1 
was fortunate enough to hnd a village accountant who knew their 
particular kind of Hindi, and who having lived for years among 
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them had gained their confidence and re^icct. He collected a 
number of curious Beast Talcs, and soon after unearthed a quaint 
old blind man, Altbar Shah Manjhl, mho used to support himself 
by going about to marriage and other ftrasis and amusing the 
people by his talcs- This old man came iieidily to my camp, and 
iras quite pleased to stay there indefinitely so long as the enmp 
suttler hftd an order to provide him with food. He would sit at 
my tent-door at night and reel off tales flrf libitum. The difficulty 
of undcistanding his carious patois was successfully overcome, 
and a huge number of tales was mltcti down in the usual way and 
tnmsiated as opportunity occurred- 

If I were naked; What ate the essential qualificolions for the 
work of a collector of-folklore? ” I would say that, to begin with, 
you must know raoie than a little of the people and their ways, you 
must speak the usually crabbed patois with reasonable fadlity, 
you must not show over-atuciety in the quest of informatiDn, you 
must not ask too many questions, you must not cany on the 
inquiry too tong, becauses the rustic easily gets tired, loses the 
power of attention, and his memory foils if the session be pro- 
tmctied. You must have infinite patience, and the power of listen- 
ing to a heap of rubbish before you find anything worth recording. 
It is better to put down, or pretend to put down, nil or most of 
what you are told if the people are found to be communicative, 
and leave the task of selection to be done at another time. 

As to whetirer the people are intentionally deceiving you or 

ntjl,_^The villager where his immediate interests are involved b 

a master-liar, and will do his best to mislead you. But this is not 
so much the case, T am inclined to believe, where his immediate 
interests me not involved, and when no special eagerness for infor* 
matron tends to make him suspicious, I doubt whether there is 
any real test to prove whether he is Tying or not. People will tell 
that a rustic always twitches bis toes when he is lying. But this 
is hardly a universal habit His general demeanour when under 
eKamination will usually be significant to one who knows him weU, 
and who is gifted with the not very common power of minute ob¬ 
servation. But it is always safe to aisuiiiu! that ho will try to raisleiid 
you if he thinks he has anything to gain by deceiving you- 

One thing is quite certain, there are many facts which no 
native will disclose even to a countrymatr, or even to his own 
tribesman or dcaLFest friend- Me lives in a world of reticence 
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and mystery, and this though under ndnnal conditions of 
socbl life there are no people who have tnore “solidarity” 
between oiembtrs of tlje same caste and clan. The "bed-roclt” 
idea in the mind of the rustic is that he is surrounded by demon¬ 
iacal influences against which he Itnows no mode of protecting 
himself except by the use of sundry spells and talismans which 
he must keep to himself if they are to retain any elficacy. Even 
his own name, and that of his wife or child, he often does not 
care to disclose, and he usuaUy has a second name In reserve 
which no one but his Gum^ or spiritual adviser, quite another 
person than his officiant Brahman priest, knows. When you 
reach a higher grade than that of the mere rtisdc, the tendency to 
this kind of reticence is still more dearly marked. This is especi¬ 
ally the case with the offidant Brahman and the Jogis, GtisSias, 
SannySsis, and other mendicant friars whom we class under the 
general and inaccurate name of Fakir. These people possess all 
sorts of secret beliefs, spetb^ and mystical observances, to which 
no European has ever secured the key, and it is hardly likely that, 
in our time at least, any Englishman ever will do so. 

Lastly, 1 would say tlrat, as &T as Northern India is concerned, 
we have, I believe, as yet only very superficially examined the 
upper strata of the vast accumulations of folk-belief current among 
the people. The number of unrecorded tales, songs and ballads, 
proverbs and popular beliefs current antong the rural populadon 
is immense, and will provide ample fields for inquiry for many a 
long year to come- 

WiLuaai CnooEE. 

As far as I can |ndge from my own experience, the art of 
collecting folklore is very much the a me. and needs veiy much 
the sarne qualihcatlons, whether the scene be an English county, 
a West Indian island, or a Malay or Siamese village. 

The first requisite of a collector is that he should be in the 
highest degree sympathetic, and able instinctively to put himself 
on the right footing with bU informant. Not an infitier fooling; 
that would be to make himself despised; on the other hand, the 
smallest assumption of the inferiority of bis infonnant will lead 
to certUD failure. The second requisite is that he should have 
some knowledge of strategy, sufficient at least for him to know 
instinct when to make a “ flank," and when a “ frontal.” attack. 
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The ”3ava^ idea," as Mary Kingsley used to say^ has lo be 
sealked, and thar warily, if any real succefis is to be obtoineii 
The third, and the toost important requisite, is that the coUector 
should be ready, as Huxky said* “ to sit down humbly berorc his 
him“ 

The country people as a rate afford the best field for enquiiies; 
the townsfolk are too often iiredeemably self-conscious, sophisti¬ 
cated, ignorant, and ashamed of their old customs^ Two cardinal 
rules should never be lost sight otj viif, fst: If you want to get 
infonaiaiion^ by giving it^ and; Get rid of all your pre¬ 
conceived ideas, 

I will try to exemplify what I mean* You happen to be travel* 
ling, and find an old hunter among your guidusK Talk to him 
in an easy friendly manner, kindly but not orvcT^huniliar, as an 
English squire might to his gamekeuper. The Malay hunter ; 

has his “trade secrets*” like any Europ^n gamekeeper* Say^ 
for yon want to get hold of a charm for harking on 

hunting-dogs. If yon ask a ^lalay hunter for it straight out, he ^ f 

will say he “knows nothing“ about it. So begin with general -i 

conversation, and lead up gradually bo the subject of hunting* ^ 

Tell him about European wild animals, the reindeer, the red deer, • - 
the roebuck^ then enquire about the different kinds of Malay i 
deer, what sort of toiE or snares are used for each ; tbu different 
kinds of dogs, which is the best, and how to get the best work out r- 

of a dog. Is there no kind of choruv such os is used elsewhere, 
which will enable a dog to w ork better ? He, as a good Moham¬ 
medan, of course says he doesn't know any charms^ w'bich are 
works of Iblis* (Here bring up your heavy guns.) “ Oh, but old 
WhatVhis-namu, the decr-wiard in the next district, told me to .: 

say soand-so (hem you repeat or improvise a few lines), “ and 
people say he is very clever.” This puts him on his mettle. 

“That's not true, Tuan," he says: “people have told you wrong," - 

By this speech of course he gives his case away^ and with a little 
more of the lightest pressure appliied judidously according to dr- - 

cutufitancesi out comes the very charm you are in want of 

This illustration is Intended of course rather as a sample of 
method than of matter* But most races require at first some such • 

diplomatic pressure as I have described* You never get two 
a^lutdy identkal versions of any charm from two different 
wuards. If you do not know any charm to begin with^ get a 
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tDcdidne-ixian t* treat you Tor headache or ^taetliiiig of the sort, 
and ask him ithat charm he employs, for your own future beiaefii:. 
Check your infonnation by going to the next man intene^ted In the 
subject in hand ; leU him (indirectly or otherwise), what you have 
heardf and ask hi m If that Ja righlL By collating the varioiia versons 
you may be able to discover a key to the meaning of any doubtful 
words. The evidence required to oEtabJish a fact of folklore is the 
same in kind as the evidence required to establish a fact in a court 
of law. In some cases the tesUruony of a single witness may be 
takcni but in most, corrobomtion is required, and the less diitsct 
the better. 

The people in authority in any district are not those to go to 
for unbiassed iofoiTruiLion, Expressions of opinion by a chief or 
a I^ja aie usually tinged by poHucaJ or social considerations^ A 
fiija or Sultan will often think it m/ra to admit that he 
knows anything about magic; a peasant has no position to lose, 
and his information will be ten times more trustworthy. Again, 
the religious authorities are fairly certain to try to conceal from a 
stranger the existence of any form of magic or superadtion ttoi 

even though ihey may 

practise it themselves continualty. 

Country people oie more truthful than townsfolk, whose evidence 
IS not nearly so worthy of consldemtion. Ninety per cent, of my 
information came from country people. Up-country people 
in savage lands will not as a rule tdl lies, if you only know how to 
get hold of them and approach them gradually in the way I have 
tried to indicate above. Undue and undeserv^ suspicton of their 
statements will destroy confidence and defeat its own ends by 
drying up the flovf of oonversatioiiH 1 should hke, too^ to endorse 
what Mn Addy says about the importance of befog able to laugh 
and joke with them (not, by the way, a/ ihum!) to set them at 
their ease. j\gain, it must be r1^mcmbeTed that if the natives are 
approached in the wrong way. they will get piuwled. suspicious, 
frightened, and will take refuge in point-blank denials 4? fra/ea 
as they imagine. And a Eurnpean cannot always loU 
what mistake he has made. I remember a cose in point. I once 
went up river to a district inhabited by a wild j ungle tribe who had 
been little visited by white men. On going ashore, I visited the 
chief at his house, and later an began to question him about his 
tribe, their language, and so on; and among other things I asked 
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him what was their tiacae for “ wild pig-” He guve the Maky 
word. Not tbat,'^ I said: " that is Malay, I want yt^ur word.^ 
He asserted positively that they had no other wor^ that they 
always oaUed wild pig by the Malay name (which I knew to be in 
the lost degree unlikely)^ and I could get nothing more out of him 
than, ** Don't know.” A little later on, when going down rivty 
again, we met two men of the same village in a ** dug-out^" and 
began bargaining with them for a blow-ptpe they had. As they 
were about to l^ve us after being paid, 1 said casually^ By the 
lat do you call wild pig in your village > ** They gave me 
otd mthout hesitation, and expressed great surprise at having 
oeard tlic chief deny its existence. 1 had probably been too abrupt 
with the old tuarii and had made him nervous and suspicious. But 
anyhow I got that pig's tiame I 

Etiquette forbids any serious subject to be entared upon early 
in an Lnlerview. Often the fuaJ object for which it is sought is 
only disclosed on taking leavCt perhaps after an ordeal that has 
Lasted for an hour or more. 

Some things, os far instance the words of incantations, ore 
often only disclosed to the initiated- If you want to see a secret 
ceremuny, yon must procuie a friend at Court. In other words, 
you must make tt worth the whfle of some petty chief or other 
influential man^ to introduce you under his wing as a friend of his 
own. Hut in some cases you must be initiated hrsL 

There U hardly any one who, if he would cultivate the necessary 
“sporting” spirit—would “play cricket," as the saying goes~ 
could not collect s^e/h'ftg in this way of folklore as he goes 
about the country, say on his hoUday excursions. But much better 
results would be attained, I think, if people would collect more 
systematically, each devoting hiniaelf |o one special subject; say 
for instance, wedding or burial dtstoms, any particuJttr class of 
Li^end^, local rhymes, or stories—alwnyB wL^tever interests him 
mafiL Cover as wide a field as possible, but specialise in a parti¬ 
cular subject] tims by degrees you accumukEC a real body of 
valuabb information^ not an IM-considcrcd mass of scrappy details. 

Walter Skeat. 


I rom the experience gained in accompanying the Cambridge 
Andiropologicol Exi>editJoii to Torres Straits and New Guinea in 
iS^a, I should My that muthods of ohtainii3g information vary 
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according to th^ kind of informaticin sought and the pccpk under 
exaiDiiuLtion. Usually different methods are necessary in invcsti- 
gadons among people with whom yon have had previous dealings, 
and who look tipoo you as a frien^ and people in new villages to 
whom you am a stmngefp In the latter case eveiy edbrt should 
be made to pay your first visit in the company of a white man^— 
by pfcfefcncc a ge^^ermnent official or a mkdotmiy of the best 
typ^T—whom the villagers have confidence. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances a very few minutes will often seas you and )’our hosts 
on fncndiier terms than could be reached hy your own unaided 
edbits in a much longer dme^ 

When seeking information about gamesp aits^ and crafts* etc*, 
among people who know you* I believe the best way is to pay the 
most approved mqionenta liberally, saying something to the dJcct 
that different folk do these thinp differently* and I wuni to see 
how your method differs from ours." 

With information bearing on secret beliefs or Geremorues more 
core is nucessuryj and usually it is only when the enquirer is well 
known to his informants (hat open enqutiy is likely;to succeed, 
although ei^en wiihout ihis^ showing u general knowledge of the 
facts you expect to elicit will ofieu produce useful mformation. 
"ITius I have found the telling of true nr spurious variants of 
stories or ccrcrraonies under investigation a valuable aid, and this 
will often be sufficient to start a discussion. If this occurs, and a 
capable interpreter* who will remember without interruptings is 
available, many valuable hints may often be picked up. 

In investigating native ma^c and medidne a medicai training 
is a great advantage. A few doses of some simple lamrive or 
tonic, or a little OEntinent, distributed atmul the tribes will often 
prove useful, even if the drug produces no very marked effect. 
A curious feature I noted more than once among Papuans was 
that it was not necessary for tn^tmcnE: to be succe^rul for the 
patients to appear pleased and sati^died. . 4 galn a little midwifery 
talk immensely pleases some of tlic oldtir women, and on one 
occasinn enabled me easily to obtain an account of a female 
pubert)' ceremony, the very existence of which had been previously 
denied- 

Nalivcs themselves ate usually the best judges of whom to 
question to cheit paiticubx mfomatioii, and will often, when 
friendly terms have been fstabtbhed, Tolunteer information as to 
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whom to consult, and eycn fetch the most likely iafomiaot& As 
a geneml mk you should begin to talk to the young men fim ; 
through them the oldiir men and women can usualy be feacheiL 
Of course if a chief” or some one possessing unusual inJiucitce 
can be successfully approached in the first iusLance^ so mtich the 
better. 

With few exceptions I huve not found natives tell Uca when 
judiciously approached; though they may sham ignorance from 
laziness, faltguef shame^ or desire to keep their own counscL 1 
believe it is tare for them to aifect knowledge which they have 
notf to please an enquirer, and rarer for them to be led into 
telling lies by leading questions, though when they are partially 
civObed they become more prone to thtise vices. The most satis¬ 
factory method of testing the truth of any statement b to examine 
a ndmbor of other witnesses independently, using minor details to 
lest the couipletenc^ of your original account When this is im- 
possible, cross-exanuDing the original witness after the intend of 
a day or two is often useful. 

C G* SEUCUAItN. 

I herewith send you a brief account of the maimer and difhculties 
of obbuiimg folklore in Uganda. 

There are two chief difficulties to surmount, arising from oppo¬ 
site paititifi of the people. Firsts from the Christian converts. 
They are ashamed of their old beliefs and practices^ and arii 
either ignorant, or affect ignorance when qijestioneffi Information 
gathered from them Ls setappy, and must he obtained from general 
convuisation. Sometimts a subject can be introduced in a circle 
of friends who lake it up and talk freely about it In such a case 
u is advisable to allow them to talk^ and not to fed that they are 
being questioned. Secondly, ihos^ who still adhere to the old 
customs are most rcticcnl, because they arc looked down upon by 
their more enl^htencd brcthnai* who laugh at and lidimUe the 
old customs. Then, again, many of the ceremonieg are sacred 
and secret. 

The language presents another difficulty. So nmny travellem 
rely upon their inturprelers, who as a rule have only a smattering 
of English, and guess at theh master's meanings They seldom 
know more than a few words of other luxiguages than their own, 
so that they neither know how to express the imperfecdy-gnispcd 
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question of thi^ masier to the nadve^ nor to understand the reply 
tht- native makes. 

Th<i ordinar>- Mugimda is given to l>^r exaggerado^ and tell¬ 
ing whmt he thinks wDl please* when spooking on indi^orent topics^ 
but he is reticent about hb religious practices, 

Joim Rdscoe. 


CAfttAXD Dav at Castletok: Addenda* 

(Vol. xiL* p. 421, and x«/ra, p. 91^) 

A lady^ who dc^res that het name shall not be mentioned^ has 
lately told me that Instead of the lines 

[f thoD^d tx«n wvcl u laog is 

T pudding WQDid ha^ been WAlUed," 

what she heard some yeare ago i^'as — 

tf thdd^d htm wicd M long laj mt: 

TbDu Wquldn't tm* been sd 

This second version makes fiense^ for k will be remembered 
that the morris-dancers at Castle ton were old men. Tf eoirecty 
it tends to pifovi::^ as may already have been guessed from analogy, 
that Garland Day at Castleton was formerly a day of licence. 

On the 29th of May^ 1902* I sent my derfc Frank C. Jacobs to 
Casticton to get a phottJgraph of the nosegay called the queen," 
which, it will be rememberedp is filed bitp the top of the garland 
Mr. Jacobs did not succeed in dok^ ihist he was told that there 
was not much time/' and that the men w^ho Imd charge of the 
nosegay w ere afraid of its being knocked about and spoilt*^' One 
of Mr. Polter'^s sons told him that they were now going to call the 
nosegay ** the king ” in honour of King Edw-ard VO. But they 
were not all agreed about changing the namet and there was a dis¬ 
pute about it, 

Mn Jacobs saw the garland hoisted ro the top of the church 
tower. A great number of visitors were present It is intendcid 
to ** hold the garland " next year m a more sumptuous way than 
it has ever been held before- 


S. O. Addy» 
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SociOLOciQU^ public sou^ la dir-ecdon de ISmji:^ 
Profcs&tiJJr dtj Sociologic k. la Factilt^ dcs lietues 
de FUnjveraliJ ds Bendcaiix, Cinqui^e Ann^ (i poo- 
1501), Paris; Ptilix Aicao, 1502. 

Thr fifth yearly volume of Is in nowise 

iiifenar to its piudeceMOis in variety or intertst. Tile critical 
flccountfi of the publicitiona of the year hek nothing of the 
acumen previously dkpbycd^ Every effort is made to render 
iheiD comply j and they are rapi dly causing 
to become mdlspensablc to every atudetifc of anthmpology, to 
whatever bnitich of the s^object he may render aJIegiance^ 

Of us who are specially interested in the belids and jnstitotions 
of mankind, Professor Durkhnim-s on the totemism of 

the Arunta denunds caiidiLl consideration. I'hc first voltunc of 
Z'Annit Soaologi^ue was signalised by an essay from the same 
writer on Eac^oiyr which it will be mnienibered he traced to the 
universal prevalence of totcmisnif and to superstitions m dose 
connection with that instittition. His aigtiments are not yet 
gcncraUy accepted; but the ingenuity of his theory and the 
erudition and eloquence with which it was expounded must be 
rccognisedt and will pmpaie us to Osten with respect to his dts- 
ciissicn of the new problenLi eiN^kcd by the rcnwkable work of 
Messrs. Spencer and GUIem 

In the now before us he baldly it lacks, not of course 

the statements of £ict made by those discovEien, but certain 
inferwcei which they have drawn, and the elaborate theory which 
Df* fnucr has built upon the dificoveriei and the inferenees^ As 
members of the Folk-Loi^ Society know. Dr. Fraarr le^rds the 
Anmta as rcprcsantingi more nearly than any other people whoso 
practices have been sdcndfirally investigated* the primitive savage. 
He finds among them no traces of religion pitiperly so calledl 
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On the other hond^ magicaJ pncticcs arc strongly developed* and 


are foEujd in direct cofitifectioa with lotemism. By means of 
cettAiii ceremonies* called /jv/ZcrAiir^KT, the regular reproduction 



call him only allowed to eat spatingly of his totem* there is 
no restriciion absolutely forbidding him to partake* and at the 
Inticliiuma ceremonies he partake^ otherwise ihe supply 


moreovKr, thdr ancestors art represented as habitually* If not 
exclusively* both feeding on the lotein and tnoiTyrng within the 
totem-graup. In both these particulars the totemism and tnidi- 
ditions of the Arunta are in diametrical oppo&itioii to totemisnt 
whenever it has been hitherto known to iis and in full force; And 
the question is whether the toiemism of the Arunta ts anything 
like a representative of primitive totemismi ciibcr in its organtEa- 
llon or ohjectBi, If not* then Dr. Fmrer's theoiii^ as to the 
priority of magic to reltgioo, and the object and meaxiiEig of 
fotemlsm, are deprived of the support which they receive, or 
appear to reedvej from Messrs. Spencer and Gillen's discoveries, 
M- Dutkheiin devotes the chief part of his space to discussing 
the inatTimonial peculiarities of the Arunta. As a pTelimiimy to 
the dbeussi^m he challenges the dental of religion to this extra- 
ordinar)' tri be. He con tends* (without, howcw* defining religion )* 
that the Aninta live in a thoroughly rel^ious atmosphere* and timt 
this atmosphere is m origin essentmhy totcmic. The sacred trees 
and grovest the mysterious caves where the churingas and other 
objects are piously hidden, are holy places, approached with truly 
religious awe, places of ttfugc which Impart sanctity to man or 
beast seeking an asylum there. Totonic legends are attached to 
these spots; totemic rites are cdebrnicd there- 'rhe samaimentai 
communion of the //ttixMMima is indistinguishable m principle 
from those of a mdtiiudo of rcUgiunSr The rites of tho Arunla 
are in all points comparable to those found in systems incontestably 
religious. They must therefore proceed from the same ideas* tile 
same sentiments; and U is arbitrary to deny them the same tide. 
But the theory of the magical purpose of totcmism rests on the 
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dcnki of the pnmitive cjiaracter of totciDfc exogamy and food- 
tcstnction^ and die a^ertion that the present practice and tradi¬ 
tions of the Aninta more nearly represent the oiiginaZ customs. 
These propositions M. Durkheim proceeds to traverse by daborale 
argumetitSp the bore outline of i^hich is ah that can be reproduced 
here. So far from the civilisation of the Aninta being primitive or 
archaic, he says^ they aie among the mo^ adi'anced of the Austra¬ 
lian peoples. They have a senttment of nnltyi whatever may be its 
causCj far more highly developed than is iisua] on the Austrahan 
COntinenL Every local group has its chief* and the dignity of 
chief is hereditary* The sacred places are alrmdy a sort of temple. 
Matrimonial rebidoiis have passed beyond the coarseness and 
indelinitencss charaetcristk: of those of many other tribes* All 
these things are indications of a society whit^ has ceitaiiily not 
been arrested in the first stages of evolution; and it is to be pre¬ 
sumed that the Institutions of such a society have themselves beem 
transformed as the society has developed, losing some character¬ 
istics, and gaining others, so that thdr actual condition only imper¬ 
fectly recalls their original nature* 

This presuraptiodp he continues, is confirmed by a close con- 
sideradon of the facts. Taking first the question of exogamy, 
it is manifest that exogamy as an institution Is not nnknown to 
the Amnia, since there aetuolly exist two exogamous divisions, 
each composed of two sub-classes- M. Durkheim calls the two 
divisions pbratries* Similar divisions exist almost all over Austniliaf 
and are by English writers usually caHcd The origin 

of these classes has been a subject of discussion ever since the 
publication of Morgan S&d£fy\ M. Durkheim considers 
them to have been tODcm-clans* ifr. Howitt^ whose authority few 
will be inclined 10 dispute, came several years ago to the samy 
conclusion.* These di visions, and not the present totemic groups, 
ore in M* Durkheim's opimoa, the fundamental institutions of 
Anmta society* A minute examination of its structure, as well as 
of the legemi, renders it certain that Arunta society has under¬ 
gone constdeiahLc changest that the exogamous classes or phratries 
are the oiiginai divisions, and the present totemic groups are 
secondary'; that none of the pr^ent totmiic groups is confined to 
one of the two expgamous classes, but is divided more or less 
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unevenly between them; that at one rime it must have been *o 
Confined, and marriage within the totemic group or clan was then 
prohibited; and finally that totemiam is now in decay, while the 
cjcogamous classes or phratries remain powerful insritutioins. 

How did the revolution come about? M. Duikbeim finds its 
cause in the change of the system of filiation. The Aranta, he 
contends, have once Iwen like their neighbours in the stage of 
inothcr-righi; now, the child belongs to the father's phiatry'^they 
have adopted father-righL An elabomte argument follows, to 

show that this was ddihciatdy done^ and that it was effected by 
shifting one of the sub-dosstis from phiatiy A to phtatiy B. Ttie 
same result would indeed have lien obtained if, instead of 
changing the phratry, it had been decreed that the child should 
follow the totem of the father. But by the hypothesis the totemic 
system was then in full force as mgruds the clai% though it bad 
(^rhapa, let me interject, hy the complication of the phratry or 
dass into sub-classes for the purpose of avoiding too dose inter- 
marriage) begun to fall into desuetude as regards the phratry. 
The religious, or quasi-religious, rites and beliefs attaching to the 
totem, therefore, would not be as easily foisatcn. In cnahing the 
change the line of least tesistana: would be followed; and that 
w'ould lie in the direction where religious sentiment had ceased to 
poinL rVssuming the argument to be correct, one consoguance 
of the procedure would be to shift part of each totem-dan from 
one phratry to the other. This would lead to marriage being 
permitted wt^in the clan, that is to say, within such parts of the 
clan as rEmained in the complementary phratry, for each of the 
phratties continued to he exogamous- M, Durkheim thinks 
that the further subdirfsion of the phmtry into four classes or 
more, which is found in some Austtalian tribes, may have been 
due to the change from maternal to parental rillatioti. in order to 
preserve totemic exqgamy. This docs not seem quite in accord 
with the evidence. In New South Wales, where there are two 
phmtries and ten sub-classes, mother-right is still in force.^ 
Further inquiries, however, may throw light upon the point 
Meanwhile, it is dear that a relaxation of the maniage rulci 
would inevitably lead to disintegration of the tatenuc dan. 

If it be asked what were the causes of the change of filiation, 

' MlUhcw^ Wft/ Crvm^ p, roj. 
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M. Durlchdm replies that the custom by which the wife goes to live 
wjLh her husband produces inconvenience ?is long sis mother-right 
is retaioKi In the prindpal circrtimBtances of life son and father 
nre sepaiated.. The father belongs to one phratry* the son to the 
other, ^Vhen the people assemble, each pltmtry £tssetnb1es by iLid/i 
its camp is placed at a distance from the other, and wherever 
possible a natural barrier* like a slneamt is placed between them, 
Xor IS the physical division alL IS^henever any question in which 
the phratrics were severally interested caioe up^ father and son 
would be found to have diferenl interests, whereas at other times 
they would share a common life with its cominon burdens and ex¬ 
periences. This situation would be full of difhciilty and contTudic- 
tion. Yet it would not have become wholly Intolerable^ but for 
the eitisteijce of a mote lively sense of solidarity among the Arunta 
than usually obtains among the Australian tribes. If Arunta 
society be one io which the sense of unity is strong and growing, 
Lt is easy to see that the change of filiation nmy have been a step 
deliberately tikcn for the purpose of promodng unlficadon or at 
least of removing a hindrance to it« 

From matrimonial M. Durkheim turns to alitnentary prohibi¬ 
tions. If the foregoing reasoning be acceptedi it follows that the 
present regulations concerning food are a rehixarion of earlier 
restrictions. Just as the relaxation of the restrictions on marriage 
within thototemclan would be a necessary'* though perhaps gradual, 
consequence of the change of filiation p and the removal of part 
of the totem-claii to the completnentaiy expgamous phtatty* 
so the prohibition of the totem as food would gradually fail* It 
has not quite passed away* Members of the totetn-group are 
expected to eat of the totem, but with moderation, and not to 
the extent to which they may indulge in other articles of food. 
It L 9 easier to explain tbb partial restriction as o surTiyal of a 
restriction total save for ritual purposes, than to believe that it has 
been subsequently imposed. 1 may perhaps rdnforce the argu¬ 
ment here. If the partial prohibition had not been primary* if the 
restrittioii bad been subsequently imposed* it is almost incon¬ 
ceivable that there would not have been some tradition to account 
for it. For It would be unnatural, and would call for explanation* 
On the other hand^ ^ gradual relaxatjpn of restrictions might 
attract no notice* it might be insensible, Xow, although the 
ancestors in tho Alcheringa are represonted as fec'ding on the 
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totem, Messrs. Spencer and Gillen have unearthed, so far as we 
know, no traditionii accounting for the present restrictions. UTiat, 
then, is the meaning of the stories of the aneestots feeding on the 
totem ? Messrs, Spencer and Gillen niention, only to rqect it, 
the theory *‘that in the traditions dealing with the cadng of the 
totem we have nothing more than another attempt to citplaia the 
origin of the totem name." M, Dnrkheim makes the following 
most ingenious suggestion. The ritual <!adng of the totem at the 
time of the Intichiuma ceremonies is rc.'ally a sacramental com¬ 
munion, Now the traditions we arc speaking of are nothing eUe 
than this rite, transported by popular imagiriatton into the mythic 
period when the cponjinous ancestors lived, and at the same 
time amplified by rcoson of the heroic and t^uasi-divine character 
of these ancestors, ft wiis, in effect, inconceivable that such 
ancestors could have been subjected, as their descendants art, to 
such an obligation—indeed, one may almost say to such a physiad 
necessity—aaa sacramental communion with the totem. Nay, 
more. As an exceptional nature, a nature which is not that of 
common men, is attributed to them, it would appear proper that 
the means they would take to support it U'ould be in accordance 
with their high religious dignity. Hence, and not because the 
totem was the exclusive, or even the usual aliment of the totem- 
clan, the traditions represent the latter as feeding on iL There is 
force in this reasoning ; but with regard to this, and indeed to all 
the traditions of the Arunta and the questions raised thereby, wu 
must suspend final judgment until the publication of the results 
of the new expedition Isy the explorers to whom we owe all that 
we yet know of one of the most enigmatical tribes ever discovered. 

The Iniichiuma rites remain to be considered. M. Durkheim 
distinguishes the rites themselves from their present inter¬ 
pretation. While admitting that they may have been piac- 
tised from primitive times substantially as they now arc, he 
submits that the interpretation has ch.mged with the changes 
above indicated. Now they arc practised with a view to assure 
to the whole tribe a sufficiency of food. But this could not 
have been a primitive oOnceptian. I t argues an organisation far 
above the capacity of primitivE man, who could not liave had the 
idea of co^irdinaling so many diverse activities for the common 
gm^ It is an instance of extended and complex co-operation, 
which can only become effective when the sentiment of solidarity 
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jfi devdop^^ It is in contmdtqdonj too^ ^tb all we know of the 
constitution of genuine totem-iilans. Such clans are essendallj^ 
autonomous societies^ each having its own life and mara/if and 
attach^ to similar sodeiies by a very loose bond— a. bond which 
Can only become strengthened according as the Individual -dans 
tend to merge one in the other* and lose with their autonomy their 
specific naturct in order to serve as materbl for a social orgartba> 
tion of another and a higher kind 
The rites then must have originally had some other object 
They must have been practised by each clan in its own exclusive 
interest; andsitice the use of the totem for food was forbidden to 
the clan, the practice must have been of a religious and not of 
an economic nature. No doubt i t was intended to perpetuate the 
species, though not for the purpose of forming an agreed contribu¬ 
tion to the alimentary' resource of the tribe. The totem is literally 
the condition of the existence of the dan* In order to have a 
Kangaroo-clan there must be kangaroos* The men who hear that 
name must be able to revivify thdr kangarooniuaiity at intervals by 
sacramental communiotL They cannot do so if the kangarochspecies 
die out. Tlie Indchiuma rites were destined to prevent this mis¬ 
fortune, They were rites analogous to those which, in higher reli¬ 
gious, are intended to cherish and continue the life of the god. In 
course of time, however, the idea changed* The rites fi'Cre still 
practised; hut they became mi^caL A nascent ancestor-worship 
intervened itself a transformation of totembra. That toteniism 
undergoes transformation into ancestor-wonihip, let me observe 
parentheticaUy, is a development not unknown elsewhere i and 
the transformation, os 1 have tried to show, is found to be con¬ 
nected with the change from mother-nght to felher-rightji and the 
consequent evoludon of social organisation A Among the Amnta, 
too. M. Duikhclm argues* the Inlichliuna have been developing 
into a tribal ntther than a iGtemic ceremony* The members 
of the totem^upt it h true, still ^ke the active part in the 
ceremonies, but the other are admitted aa reverent 

Spectators, and they are subjected to ritual prescriptions with 
regard to the totem, to which they were formufly strange. The 
clan^religion has in feet become to a great extent tribal. The 
dilTerent cubs are on their way to merge in a new system more 
general and more unified. 
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Thfifc is no thtsuTorei to reform our conception of 

totemism from top to bottom. Instcsd, wo must submit to look 
upon thft Arunta as in a special stage of civilisation. According 
to M. Durfcheim's phrase, we find among thorn at one and the 
same time the preparation of the futuru and the perpelualion of 
the most distont past. It is a mistake to see in (hem belated 
reprcseiitntives of humanity at its first appearance; it would be no 
less a mistake not to recognise all the idSra that subsist among them 
of the most primitive social forms it has been given us to know. 
The very complexity of their civilisation constitutes its scientific 
importance^ For it is a rare ease and one ejiccpfianally fertile in 
information and suggestion. A Iratisfbrmatton usuaJIy wrought 
only at a much later epoch lias, among them, passed over totemic 
insd^tions at a moment when they wens still strongly organised. 
By virtue of the teform some of these institudors have been con- 
soli^ted and have thus become able to maintain themselves more 
easily and to survive. But they have only survived after changes 
which give us a glimpse of how totemism is connected with the 
Teligions systems which have succeeded it elsewhere. 

The length of this analysis of hi. Durkheim's luminuus .W’ljrwVi' 
must be ftscused by the importance of the essay. The Memstrt 
itself shotiid be read in order to appreciate the full force of the 
argiimcnL If I might venturt! to express an opinlott, it would be 
on the whole one of concurrence, at least in the main lines of his 
exposition. But it must be remembered that when the results of 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen's new journey are ptiblished^ all these 
conclusions may have to be reconsidered. 

M. Ourkheim has in the last paragraph alluded to the survival 
of archaic condidcas in the mi^t of the advance in civilisation 
which he claims for the .4runta. I think that this survival 
might have been insisted on with advantage to his explanation of 
some of the peculiaritiis of their o^pinisatiorL For example, one 
of the most archaic features of the Arunta traditions is the want 
of recognition of the physical relation between Either and child. 
The father is merely the master of the mother and provider of food 
for her and for her relatives. He is not the cause of ihe child's 
existence; or if a causey he is a very indirect cause. The per¬ 
sistence of this view of birth (which I had been led some nine or 
ten years ago to m/er as a primitive condition of thought, bat 
hardly hoped to find surviving in any savages of the piwsarit day), in 
vot. Jtur, V 
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the face of the cliange of Bliadaii, h certainly Tiery remartabk. [t 
aiTords one mori!? proof thAt during a long pedod of huirwin history, 
legal decent and reladonihip have little to do with physical fccL 
But since it has persisted, it is not dyficult to S4!e ihai it may have 
aided the break-up of Ihe totenKikm and its tiansformntion into 
a totciD^roup of a differunt cimractcf* llie change of Uliadon did 
not in the first instance affect the totem-ckn ; it only afiTected the 
exogamotis classes^ As bcforci the toLetn continued (o be derived 
tlirough the mother. Bill the totenn:lan was no longer an exo- 
pmoLis b^y, since one portion of it reitiaittcd in each of the 
intennaitying phnitries. The effect was to weaken more and 
-more the conscloLisncss of kin within tht; totem-clan. Autonomy 
was lost^ anch with autonomy, community of interest was in 
danger of perishing. If the true ph^'sicai relation between 
fatlicr and child had been apprehended, the totem clan would 
simply have passed over to male descent. This is whai bos 
hapjiened elsewhere. But the physical relation not being appre¬ 
hended, the totem-clan could not pass over to male descent. 
Some other provtsion was, therefore, required for its conttnuance. 
That proi'ision was supplied by a den'clopmeut of the theory of 
reincafnatioru Reincarnation is not an uncommon theory among 
sarages, or for matter of that among civilised [Mplesp and nn 
doubt it esisted among the Aitinta prior to the change of hliation. 
But where the totem-clan is a living mstituEion the deceased 
member must be bom again in his own clan {if at all), and it is 
because a child is bom in a certain clan that he Ls conjectured to 
be a i^iurned anctstor. The developed Aninta theory is very 
nearly the converse of this. A child bom of a wonaan of any 
totem is conjectured from extrinsic clrcumstanci^ to be such and 
such an ancestor neturned, and his totem will depend upon that 
of the ancestor whom hois supposed to be. The result of the 
developments was that ihe totem-dan was gradually transformed 
into a fortuitous group which continued to exist simply for the 
puqjose of perfonmng the religious rites. The blood-bond was 
finally dissolved; the autonomy was gone. Nothing remained of 
the community of interest, but such as resulted from the posses¬ 
sion of religious, or quasi-mligiaus rites, which the totem-group 
alone bad the power to perform, but which were now performed 
for the benefit, not of themsclvis exclusively, but of the entire tribe. 

I put this forward as no more than an hypothesis illusiradng 
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suggestion th.li the fifchaic Teiiturcs might have been erapha- 
explain the pecylSarities of the evolutjon of Anmta 
society. It seems to me to explain the curioiiB position of the 
V totem^onp to which I find griat difficulty in applying the tem 

“ primitive^^ even by courtesy'. 

>’ 4 ’ conclnsicm^ 1 may point out that the theory, that in the 

- J development of human thought and practice magic preceded 

^ ^ rdigion, does not depend on the primitive chameter of the 

Arunta^ In Dr, FniKtr's hands their pimcticM, nEgarded as 
1^; primitivet have indeed lent substantial support to it, btii if, as hL 

f Durkheim tries to show, they cannot be regarded as primitive, the 

1^*, ^cory in question, whether right or wrongs rests on □ther gnoundSp 

independent of Arunta support ft may be argued further that the 
development of the magical side of religion among the Arunta is 
an additional and striking example of a process which is al ways 
going on, and illustrations of which are to be found in iho 
Kpr highest as well as in tbe lowest religions of the world. On 
these pGintSt however, 1 will not hem express any opinioni 

E . Hartlakd. 

* 

L*^ [We would direct the attention of readers to the address of 

[ J’r<3fessor Haddon as President of the Anthropological Section of 

yi - the British Association Meeting at' BeUbst, 1902.—EtsJ 
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Traces or rtm Elper Faiths or iRELAifD. A FoUtlon! Sketch, 
r A Handbook of IrEsh Pte-Oiriatkn Tradition. By W. G. 

3 Wood-Martin, M.R.LA With illustrations. Two voU, 

Longmans. 

* The author of this st)Iuminous work seems to share that tendency 
; to Rgglomemtion which has made works dealing with the folklore, 
r history, and traditions of the sistct-island so repellent to the otdinaiy 

. reader, whether Irish or English. He begins at a sufficiently rumote 
f period with what he calls *' Speeubtive Geological Archaaalogy,” 
R and he devotes some chapteis to n senti-inuginative reconstruction 
V of the period of the Mammoth and the Cave-dweller, illustrated 
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by ptcturts of imaginaiy scenes in the life of Neolithic man. 
From this period he passes on to what he calls the borderland of 
hifiiory and to a disciission of the beliefs of Pagan Ireland. The 
Second volume contains a mass of itironnatiori on well, animal, 
tree, and stone worship^ and on martiage and fairy loro. This is 
to a folklorist, the only lisehil part of the book^ It contains a 
vast accnniEilation of examples, many of them almady well-known, 
but some few the result of the author's own observation. As a 
reposilnry of data his work ipay a certain value, but he lacks 
the critital and oonstnidiTe facult)^ and the booh is rambUng and 
ill-digested, full of untenable theories and of iutatinderstandings of 
evidence* To choose a few poinu* In speaking of the Druids he 
remarks t 

^\The pceiilkr chwader cf Lhc DittJdlc orifftnuailon piecliiikd the cxutcnH 
of my very Kbddnual iH^ctieiicx \r tbe Dmiduai cil Gauh BrlTnIn, end Edn. 
Nny, forthert ^ wc uiumCi u itAteSp Itat Druiilifm ri£iE onty iu 

uiigia tfut efEn its EiMef sent m Briioii^^ wc cnxitict Imu cttncluife thut at whaE' 
ever p«dod wc Ptiy fii an for in lim tntroduclltm iaio IrcLuulthtirecxnildihaye 
been bat little tUlTcfEP dc betwten It and the DnDdism of GaiiL Thera ia, thc^^- 
fora* little Id Caeiar that not be applied to trUh Braldisnis aa tlut rdJfi^ 

h IkiEiliy dcpleled id alleged wly liifih manuicflpU^ C^caat itylci the prictfi 
by the general nwno of Dnaidi," Ikc. 

Here are a series of assumpdons made on the sole authority of 
a foreigner^ a Roman gepcral, who however accurate an observer, 
could have been only iEnperfectly informed of the religious beliefs 
and social practices of the peoples among whom he came as con¬ 
queror ; ^nd who, moreover, never was in Ireland* As regards 
Irish Dniidism, it would aeem that the observations of C^sar 
stand in need of modification. The popular idea derived from 
him of the Druid as a sacrificing priest^ cutting the sacred mblle- 
toe in the recesses of the woods and offering holocausts of human 
sacrifices, Is totally unlike any conception that we gel of the Irish 
Druids from the more purely pagan records, or indeed from my 
Irish records. In Briiain the religious functions of the Druid 
were the prominent feature of bis office; in IreJand be is hardly 
ever* if at all, connected with leligiotis ceremonies. He was 
soothsayer and diviner of the future, wisird possessed of super- 
natuiaJ powers, but not, so lar as wc know; prie^ or sacrificer. 
This function, if he possessed it, does not definitely appear In the 
Irish records* The Druid is not mentioned in connection with 
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the offerings to the great idol Crom Ctuach, whkh demanded 
human sacrificeSi but he is the author of all foretelling dreams, he 
has power over mists, and winds, and waves, and In the later 
Christian Ules he is the determined foe of Christianity. He is, 
too, the guaidian of the sacred £m, whose rites SL Patrick ruth¬ 
lessly trampled upwn when, within right of Tara, he lighted the 
Christian Pascal fire, If, as is possible, the Druid in Ireland 
assumed in later pre-Christian times the functions of a priest, it 
was probably added to his original office- Again, as re^rds tlie 
original home of Dniidism, it is at least as likely that it passed 
over to Anglesea fiom Ireland with the Irish settlers from thence, 
as that it came the other way. Dniidisto is connected with the 
very earliest stratum of Irish folk-tmdition, and appears in the 
most primitive tales, It may have adopted fresh forms in Britain, 
The mistletoe rites, at al events, were not Irish, as the plant did 
not grow in Ireland. 

“We miy infer," vays cur author, “ dml Druidiam was nem thuriMiBlily 
eslohlished in ihc [of Ireland] i that the Oruida, whom (taMumposc- 

eutlon ID Uaul w 4 Britaia drove over to Ireland, wen; regtuded ns tnagiditiu, 
nnd were taken under the pftMeetion of the vattotit psity.ldrigs and cldelii. 
Irish Dniidism wu Jn the net af spreaiihig and ar]gauising itielf, but had nut 
time fuT univetaol devdcipmetu befure the Miival of Si. rutrick." 

With this inference we see no grounds whatever for t^reeing. 
There is absolutely no ground for supposing that the Druids weru 
driven to Ireland from Gaul and Britain. On the contrary, they 
formed part of the oldest systfioi of things we know anything of in 
Ireland, and held an established position in the rernotesl pa^ 
rimes, I’he author seems to have failed to find Druldism in old 
Irish legend because he sought for the sacrificial and priesdy forra 
of DruLdisni with which Ctesaj had faculuirtstsd hitn, and which 
was not the form which Dniidism, so far as w« know, adopted in 
Ireland. In its Irish form as wueardry its presence is everywhere 
full- The funcrions of law-giver, arbitmtor, and instructor of 
youth, which belonged to the Gaulish bards, seem also to have 
been performed by the Irish Dniid, although there was, as in 
Gaul, a subdivision of these duties among three or more grades. 

To take another point. In speaking of the Irish literary re- 
mams, which the aothw loses no opportunity of decrying, he says: 

" [f 11 be yfwitid ihftt ** crHialty possesicd a IhetaiiLre prior lo (lie aniial 
oftheChristiM inisrijimirira^ priMthood wci= umie capable 
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of iii And AlEcnding lo ila acxrctiDos ; bat they wm 

cGtoblbihciJ and ilisiqiiclQvicd^ and the pen wom mm fb?m thdi ETMfi by she 
pr^pogatara af the ntw (bith, U, iM the <rthci hond^ litesmilife and wHlliig 
pcly [ikEroducKl laEa ihekbigdam aJattg wiEh Ch£i 5 tbjiit]^i It nkiist be at 
once ailmiltcd that the moDk^ were the tnie and only ca^lQdlaoj 4^ literatuiCf 
Tb« flfhnisHJottp haweevr^ ilUjdTea the bule on whtch rert tbc alleged gtaricB 
df nacianl Erhiu l^t m Comincin Acme: into play^ and not aj^qalcsce 

in itaiemeatt wldy becaiiie they appear in Irish MSS. ol by n« meani tuickni 
date— rtCflfdi sydi a£ that of the peopling of Jrchuid before ihc ftcM>d, of the 
tolaJ caiiatiioii of tIUi race, uhn yet left behtcid tbeni & rcenid oT the nEn±+ atvd 
ihB ihatnand and one other abiitniitlcs whidi il is eioA^dcred unwtriolic not to 
believe.'^ 

The author seems here to be cofifijsmg bttwL'en the liierary 
matenoJ imd the mcamt of its preservatioiij betwin:n litenitiiJre 
propcTj or the body of rontiincc, imeiTy, and other nuleml which 
forms the inauer to be preserped, and the writing m which it wns 
handed down. Writing on parchment was probably introduced 
into Ireland with Chrisibnityp though, the date of the first in¬ 
troduction of Christianiiy b^g probably much eaxHer than is 
xtsuoJly supfK»etb this still brings us ba^ to a very early period- 
We hjive no direct evidence of its existence in Pagan rimes, 
though wriring of some sort on sticks, stones, and wooden tablets 
was certainly used, and tlie latter was continued as a conmmn 
form of writing far into Christian rimes. But the author must 
surely be aware that the Pagan literature that has come down to 
m was handed on, like the genealogies and tribal records, by word 
of mouth, by a specially trained body of reciiera, until it was 
rescued from possible destmerion by the monks, who collected 
and wrote it down in large booki^ which are thus repho^iLories 
of a pre-exIstent literatures The monks did not either the 
romance or the annaEsric tecords, though they altered and added 
to them to suit thdr own conceptiorrs of things. Bnt, fortunately, 
their alterations in the totes in most case$, cosily he disceitied ; 
the spirit and breath of Faganism abides in dicni sriJl, ond it ss 
the sumvaJ of a literature pft^bristiaii in spirit, though some¬ 
what modified in form^ that gives its special to Irish romance* 
When Colonel W^ood-Martin says that the story of Cuchulainn has 
been m-modeHed on that of Christ, be is carried away by an 
intaglnarive exaggeration of a few incidents in the hero's career* 
Both in outLmc and in detail, as m spirit, the story is essenlMly 
Pagan- 
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Kot only the monks, but the whole nation, were the custodians 
of their literature, as is showo by the number of copies of all ages 
that remain of the old ronunces that baw never seen the inside 
of a monaster)’. They have been copied and te-copied by the 
people themsclvea. With an extraordinary constancy, the national 
mhcritance of the Paspin tales has been handed on by ^'illage 
scribes and hedge schoolmasters. This constancy may have 
checked original invention, but it has had the good effect of 
preserving lor us at greaier length many tales of which only an 
outline exists in the monastic records. In several instances, the 
later versions are the fullest. 

With regard to the author’s remarks on the moribund condition 
of the Irish tongue, we con only here say that he does not seem 
to have kept hintseif irw (surs/tt with die events of t(>day. The 
eageiTicss with which 3 whole nation is rising to reclaim its mother- 
tongue is one of the most estraordinary movements going on 
about us. Even in and about London there are some twenty 
weekly classes for the study of the Irish Gaelic laiiguage and of 
Irish songs, each attended by something like forty or fifty persons 
on an avemgc. All over Ireland classes are being held, voluntarily 
taught by die native speakers to the younger generation. The 
establishment of new Gaelic Publishing Sociedes, the output of 
books in Irish Gaelic, their considerable sole, the large sums of 
money collected for thissu purposes, ate unmistakable'signs of the 
same enthusiasm. The leaders are enibarrassed and well-nigh 
overwhelmed by the nsass of work entailed by the unexpected 
development of the oiovemenL Has the author not heard of these 
things ? And if he has heard of them, is it lair to ignore them t 

Notes os the Toosit Bruioke DA Deroa, Edited with 
Transbtion by Dh- Whttlev Stokes. Libraire Emile 
Bouillon, Paris. 

Ik his edition of Tpgtui Bruidnt Dd or “ The Destruction 

of the Great House of Dd Derga,” Dr. Whitley Stokes Itas pbced 
before the public another of tlioae famous stories drawn from the 
romance of ancient Iretand, in which the motif of the tragedy is 
the breaking of the tabus or gtaia set round the person of a native 
monarch, Coimire the Great, King of Tam, who reigned, accord¬ 
ing to the Irish annalists, about the beginning of the Christian era. 
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The stoiy^ which is preserveii in eight or more manuii^pts ranging 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth cimtur>' or later^ belongs tti that 
stage of development w'tum the mythical and the historical miset, 
and we cannot tell whom ImaginatiDii ends and fact begins^ It 
preserves for us, however^ oertain indications of the ancient Irish 
belief in tabus and in tOLetnism which deserve attention^ 

In brief nutlijie the story is as follows, llie kingship of Tara 
was vacant, and guidaxtce in the choice of the succeeding monajfch 
was sought according to the ancient mystical ritesL A bull was 
sbiiij and a imn living portakeu of die £teh and broth sank into 
slumber. Over him was chanted a “ spell of truth,’* aftuT which 
on his awakening he should announce publicly whom he had seen 
in his druanis. Whoever he had seen must be accepted as king j 
but an error was punished by the death of the soothsaycrJ 

On this occasion the dreamer announced that he saw in his 
sleep at the end of the rught a man stark'naked, passing along 
the road to Tara, with a stone in his sling. The man who 
answered tp this description was Conalre^ whose origin is related 
in the earlier part of the story^ Conaire was of semi-divine origin^ 
the grandson of that Etain of the Sid^ who had wedded the 
mortal mouarch, Eochaid Fcidleeh, Tlie beautiful description of 
this onmoftal goddess, earth-descended, is repeated in this tale 
from the separate story of the “ Wooii^ of Etain,** in which the 
contest between Eochaid and her invisible spouse Midir of Brf 
UJth^ for her possession, is recounted. Eoebaid had died, lenving 
but one daughter, called after her mothcTp Etain, and wedded to 
Corniac, King of Ulster. She too has only one daughter ^ and 
the king, disgusted at the want of a son, gi^-ea the babe to two 
slaves to cast into a pit* But the babe bugbs up into their faces 
just as they axe about to destroy her j their hearts relem and the 
child is saved* They carry her into the sheds where the cows of 
Eterscel, King of Tara, are kept, and there she is brought up 
among the cowherds. Like Deirdie, she is enclosed in a bouse 
of wickerwork without window or door, but the king's folk espy 
her through the skylight and report her beauty to the king, who 
carries her off and marries her* He was childless;, and it had been 
prophesied to him by Ids wkards that a woman of unknown race 

^ At /Itgin In Aehak thf pdesEiss of Ezuth draflk the fresh Idow] of n but] 
hefoie ihe docenckd into ihe cive lo pro^esr^ FfaucJ, GdeUm L, r 

qnoiini; PEIny H, K.^ E£TlTi-i47, odElor^t aote. 
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should b«?ar him a son. That sou was Conaim, wtuMC loorml 
descent jind immortaJ origin alike fitted him for the position of 
supreme Kin#; of Erin. 

Now on the night before Conaire*? mother went to Eterscil, an 
Immorta] in thegui$eof a bird had ^Hsitcd her* and he had laid upon 
her the Injunction that the boy whom she would bear must never kDl 
birds^ because he himself would be of bitd dcsccntr^ This passage* 
as t!ie ^itor remarks^ indicates the existence in Ireland of totems;, 
and of the rule that the person to whom the totem belongs must 
not kill the totem-animal It was the beginning of Conaire's ill-luck 
that on his way to Taraj when lie himself was as yet ignorant of 
the toLem4aw under which he was bound* be should have slain 
birds. As in the story of the ^ Birth of Cuchulainn,** and again of 
**The Sick-bed of Cuchulabn*" great white speckled birds of 
unusual sire and colour and beauty By before him. He was 
going northward on his way to Tara from the plain of the LilTeyj 
south of Dublin* when the birds appeared Urkable to strike 
them with his spear, he pursues them to the sea-side and lets fly at 
them with his sling, l^e birds quit their birdskins and turn on 
him with spears and swords- One of them protects him* and 
addresses him, sa>ii>gt ** 1 Ndmgbm, king of ihy father's birds. 
Is. hath been forbidden thee to cast at birds, for there is no one 
hero w1io should not be dear xo thee because of his father and 
mother.” “Till to-day*" sa>^ Conaire, “ I knew not this ” Then 
Kemgtan directs him to go to Tara naked, with the stone and 
sling in his hand^ os the soothsayer was at that very moment seeing 
tn his dream, when he should be chosen King of Tamu On the 
night of his election solemn tabus are botmd upon him. it was 
he himself who uttered them os he had been taught by the man of 
the wave^ “ Thy rttgn,'* Nemghm had aid, will be subject to a 
teslriclron, but the bifd-rcign will be noble. And this is thy 
restriction or thy {t.£. tabu). Thou shalt not go right-hand-wise 
round Tara and Jefl-hand-wiso round Bnegia (ibe plain of Meath), 
The evil beasts of Cema must not be hunted by thee.® And thou 


' In lik£ uunneff Cutlreitainii* lIcMnd'' fas his iwmc ngnifiM)* wm 
IhrtiMliiiai- UfidEr imy tilwriistaTicct la talitc lilt of a dug- The endeavolii: 
of the two CKma to petutiule him to do » prefigcireii hi* end. 

* These seem m the aequcl 10 have been heaU* set apun hts tmek by ihti 
dves. 
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shall not go out on KVdiy ninth night beyond Toriau^ Thou shfllt 
not sleep in a house from which firelight or any light whattver is 
manifest,^* &c. 

The fnain portion of the tale^ which [s full of interesting and 
archaic detail, need not occupy us at any length. It teliilcs the 
infringemcntp one by one, of the tabus which bound the monarch, 
and his own consequent fell As in the kindred tragedies in 
which the same ts at work, (Jbnaire, whose reign had been 
signalised by abundanl prosperity and the love of a eonteiued 
people, Ls uticonsdous of ihe breaking of his own labu^ He 
violates them in following the path of doty, and by the raachinoaons 
of the elves, who had never forgiven the wedding of EiaJn to a 
mortal and who took these means to revenge tlremselvies cm her 
descendant- It is the incvTtableness of fate that stiis us in these 
Irish Uageditss. The remainder of the story is of more interest to 
the lover of old lileruttiie and to the artist than to the folklorist* 
it recoants the dL-structioft by fire of the great house, or ^^Bruiden,*^ 
in which Conaiie had taken shelter after his fight with the pirates 
off the Hill of Howth- 'Ilie terrible conllict within the burning 
house is pictured with a certain rough tragic grandeur that reminds 
readers of Burnt Njal " of the parallel in Icelandic story. “ And 
hardly a fugrtive escapod to icU the tidings to the champiotiJi who 
had been at the hoiis^'” 


The Ma&ikogion. (J^pu/ar Stfidiaf No. ra.) By Ivost B* 
JoHNj M.A. D. Nutt- 

Mr. John treats only of the four stories which form the inie 
and which in I-ady Charlotte Guesfs edition are printed 
with a fiumber of tales bdongii^ to other cycles* Thti main 
interest of these four stories lies in their close relalionshipy both in 
character and incideiit^ to the romance of Ireland; especially 
because they belong to a cycle of vrhichi in its mythical stagey 
vety few Irish examples remain, vii., the legends of the Tuatha 
Tie Donann (called in Welsh hteniture the Children or Tribe 
of Don)* Itbny of the romances belonging to the Cuchukinn 
cycle, and many of the nuscellaneous romances of Ineknd, contain 

^ PiubaHv mlenfifd io fienm; iitenikia to hU IdngJy dutiu, 

* BvtdeDUy » pwiective tabti. 
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alliisioK)!; to legends of these early tribes or gods, evidently 
ramiliar at the time the later stDrie3 were penned, but now 
altogether lost- The fact that it is the remains of this very 
remote cycUi that are found in Wales, and not those of the 
later and very popiiLir Cuchukinn cycle, is certainly a strong 
argument for the belief that at a very early period the Gael 
of Ireland and the Goidel of Wales went one landii^'ided race- 
For had the intermssture been merely one of settlemcdt in the 
dghthf ninthj and tenth centuries from Irelandt it is not to be 
doubted that the later cycle would have been the one to establish 
itself in Welsh l^cgend, whereas allusions to Cuchukinn in Welsh 
literature are extremely The Irish began to eubemeiise the 

1'uatha Dc Danann cycle as early as the tenth century. Thenefore 
the Welsh stories^ which treat them still in their mythologiciil 
aspect^ must certainly be older. Mr. John does not consider 
them, as we understand, to be purely GoideUc tales at all, but to 
belong to a common Celtic mythology, which Goidei and Brython 
shared in common- He says: We shall therefore treat the four 
branches of the Mabinogi as the degraded Brythouic development 
of early Celtic myth-roots, owing thdr deeper resembbnees to 
Irish talcs to original conitnunity of myth, and their more super- 
ficiaJ rescmbknccs to late InfluerLce from Irish sources/' thus try'- 
ing to couibine the opposing theories of Pmfessor Kbys and I>r« 
Kund Meyer. 

With his argument agdnst the late borrowing of the tales from 
Ireland we cordially agree. They could not have been so borrowed 
in their entirety^ but we do not see that his explanation throws any 
fresh light upon, or in any way militates against^ the theory of a 
common Goidelie, as distioct from a Biythonic, origin. For if 
all the tales spring front one common Cdtic origin^ why have we 
JiCit in Ireland a large number of tal^ resembling the other 
portions of Welsh rotnance? Mr. John says: '‘Are we to sup¬ 
pose that the whole jealous bardic systetn of Wales existed for the 
sole purpose of retailing exotic Irish L^end?^ Certainly tiou 
but that they should retail Goidclie legends in those parts of the 
country- in which Goidelic traditions and races lingered and were 
rcinforCLd by later immigmtiotis, is as natural as that they should 
have recited Brythonic tales in the more purely Welsh districts. 
The tales that we have are, in any case, mere specimens of a body 
of romance of which much has been lost to us^ 
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CucHUUAisSj THE Irism Acuilles- By Alfred Nutt. (Popular 

Studies in Mythology^ Romaocei and Folklore. No. S.) 

D. Nutt M 

Mr. Nutt^s stalemcat df the age of the main body of the Cuchu- 
laiiin rofoances is as follows:— 

The gmi buUc of this Sitenl anr K « ^ ccjtainly than the 

twelfth cEJiiuiy ; by! we wi mny it IjSick much iurLheTt apart fium any 
siLkiaiiqitj hajn^ tfpan the uibiKn-matler. Ai^menu of a imiiire pudy 
pfanolo^icali buect upon the language of the leaji^ or criiienJp ufwii ihe 

TcbLHiaE of the vanous MSS, ty eadb othcri atilonly allow* Lwi OMnpd us to 
diie Ihe ralmfifftt &f tlw principfiJ CochuUipn iubstanlMly In the form 

ucnlcT which ihey ha^e tcriTTed, hack to the scifeiith to niulh etfitufies- 
WTleihcr m WJ they aft otilcf yeL a a il^ueatJon tha.1 nmtvod 1* an^wejrtl with- 
cnit prelindnAry ciamiiwlion of the lubject'imTicir^ In the meantiinc \t u 
something lo hnow that the Cuchuhunn %\cn\a mm put Into ppmAanedt 
litrtaty fnnn at jd^oui the same ilate u BeOWuUp some one huodrec] to two 
hundred and fifty bcfcKe the Samdinavian mythology ciystalliicd Into Its 
present form, at leaht Iw* htiiiilml years before the oltleat Charlemujjne 
niiTuiim, and probably three hutidrei^l 3 W 1 btfoit the eaillcsi draft of the 
Nibclungenlied. liilh tl the most andont ratucular lilcralure of modcrtl 
Europe, a (art which of hacif copnmmila it to ihc aitcCLtfoti of the sutdenL 

Mr, Nntt gives us an admirable summary tif the many tales in 
which his bcrm‘3 careftr Ls unfolded. The pamUel drawn between 
Cuchulainn and Adulles is wondeffuUy close. There am even 
some pdinEs which might he added, such as the warning to Thetis 
that if Acyies went to the siege of Troy he would gain immortal 
glory but metrt an early deatht while if he remained at home he 
would live to a good old age. On ovqrhtiAiing a simtkr prophecy 
made to his Either by a Dmid* Cuchulainn at a tender age assumed 
arms and went forth on his first exploiL 

We are not| however, fond of parahds between classic and 
tnedi^'ul mythology. The setting of the classSca.1 hero belongs 
to another stratum of society and another conception of life. 
What is borne in upon us more than any other fact in considering 
the tsiriy myths of Celtic Britain is their primeval fiavoun They 
arc groplngs of the unttiLorcd humaji mind in his early con¬ 
ceptions of the world, and in the ruder stages of his Cjdstence» 
The civilisation of the Greek is not only many stages beyond 
them, as Mr, Nutt points out ; it is in every way opposed to thenu 
The Gteek who gave ui our modern ccnoeption of Achilles, a 
conception near to his own dme and order of societyp was probably 
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tmablti liiveA to concciva of the original AohiUiss upon the tnididons 
of is-hom hts vork was tmcdt and who belonged to a totallf 
different order of things He could no more reproduce the 
original Achilles of his people^s m^th, than wo could recreate 
tonday Such a cbaracEur as Cnchubinn or Sif^iied. Thu change 
of feeling is more and deeper than the change of outward life. 

Eleandk Huli- 

CucHULAiN OF Muirthemne: the Story ot the Men of the 
Red Branch of Ulster, aerahged akd rirr lvto Ehclism 
m Laov Gregory. With a Prefaiia hy W. B. Yeats* Deiiiy 
Svo* Kx* ^50 pp* Murray. 1902. 

L-vdv Gregory's bcjok is intended primaHly to put the old Irish 
romances before the geneml reader in such a way as may com¬ 
mand his attention and win for them his admimbon Those who, 
like myself^ love these romances^ cannot but feel the deepest 
interest in such an attempt^ beset as it is with many and great 
difficulties. 

Up to now the English reader who has not had a specialist 
library at his command has only had Miss Hull's CueAa/ffn Ssga 
to refer to if he wished to form a general idea of the contents and 
nature of the Ulster or Cuchulaiim cycl& Many who wish to 
know something about the Irish heroic tales will doubtless turn 
to l^dy Gregory^a book- They will find a more complete repre¬ 
sentation of the cycle than is afforded by Miss Hull, ijidy 
Grcgoiy has embodied about a do:;en tales which Miss Hull bad 
omitted, chough she has omitted four to be found in the latier^s 
work. She has inebed included at least one (the '"Togail Bruidne 
da Dcrga,'" englishcd as **The High tOngof IrHand'^) which does 
not really belong to the cycle at all, the t^nnection bdng oi> 
viously bicr and artificialp the product of a dme when the 
Cuchulaiim cycle had overshadowed and attracted to iisclT many 
originally independent stories^ 

It may have been necessary to the object Lady Gregory has in 
view to leave the icqiiirements of the student entirely out of 
account But in reviewing the book as I have to do here from 
the special standpoint of the student I am bound to point ont: 
(i) the absolute inadequacy of the bthhographical mdicatiDns; 
(t) the fictitious air of consistency and uniformity imparted to 
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the cycle; talcs of divciw <iate, origin, and nature, being thrown 
into an hartnoniou^ chronoJogicol sequence, which distorts when it 
does not disguise their real chameter, I iniist further express my 
regret, and aJso my surprise, at Lady Gregory’s occasional cboice 
of version and incident The older version, for instance, of 
Deirdre’s fate in the Children 4 Vtnnth Is incomparably grander, 
sterner, more riaught with tragic passion, than that which she has 
selected. 

It is, howet'cr, specially in connection with two characteristics 
of Lady Gregory's work that the would be student must be warned 
against accepting her preserttmentof the Ulster tales as adequate or 
exact In the first place she has {legitimately perhaps, iiom her 
point of view), omitted or softened, what may be called the barbaric 
traits of her original, such, for instance, as Deirdre's drinking the 
blood of her dead lover. Many of these omissions and changes 
ore made in defetenoe to modern delicacy (as is also the case in 
Miss Hull’s book). Personally, 1 feel that greater occasion is given 
to the enemy to bbspbemc by the suppression than by the 
frank recognition of the fact that the Irish heroic romances are 
the outcome of very archaic sodal conditions. In any case the 
student loses such valuable detail as the final incident of the 
Wooing of Emer, proving as it does the existence of the draii du 
Seigneur amongst the eatiy Irish. In some cases the editor's 
reticence tells against her hero from our point of view; d»us 
Cucbulainn rejects EmeKs suggestion that he should court her 
sister rather than herself, upon the specific ground that he 
holds none hut a virgin worthy of his attention. Lady Gr^ory 
omits this. In the second place, the changes which she makes 
affect our estimate of the mythical element in these stories. 
In some cases there is room for difference of opinion. Thus 
there are two versions of Cuchulainn's birth; in one, it is due 
to his mother's swallowing an insect in water, the insect, as is 
implied, being the god Lugh transformed; in the other, she is 
carried off by a supeinatuial being, and when she is found again 
by her kinsfolk the birth takes place, I-idy Gr^ty has thrown 
these two accounts into on^ the swallowing incident preceding 
the abduction- The original versions are so fragmcnuiry and 
obscure that one cannot say that this mtetpretadon is an im¬ 
possible one, hut it does not strike me as probable. Again, Lady 
Gregory places the hero's birthplace st “Bnigb na Boinne, the 
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dwelling pbce of the Sidhe." Thi: origtnsil Irish merely srAtes 
that Dechtire and her ctmapanions^ transformed mco bir^ fleTr 
beyond Sliab FuacL" Mm Hull mseried in liei tnkmtation 
the following gloss of bet own^ which she bracketed: />., towards 
the fatry dwelling of Brwgh on the Boyne;** and this gt&ss seents 
to be the origin of Lady Gregory's statement- ft is a possible^ 
nay, a legitimate, deduction from the Irish text, but it is not found 
in that text. My most serious criticism on this score bears upon 
the hual passage of the book* “ But the three rimes fifty queens 
that loved Cnchulamn him appear in his Druid ehariot going 
towards Emain Macha i and Afar Aim singing fAf mifsic 

^ iAi SidAf” In the original the words I havu italicised run: 
**and they heard him sing tidings of Doomsday and the coming 
of Christ*” Lady Gregory may here quote from some unpublished 
MS., hut if 30, it was of the greatest importance to give her autho¬ 
rity. Failiog such authority, the ^leTslon she gives can only be a 
guess, and should have been put forward as such* 

[ am conscious of the unhilrness df judging a book by a standard 
which the author never bad in view. I can only plead the Lmmense 
importance of early Irish bterature—the oldest and most archaic 
vemacukr Htetature of modem Europe—for our studies, and the 
consequent necessity for students to become acquainted with its 
centents in as accumte and faithful a manner as possible. If 
Celtic myth and saga were as famLlLar as Teutonic tlrere would 
have E>een no to deal with Lady Gregory’s book In tlie 
pages of Alfred Nutt- 

Don^al Fmrv Stories; collected and told by Seuinas hlac 
Ikfanus. [fibister & Co. 

Reoardeb as a fairy-tale book, this is simply delightful* There 
is something quaint and fresh about the manner of telling, the 
talcs are unhackneyed, and there is an aU-pen'^ading humour of 
the real Irish type; while ibe pictures are quite as delightful m 
their w'oy as the stories. What their value for the Student may 
be St is impossible to say, because the conipSler gis-es no authori¬ 
ties ; he does not tell us either where he beard the tales, or how 
faithful he baa been in recording.them. 
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HlSTOlRI! DES CRO^AKCES, SUPERSTITIONS, MlEUBS, USACES ET 

COUTUMES (SELON LE PtAS DU O£cALO 0UK)» ParFiRSAKD 

Nicoi^t. 3 vali Pans 5 Retaux. 

This book is not written for the sciontifio student of folklore; 
and to him it will not appeal. Its object is to show that man is, 
and always has been, one and the same the whole world over in 
Kspect to his tiltimale spiritual natnie; that the essence of this 
consists in such intuitions as that God is one, that the sotil is 
immortal, and that there are eternal principles of morality corre¬ 
sponding more or less exactly to those delivered from Sinai. 
Meanwhile, the raligioiis and moral sense of man, it has to be 
adntitt‘*dj is capable of “regrettable ahermtions ” in all direcuons. 
These, then, our author undertakes to chronicle, bringing them as 
he can under one or other of his ten h^tds, the inhuence of 
the theatre and the novel, for instance, beittg discussed in con¬ 
nection with the text, “Thou shalt not commit adultery.” As 
ahenations they are for him but so many detached “curinrities,*' 
and no laws are invoked to account for thdf development or dis¬ 
tribution. We pass on aimlessly from jotting to jottipg. Here is 
a disquisition on “lyudi law," next comes an animated descrip¬ 
tion of a prize-fight “ between Jackson and Tom Hyer," now we 
are on the subject of electrocution—all this under the general 
heading provided by the sijtth commandment And so it is with 
tlw anthropological material that M, hneoky has amassed. There 
is no discernible method, genetic or otherwise, in the ordering of 
his (acts. Nay, not even as bare facts are these of any use to the 
scientific student. On the one band, they are very incomplete. 
Tbrou is a whole book on the subject of festivals^ and not one 
ollurion to the researches of Dr. Frazer; and there is a long 
chapter on “ La Croyance au Gmnd Esprit ” which knows nothing 
of the “ high gods " of Mr. Lang's later writings. On the other 
hand, when not borrowed from some other coHector, the afore¬ 
said facts are at best of obscure and doubtful parentage. Some¬ 
times the reference is omitted altogether, at other times no page 
k mentioned, and, for the rest, the titles of the books quoted an* 
given in such a mutilated form that woe to him who tries to find 
them in the catalogue of a libmiy. 


R. R, Marett. 
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rJtA.VSACT/ONS OF THE FOLK-ZO&E SOCIETY, 


Vot xril.] DECKMWEH. ijoa. IV. 


rSlBAY, JiniB 20ti, 1903. 

The President (Mr. E. W. Brabrook) in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

A paper on the “ Folklore of the Kennet Valley " was read 
by Miss L. Salmon [p. 4 '® ]> ^d a discussion followed, in 
which Miss Jessie Weston, Mr. Bouverie Pusey, Mr. 
Comme, Miss BumCj Mr. Higgens, Mr. Lovett, and the 
President took part. 

A vote of thanks having been accorded to Miss Salmon 
for her paper, Mr. Lovett read a paper entitled " The 
Modern Commercial Aspect of an Ancient Superstition" 
[p. 340 ], in illustration of which he exhibited the follow- 
in objects, some of which are figured in Plate IV. 

I. Neck charms of large blue beads, worn by camels. 
Syria. 

Crescent charm of boar’s tusk, mounted in silver. 
Tunis. 

3 . Crescent charm of shell (disc). New Guinea. 

4 . Stone beads of phallic design. Northern India, 
g, Jewish phylactery. 

6 , Inscribed scroll in silver case, an amulet from the 
Soudan. 

7 . A series of Evil Eye charms. Hebron, 

vot. xiir. z 
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8* Trade amulets &f g^asSp inscribed with Arabic 
characters, 

9. Cornelian arrow^pointSj worn as charms by iht Arabs. 

to, “Trade ** charms oF glass^ made to resemble the apex 
of a eoiie shelly the whorl of which is regarded as 
representing the rotary motion of the sun. This 
series is of various coloured glass, with variations in 
celluloid^ 

IK “ Tradecharms of glass^ made to resemble cornelian 
in various forms and pattern s^ copied from very old 
Arab types. 

i2r “ 1 rade '" charms of glass made to resemble large 
arrowheads. This series comprises copies in white 
glass (chalcedony)j brown (comellari}, and others in 
blucg red, yellow, &c. Lines across the base repre¬ 
sent the lashing to the shaft, whilst the flaking is 
indicated by a row of notches on the cutting edge. 
More elaborate forms show coloured designs w'ith 
symbols of die Crescent* and others of the Cross, 
Others again have views and other pictures upon 
them, 

13, Anodier series of the above in celluloid^ but without 
designs or decomtion of any sort, evidently a de¬ 
graded type. 

J4. “Trade" charms of “ tigers^ teeth/' {so called^ well 
modelled;* also others in coloured glass, unnaturalp 

15. “Trade" charm of tigers' teeth in form of crescent, 
attached to a necklet of cowrie shells, all qf glass. 

16. Tigers' daws of glass, good copies^ others of the 
same form in various coloured glass. 

17. Small Bsh, made of glass, for Burmah and India, 

18. Large “ shell" discs of dense white glass for trade in 
the Pacific. 

19. Large bead of Itnitation amber, for trade with the 
West Coast of Africa. 

* Fif:. f4f rqsfCKFUj a wild loosh. 
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In the discussion which followed, Mr Whittaker, Mr 
Longworth Dames, Mr. Higgons. Miss Bume, Miss Jessie 
Weston, and the President took part. 

The Meeting terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr, Lovett for his paper. 

The following books which have been presented to the 
Society since the last Meeting, were laid on the table, 
viz.: 

Finnisch-Ugriseke FerschuitgeH, by E, N. Setala and 
Kaarlc Krohn, presented by the authors; and the Trans¬ 
act iofts cf the Cyntniredarha Sedetyi 1900-1, presented 
by the Society. 


WEDHESDAY, JULY I6tli, 1&03. 

The President (Mr. E. W. Brabrook) in the Chair 

This being a Special Meeting no minutes were read. 

The President called on Mr. Lang, who read a paper on 
the “Origin of Totemistn” [p. 347]. on which Professor 
Haddon, Mr Gcnnmc, Mr, Clodd, Miss Bnrne, Mr R. R, 
Marett, and Mr. H. B. Raynbird offered some observations 

[p- 393 ]' 

The President proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Lang 
for his paper, which having been unanimously carried, Mr. 
Lang replied with thanks. 

The Meeting then lemiinated. 


SATUBPAY, OCTOBER SGtIi, 1902, 

Bv kind permission of the Rector and Fellows of Exeter 
College, Oxford, a Meeting was held in the Hall of that 
College on Saturday, October ssth, 1902, Professor Tylor, 
a Vice-President of the Society occupying the Chair. 
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Mr^ Andrew Lajig read a paper entitled ** Exogamy and 
the Australian System " [see p. 398] ; and a discussion 
followed^ in which the Chairmant Mr Hartlandj Mr^ Gomrae^ 
the Rev. G* A* Simcox, and Mr. Snow took part. The 
Vice-Chancellor of the Universityis the Rector of Exeter 
College, and many other Oxford dignitaries were present 
at the Meeting. 


THE MODERN COMMERCIAL ASPECT OF AN 
ANCIENT SUPERSTITION. 

Bv E, LotXtThi 

J^ead Mee/ing q/ 20M yune, 1902. 

A FEW years agOj whilst preparing a paper upon the 
evolution of coinage and prehistoric trading, I considered 
that the subject: would not be complete without a reference 
to trade beads. With this end in view I placed myself in 
communication with some Bohemian manufacturers of these 
articles^ and readily obtained what 1 required for my pur¬ 
pose. I noticed, however, in going over samples of their 
glass work, that there were many objects of cotisiderabSe 
interest besides beads i and upon further inquirj^ I learnt 
that these objects were known as" charms/' and that they 
enjoyed, from a commercial standpoint, the same value and 
advantages as the beads already referred to. 

These specimens were very varied, and in most cases 
represented objects quite familiar to me* In many 
instances, ho^vever, the colouring was abnormal, and even 
absurd; but 1 shall consider this more fully, later on, in 
describing the spedmens upon the tablc.^ Meanwhile 1 

* lift of Jtf/rtr, pj*, 3^7, g 
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will briefly deaJ with the s^ubject of charms and amulets m 
general^ and then wiih the very interesting difTerentiatiQn 
of form and design which obtains in these objects. 

[ think wc may Like li as a fact that the human dread of 
the unknown b practically univcrsab though it is naturally 
far more general amongst primiuve races than amongst 
civilised people. This fear for our purpose, be sub¬ 

divided into dread of the directly mysterious^ such as death 
by lightning; secondly, of deaths or injury and di^asd, from 
intelligibk causes; and lastly, of the power of one person 
over another by what is known in a general way as the 
** Evil Eye^'l tJiat b, overlooking/" and thus causing 
mischief of some kind. The natural result of such a state 
of terror prompted the seeking of an antidote, and such 
antidotes are to be seen in the varied forms of charms and 
amulets to be found in every' country of the world. 

These charms are as divcrsilied indeed as the supersti¬ 
tions themselves, or even more $0| but for the purpose of 
the present paper they may be roughly classified under 
three heads, all of which may be regarded as prophylactic. 

Fir.stly, we find a group of charms and amulets repre¬ 
sen Ling either in a concrete or abstract fom the deity, 
fetish, unknown power, or origin of life ; secondly^ objects 
of a sympathetic form ^ and thirdly, objects ivhich from 
their abnormal appearance are regarded as of mystic 
origin, and in consequence regarded as possessing the 
poTiver of warding off the Evil Eye, protecting their owmer 
from lightning, and such like* 

The charms under the first head take the form of the 
solar disc (sometimes the svastika, as representing the 
rotary^ motion of thesun)^the lunar crescent, and the large 
variety of well-kaoTiVii phallic symbols. 

Of the second type there are very numerous forms^ of 
which we may mention for our purpose the following. 
ThunderboUs, as a safeguard from lightning. The subsilE- 
cate corndlan, regarded by the Atabs as a preventive of 
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injury to the flesh. (In Northern India, the garnet enjoys 
the same repute^ and the turqnaistj I believe^ in Persia: see 
exhibit No* l)- In like mannerj too^ the teeth and claws of 
certaiTi predatory animals are worn as charms againsl the 
animals themselves* I have asceKained that men engaged 
in menageries and wild-beast-show^s wear upon their w^itch 
chains teeth and tusks of dangerous animals as a ** danger 
charm/^ which brings this belief down very close to our owm 
doors-* 

Of the third groupj 1 may mention such abnorTnal objects 
as arrowheads^ polished celts^ certain fossils^ such as 
ammonitesp belemnitcs, &c.j stones perforated (probably 
fossil spongcs)p nodules of iron pyrites^ and many others, 
all of which, being unintelligible to the primitive mind* are 
usually regarded with superstitious awe* and worn as luck 
charmSfOr as a defence against the power of the Evil Eye,^ 
Charmfi ol this latter group are usually worn in such a 
position as to be readily seen; they act* or are supposed to 
actp as a sort of lightning conductor* so that the first glance 
of the Evil Eye* which I believe is the dangerous one* is 
received by the charm instead of by the individual w^earing 
it On the other hand, amuleiSp which usual ly take the 
form of some extract* however smallp from the holy books 
of the wearer, are invariably hidden from sight, as in the 
case of the phylacteries of the Jews and the scrolls In 
silver cases worn bv the warriors of Uic Soudan. Ever>" 
Neapolitan carries a charm (in some cases several), but 
they are likewise hidden away* and not even referred to or 

> \ msLTiJic.statt: ^ftater, whfl looked out fof curious thingfi tor tnt* 

Kime («ih looghly misuiiircl as p«ulAit(A* ilc inu ttuU they wens jwx- 
clwtied by wild-bflHit-^howiricP, who wore thj+m for lutk And to save ihetn from 
bciog AtcaeJeed by the 

* I oute hcari of a collector of flhil impkmcnls whn kbcllcd all hb Epeci- 
mens wiib -dil cobrais itpou the fbriE itEell- H c wAi oi'cxbAuIiitg hi^ coEccCwn 
nrtd Ehicw scleral Epcerttwm* A way* Tlic MuuEry people feund these* and noE 
uodenlandinif the tnVSEefiott* inafka npon tTicen, rcjaided iticm ba charnWr asd 
tr-euut^ them accordirifly. 
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talked abouL Thi.s has all been described by Mt^ 

El worthy in his book upon the Evil Eyep 

The types^ howeverp to which my paper specially refers 
are worn by Lhe races of various parts of the African conti ¬ 
nent and the islands of the South Pacific* They are un- 
doubted!y charms and not mere ornaments^ for it is a most 
significant fact that an object pos^sslng the mystic power 
rn the eyes of one tribe has no value or meaning at all 
w^ith lhe people of even a neighbouring part of the country 
or of an adjacent island* 

As will be seen from the specimens before you^ a con¬ 
siderable number of forms are symbolised ; i am speaking 
now‘ of the original forms selertedp alteredp or adapted by 
the natives. Large discs are cut from the great shells of 
the Trii/acfta; the apex of the shell of the genus Cenus is 
cut so as to show the spiral of the whorl {No. 10}- Both these 
forms seem to suggest the solar disc, the spiral pattern of 
the latter suggesting rotary motion. The teeth and claws 
of certain animalsp besides the symbotism already alluded 
to, are. I consider, worn as a protection against the very 
animals represented by these teeth and claw^s, as in the 
case of the menagerie attendants already referred to. The 
human teeth worn so abundantly by certain tribes in the 
neighbourhood of A.^hanti are, in my opinion, so worn 
with the idea of absorbing the bravery' of the slain foe by 
the wearer* The same principle is found to exist in the 
case of cannibalism* The fish-charm (No* 17) is curiously 
interesting, as also are the arrow% or spear, heads. This 
latter object has always apparently been regarded as 
of mystic origin by those who did not understand what 
it was j usually under the titles of " ElLdarU^' and 
'' Thunderbolts,*' in Europe, it is, how^ever, curious to 
find natives of Africa holding this superstition, a^ the 
knowledge of iron in a crude form seems to have been of 
great antiquity, and the African native w'as using a native- 
made manV-barbed arrow when the *North American 
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Indians wer^ ^■'making arrowht^ads of jasper^ arrowheads 
of chalcedony/" (Hlawalha}. 

Beads, although generally regarded as merely ornaments^ 
are also channs. Indeed, I am of the opinion that all 
beads were originally worn as such^ for I think we may 
take it that the first bead worn by prehistoric man was 
simply a stone with a hole through it, which being in his 
opinion uncanny and unaccountable, w^as at once Invested 
with mystic power; besides, many naturally perforated 
stones are exceedingly auggestive of eyes^ and even now 
holed stones are worn as charms against die Evil Eye. 
The cretaceou$ fossil organism g/ainiffris, 

has becri found in France as a necklet associated with a 
burial of the Keolithic period ; and portions of the stems 
of EncriniteSp sometimes called St. Cuthbert's beads, help 
to throw light upon the origin of modem beads. But this 
is too wide a subject to discuss in this paper. 

Having thus referred to the various charms and amulets 
bearing upon the remarkable revelation which I came upon 
with such surprise^ and at the same time with such real 
regret, I will now' proceed to describe the collection of 
specimens before you. 

It seems to have occurred to some dreadfully Ingenious 
individual that if he could only get a quantity of the highly- 
prized objects w*om by the natives of countries where such 
things as tvory, skins, gold-dust, and similar trifles were 
obtainable^ it would be uncommonly good business. So 
original specimens were got and copies carefully made— 
m Bohemia^ of course I Curiously enough, the native took 
to the innovation^ although with that keen sense of his he 
musi have known that his tiger-tooth or his shell “disc wsls 
not of the orthodox materiaJ. 

But now' comes a still more remarkable point. Not con¬ 
tent wdth really beautifully-made besimiles of these charm 
objects, la which even the colours show'cd that those \vho 
copied these teeth and shells were real artists, fancy colours 
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became intfeduced^ so that we find conc-shdl tops, cowries^ 
tiger^s teeth and claws made up in variously colouned glass 
—^hlue^ greenp pink, &c*i &c. 

And what is still more remarkable, the natives, 1 under-p 
stand, positWely prefer this novel idea! Again^ glass is 
giving way to celluloidp also in varied colours f and also to 
the, apparently, great satisfaction of the native, [n fespect 
to amber, howeverj this material is very effective as a sub¬ 
stitute^ and f very' much question if a native, unaware of 
the electric test, would he able to detect tlic fraud- Real 
amber beads of large si^e arc of considerable valuej, so that 
here we have an appreciable example of the advantage to 
the trader in such a cheap substitute as the e^mple 
before us. 

Perhaps^ however, the most interesting examples of the 
collection are to be found in the series of arrowheads. Some 
of them are really large enough to be regarded as spear¬ 
heads, but I think this merely an exaggeration in size- This 
form seems to have commenced as a fairlj' accurate copy in 
glass of an arrowhead of white chert, chalcedonyp or red 
cornelian, but with the curious addition of a hoIcT which, 1 
understand^ is for the finger, these charms being worn on the 
hand. A ver>' important feature, indeed the nnlv mark of 
decoration, consists of three parallel lines across the base 
of the arrow-head, doubtless a sunival of the lashing by 
which its prototype was fastened to its shaft. We next find 
this arrowhead merging into blue and other colDured glass, 
quite unlike any natural stone, and therefore beonming 
devoid of meaning {Plate IV., fig, The next ty-pe 

IS of ivhlte glass, bearing the Ottoman symbol of the Star 
and Crescent in gold (fig. i2^.) Then we have gorgeous 
colouring of no apparent motive, one bearing the picture 
of a horseman, another a view of an African settlement, 
another a star arrangement, another the sign of the 
Christian Cross, two others again have the Crescent mixed 
up with other designs* Then we get still further advanced 
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in metal to imiL^tc: goW+ nne of whirb has a sham 
diamond lei into the Star and Crescent device* Now in 
all these remarkable ramifications in which the arrowhead 
has rwn riotK one thing remains persistent throughout, and 
that is the three lines symbolieiil of the lashing to w^hlch 
I have referred. This pereUtent retention of an obsolet^^ 
part of an object undergoing a process of evolution i$ very 
interesting and has been observed in many other formSi 
and indeed may be seen in designs of decorative art 
common around us.® Again< we have here also the intro¬ 
duction of the celluloid artklej and undoubtedly in a very 
degraded form. The shape is becoming confused, the 
colours arc unnatural for the most part; they bear no 
decorative ornament, and even the three “ fibre ** lines arc 
absent (fig* 13). 1 should have mentioned that most of the 

glass forms bear notches on tbeir cutting edge ; ibis I con¬ 
sider to be a survival from the serrated chipping of the 
original arrow-head of flint. 

There are one or two points for consideration suggested 
by this curious collection- We have seen, even in this 
small series, how a type differentiates, and how' such 
changes and innovations meet with the approval and even 
the encouragement of the nalives. When and w^hete will 
it stop? WiU it be possible, in a few’ years, to say what a 
certain charm originally was? Will the native, if he 
remains as he is long enoughj be able to recognise the 
nibbish made for him in the European markets, or will 
these charms, as is usually the case, become degraded into 
mere ornament^ to be w'orn by the natives upon tJie 
inartistic European clothing w^hich seems to be the inevit¬ 
able costume of the future ? Another regrettable feature is 
the lamentable destruction of aboriginal design by these 

* An blcr«tli 4 ^ llluitintiaQ of this liSWt* [i] ihe tw> IwEtqiw fiacd 10 tlie 
hack <?f a man'll coat Tbtic Imvc, now^ to incAolng or tac 
■tchoagb ilwy fotmcrlj iteio lar baEloniiij; ufi ihc tula of Ibp eoat when on 
heoetjack 
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cheap European trade goods. Already our museums are 
gradually acquiring specimens ULustratmg the influences of 
the European markets; and necklets and omanicntschiefly 
composed of German beads> but of native arrangement^ 
are commonly met with. The traveller of the near future 
will, I fear, find In his anjciety to obtain collections illustra¬ 
tive of aboriginal art, that his most valued examples will 
prove to have simply been Nfade in Germany/^ 

Edward Lovett* 


THE ORtGlN OF TOTEM NAMES AND BELIEFS* 

Bv Ap SIJLt I.LJJ^, KTCL 

^ (Read ai Jl/crtingQ/ 1902-) 

[I'hese pages have been a good deal altered since the 
draft was read to the Society. They are meant to form 
part of a book not yet namedi my owm portion being 
introductory to “ Primal l^w," a treatise kft in MS, by my 
cousin, the late Mr. J- J, Atkinson*] 

Totem names are the titles of groups of kindred, real or 
imagined ; they arc derived from animals, ptantSp and other 
natural objects; they appear among tribes who reckon 
descent either on the sword or spindle sidCt and the totem 
name of each group is usually (hut not in the case of the 
Arunta) the mark of the exogamous limit None may 
marry a person of the same totem name. But, in company 
with this prohibition, is found a body of myths, superstitions, 
rites, magical practices^ and arttetic uses of the totem J 

‘ j\j to the bot little h oeritinly known, lu CArlie^E 

octTUTcnc^ in liEemtiLre. lo my kunwlcdgc, k fn a work by J, Long (i79l)i 
TVuiw/f d AMwsm /itiiryfnUr. IhOIIE sojwujTicd unctagtlsc 
Al^Eu^uin hrtnch ^ the ^^CUth American Incturu, Hf! &pclU llvt Wnid 
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Sacred Animals in Savace SocrExv. 

Savages, both in their groups of kin, in their magical 
societies or clubs, and privately as individuals, are apt to 
regard certain beasts, plaolSj and so on, as the guardians 1 
of the group, of the sockty, and of the private person. To 
these auimaJ guardians^ whether of the individual, the 
society, or the group of kin, they show a certain .imount 
of reverence and respect- That reverence naturally takes 
much the same forms, the inevitable forms; as, of not killing 
or cadng the animalp occasionally of praying to it, or of 
burying dead representatives of the species^ as may happen ^ 
But 1 atn unaware that the savage ever calls his pfrs&na/ 
selected animal or plant, or the guardian animal of his 
magical (except amotig the Arunla, where the totem 

groups arc evolving into tnagical clubs), by the same term 
as he applies to the hereditary guardian of his group of 
kindred—his totenii as I use the word. If I am right, this 
distinction has been overlooked, or thought insignificant, by 
some modem inquirers- Major Powell, the Director of the 
Ethnological Bureau at Washingiorii appears to apply the 
the word /atem both to the chosen animal friend of the 
individual, and to that of the magical society in Aniericaj 
which includes men of various group-totems-^ He also 
applies it to the totem of the kin. Mr. Frazer, too^ writes 
of (i)The Clan Totem, (s) The Sex Totem (in Australia), 
[3} The Individual Totem, belonging to a single Individual, 
and not passing to his descendantsn and even indicates 
that one savage may have five totems.“ The third rule, as 
lo the non-hcredilable character of "1 he Individual Totem ** 
has, mnci: Mr. Frazer WTOtc in 18S7, been found to admit 

ToiMmp and even speaks of Mt. Tylur tiiU! poflntcil oul ihai 

Lot^ m crac pWe i:Diifusei the lotCJH, the hcMnJiuuy kin-iwmc* nnrt pro- 
leetivc ohjeci, with what lo be cabed the MaiVtf , or **- mfidipne," of 
eaeh ini^mdiud inilUo, chwcrv by Jiim+ nr her, ftficr a ai pubertyp 
XimarJb an Toffwii-sMit |tfi_y. A# trol. ivijih 

* 1901, No. 7 J. 

» Tai^msja^ pw 2 h 1SS7, 
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of more exceptions than he then knew* In a few cases and 
placeSj, the animal seJected by, or for, the private individual 
is found to descend to his or her children. Jn my opinion 
it is better, for the present at leastp to speak of such protec¬ 
tive animals of ifntmidiintyt by the names which their savage 
/rtfgive to them in each case: Nyarofigs (Sarawak), 

bush-souls^* (Calabar), Ifff^d/5 (Central jVmertca)p a/- 
tus (?) as among the AJgqnquins, and so forth.* 1 myself 
here use “totem'* only of the object which lends its name, 
hereditarilyp to a group of kin. 

PROPOSEE> Restriction of rm usk ok the Word 
Totem. 

This restriction 1 make, not for the purpose of simplifying 
the problem of totemism by disregarding the individual 
totem**^the sex totem/* and so on ; but because I under¬ 
stand that savages everywhere use one word for their here¬ 
ditary group-totem, and other words for the plant or 
animal protectors of individuals^ of magica] societies, and so 
forth. The true totem is a plant or animal, the hereditary 
friend and ally o/iAegrauf r but all plant or animal nlties 
of individuals or of magical societies are not totems^ Though 
the attitude of a private person to his n^gu^/t or of a 
magical society to its protective animal, may often closely 
resemble the attitude of the group to its hereditary totem, 
still, the origin of this attitude of reapect may be different 
in each case^ 

This is obvious, for the individual or society deliberately 
adopts an animal protector and friend^ usually suggested 
in a dream, after a last; whereas we can scarcely conceive 
that the totem was deliberately adopted by the first mem¬ 
bers of the first totem groups. Savages look on animals as 
personalities like themselves, but more powerful, gifted 

' So liso Mr. l-lftilLiJUl wrilea, 1903, No. 84. hut « j^ertiapk 

loa wkilc and vAgue a tetm. It connotes ■nyEhing myuical or siip^r- 

nufitiit 
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with more uratan^ or mann, or rosinic rapp&rt: each man^ 
there forop and each organbied magical s^iciety, loolca out 
for, and, for some reason of dream or divination, adopts a 
special animal friend. But it is hard to believe that the 
in embers of a primeval human group of unknown antiquity 
consciously and deliberately made a compact to adopts and 
for ever be ralthful lo^ this or that plant, animal, ekment, 
or the like: to be inherited in the female line. 

We cannot prove that it was not so, that a primitive 
group of mdimenlary human beings did n&t make a cove¬ 
nant with hear or wolf, as Israel did with Jehovah, and as 
an individual savage does with his nyaroitg^ or nagtiai^ or 
mamtu. *This covenant, if made and kept by each group, 
W'ould be the origiu of toteinism^ But I am not certain 
that this theory, involving joint and deliberate selection 
and retention of a totem by a primeval human group, has 
ever been maintained, unless it be by Mr. Jevons. 'Fhe 
primaiy object of a totem alliance betw^uen a human kin 
and an animal kind is to obtain a supernatural ally against 
supernatural foes/^^ Tlie term supernatural ” seems here 
out of place> both the ajiimal kind and the human kin being 
natural; and one has a difficulty in conceiving that very' 
early groups of kin w^ould make, and would adhere to such 
alliaoces. Indcedi how could they adhere to their totems^ 
w'hen these descended through w'omen of alien totem 
groups? But there seems to be nothing olhenvise impos¬ 
sible or self-contradictory in this theory* nor can it be dis¬ 
proved, for lack of evidence. Only such theories as are 
self-contradictory* or inconsistent with the known and 
admitted facts of the case, are capable of absolute disproof. 

It may, of cpurscj be objected here that though totem!^* 
in actual savage society^ descend sometimes in the female 
line, still, descent in the male line may be the original rulei 
and that thus a group, like an individual, could seek* make 

^ Irntrodutif^m fkr Hiiiciy pf p. 314+ Majfir PqwcII has skiU 

£j!>aicthui{; uj ttvc latAE Eflecu bqt that wan in a of " pQpulaj icJeii«+"^ 
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a covenant with, and cleave lo, a ^ub, or frog* or lizard, as 
a supernatural ally. But, for reasons already indicated, in 
an earlier part of the work whereof this ts a chapter, I con¬ 
ceive that, originally, totems descended in the female line 
only. One reason for this opinion is that, as soon as 
descent of the totem comes by the male line, a distinct step 
in the upward movement towards civilisation and a settled 
life is made. It is not very probable that the backward step 
from reckoning by male lineage to descent in the female 
line, has often been taken. On the other hand, tribes which 
now inherit the totem in the male iine, exhibit in their 
institutions many survivals of female descent. An instance 
is that of the Mandans, as recorded hy Mr. Dorsey/ Among 
the Melanesians, where female descent still exists, there is 
at work the most obvious tendency towards descent through 
males, as Dr. Codrington proves in an excellent work on 
that people. Dr. Durkheim, too, hajj pointed out the traces 
of uteiine descent among the Arunta, who now reckon in 
the male line/ On the other hand, where we find descent 
in the male line, I am not aware that vve discover signs of 
movement in the opposite direction. In thLs opinion that, 
as a general rule, descent was reckoned in the female, not 
the male line, originally, I have the support of Mr. E, B. 
Tylor.» For these reasons the hypothesis of the selection 
of and covenant with a “ supernatural ally,’* plant or animal, 
by the deliberate joint action of an early group, at a given 
moment, involving staunch adherence to the original reso¬ 
lution, rather strains belief, and a suggestion perhaps more 
plausible will be offered later. But, given the general 
savage attitude towards the lower and inanimate creation, 
this theory of the original choice and retention of a plant or 
animal guardian by a primitive group seems to be one which 
may be held without disrespect to logic, At all events, it 

" Bureau ef pu 341. 
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makes the totem narne, froca the begmnirtgi a group namei^ 
which [ conceive to have been ihe actual state of affairs. 

The Word "Totem;' 

As to the precise original meaning and form of the w'ord 
usually WTitten “ totem/' w'hetlier it should be ** totam/' or 
todaim/' or dodaiin/^ or " ododamp^' or " otcj^'' philolo¬ 
gists may dispute/ They may quesiion. whether the word 
means mark/' or familyp or tribe/* or clay for painting 
the family mark/ When we here use the word " totem** 
w^e meanj at all events^ the object which gives its name to 
a group of savage kindred^ who may not many wdthin this 
hereditary name. In place of ** totem " wt might use the 
equivalent ffitirdu of the Dieri, or^aara of the KunundabarL* 

The Totem "Cult.” 

T"he "cult/* if it deserves to be called a "cult/* of the 
totem, among savageSp is not confined to absteritioii from 
marriage within the name. Each kin usually abstains from 
killing, eating, or in any way using its totems {except in 
occasional ceremonies, religious or magical). Is apt to claim 
descent from or kindred with it, or alternations of metamor¬ 
phosis into or out of it, and sometimes uses its effigy on 
memorial pillars, on posts carved into a kind of genealogical 
treet or tattoos or paints of scarifies it on the skin, in different 
cases and places. 

To what extent the blood-feud is taken op by all members 
of the slain man's lotcm^ 1 am not fully aw^arer k varies in 
different regions. The eating or slaying of the totem by a 
person of the totem name is, in places, believed to be 
punished by disease or death; a point which the late Mr. 
J. J. Atkinson observed among the natives of New Cale¬ 
donia {US^ pities me), Mr. Atkinson happened to be con¬ 
versing with some natives on questions of anthropology, 

■ Tpit/ftism |i. I. 
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when his servanL brought in a I bard which he had kilkd* 
On this onv of the natives exhibited great distres^^ saying, 
” Why have you killed my father: we were talking of my 
fatheri and he came to us/' The son (his name w as Jericha) 
then wrapped the dead lizard up in leaves^ and re^^ercntly 
laid the body in the bush. This w'as not a case tike that 
of the Zulu /{//iioBit the seqients that haunt houses, and are 
believed to be the vehicles of the souls of dead kinsfolk* 
The other natives present had for their father,'* one a 
mouse^ another a pigeon, and so on. If any one ate his 
animal," father/' sores broke out on him, and Mr. Atkinson 
was shown a w'oman thus afflicted for having eaten her 
" father/' But [ do not find in his papers* that a man wdth 
a mouse for father miglit not marry a woman of the mouse 
set, nor have I elseivhere been abkto ascertain w^hat is New 
Caledonian practice on this point.^ WTicn Mr* Atkinson 
made these observations (1874) heliadotily heard of totems 
in the novels of Cooper and other romancers* 


Tendency to find Totemism where it does not 

EXIST* 

This example is hero cited becausei as far as t am aware, no 
other anthropologist has observ'ed this amount of totem ism 
in New Caledonia- Students are divided into those who 
have a bias in favour of finding totemism every ivhere, and 
those who aver, wilh unconcealed delight, that in this or 
the other place there are no totems^ Such negative state- 
merits must aiw^ays be received with caution- An European 
may live long among savages before he really know^s them, 

‘ Thtt kindly Miuli me cxtrantB from on ** Nottre 

jur ta Nonvell^ dmwn up for tke FXria ExhiMtkm of Tbc 
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and, withoiit possessing totemism in full measure, many 
races retain obvious fragiuents of the institution. 

Mr. Tylor has censured the use of iKc terms " totems ” 
and " totem-clans " with respect to the Fijians and Samoans, 
where certain animals, not to be eaten, arc believed to be 
vehicles or shrines of certain gods. It is a very probable 
conjecture (so probable, 1 think, as almost to amount to a 
certainty) that the creatures whii h are now the shrines of 
Fijian or Samoan gods of the family, or of higher gods, were 
once totems in an earlier stage of Samoan, and Fijian society 
and belief. As I have said elsewhere, "In totemietic 
countries the totem Is respected himself, in Samoa the 
animal b worshipful because a god abides within him. 
This appears to be a theory by which the reflective Samoans 
have explained to themselves w'hat was once pure totem- 
ism," ‘ But I must share in Mr. Tyloris protest against 
using the name of “totem" for a plant or animal which is 
regarded as the shrine of a god. Such thorough totemists 
as some of the North American Indians or the Australians 
do not explain their totems as the shrines of gods, for they 
have no such gods to serve as e.'iplanallons. myth 

appears to be the Samoan or Fijian w'ay of accounting for 
the existence of worshipful and friendly plants and animals. 
Thus, at all events, and unluckily, the phrase " tlie totem* 
god " is introduced into our speculations, and the cult of the 
*'totcm*godis confused with the much more limited respect 
paid by savages to actual totems. However attractive the 
theory of " the totem-god" may be, we cannot speak of 
" totems " where a god incarnate in a plant or animal is 
concerned. Such a dejty may be a modified survival of 
totemism, but a totem he is not. Moreover, it is hardly safe 
to say that, in the Samoan ease, the god is “ developed from; 
a totem," we only know that the god has got into suspiciously 
totemLstic society. On the whole, wfc cannot be too cautious 

^ Tylor^ flU TsisfriiSfUt ppi. 141-143- 
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in speaking of totems and totemisnii and we must be 
specially careful not to exaggerate the more or less religious 
respect with which lotems are, in many cases* regarded. 
The Australians^ as far as they have the idea of a creative 
being, Boiarne, ^foo^e1^, and so forth^ do not regard their 
totems as shfjnes or incarnations of him. That appears to 
be the later speculation of peoples who, probably by way 
of animism and ancestor worshipi are already in the stage 
of poljtheism. Totems in their earliest known stage have 
very llLtle to do with religion, and probably, in origin, had 
nothing religious about them. 

Savage Speculations as to the OitfGiN of Totemism. 

Peoples who are still In the totemistic stage, as we have 
seen, know nothing about the beginnings of the institution. 
All that they tell the civiiUed inquirers is no more than the 
myth handed down by their owm tradition. Thus the Dieri 
or Dieydc> in Australia (as w^e have elsewhere remarked), 
say that tlie totems were appointed by the ancestors for the 
purpose of regulating marriages after consultation with 
Mum Mura, or with '*the" Muramura. The Woeworung, 
according to Mr- Howitt, have a similar legend.^ It is not 
necessaiyp here, to ask whether Mum Mura isthe Supreme 
Being’* (Gason, Howitt) or ''ancestral spirits" (Fisoti).^ 
The most coininon savage myth is of the Darwinian variety; 
each totem-kin is descended from, or evolved out of, the 
plant or animal type which supplies its totem. Again, as In 
fairytales, a woman gave birth to animals, whence the totem 
kins derive their decent. In North West America totems 
are often accounted for by mytlis of ancestral heroes who 
had adventures with this or that animal. ^*'Tbe Tlmgit" 
(Thlinket) '^hold that souls of ancestors are reborn in 
childrenp that a man will be reborn as a man, a wolf as a 
wolf* a mven as a raven/* Nevertheless the totems are 

I Howhi, Oif iJkf Tridti^ p. note* iSS&i 
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regarded as relatives and protectors/^ and it is csplained 
thatj in the pastj a human ancestor had an adventure with 
this or that animal^ whence he assumed his totem armorial 
bearings,^ tn precisely the same way amytbi a very late 
mythj was invented about the adventure of a Stewart with, 
a lipitp to account for the Lyon of the Stewarts.'® The 
Haidas and ThlinkclSp believing as they do that humart souls 
are reborn humane cannot hold that a bestial soul animates 
a mant say, of the Raven totem. The Arunta, on the other 
hand, suppose that the souls of animals Avhich evolved into 
human beings, are reincarnated in each child born to the 
tribe. "' Two clans of Western Australia, who are named 
after a small opossum and a little fish^ think that they are so 
called because they used to Uve chiefly on these creatures/'* 
This myth has some support in modem opinion i the kins, 
it is argued, received their totem names from the animals 
and plants ivhich mainly formed their food supply, though 
now their totems are sparingly eaten by them. Tliese 
legends and others are clearly setiological mythsj like the 
Samoan hypothesis that gods are incarnate In tlic totems. 
Tfic myths merely try to explain the original connection, 
between men and totems^ and are constructed on the lines 
of savage ideas about the relations of all things in the 
universe, all alike being per&onaJiand rational, and capable 
of inter-breeding, and of shape-shifting. Certain Kalaman* 
tans of Sarawak will not eat a species of deer,because "an 
ancestor became a deer of this kind. ^ All such fablesj of 
course, are valueless as history i and^ in the savage stage of 
the intellect, such myths were inevitable. 

Modern Theories. 

Mr. McLennan himself at first had a theoryj which* as 
far as I heard him speak of it, w^a.s more or less akin to my 
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awn. But he fibindoncd it, says his brmlier, Mr, Daniel 
Me Lennan^ for reasons that to him appeared eondusive, 
I ought to mention that Mr. H. Keane informed me, 
several years agOj that he had indcpcndentl}' evolved a 
theory akin to mine, of ivhieh, as it then stoodj 1 had 
published some hint. Mr, Keane's printed statement of 
his theory J have not read. In 1884* I isTOte, ■'* People 
united by contignityj and by the blind sentiment of kinship 
not yet brought into explicit consciousness, might mark 
themselves by a badge, and might thence derive a name, 
and, later^ might invent a myth of their descent from the 
object which the badge represented/’ But why should such 
people mark themselves by a badge, and why* if they did, 
should the mark be, not a decorative or symbolic pattern, 
hul the representation of a plant or animal? These ques¬ 
tions [ cannot answer, and my present guess is not identical 
wllh tliat of 1884. 

Meanwhile let us keep one point steadily before our minds. 
Totemisrtir at a first glance, seems a perfectly crazy and 
irrational set of bcltefs,and might think, with Dr. Johnson, 
that there is no use in looking for rea^n among the freaks 
of irTational people- But man is never iirationah His 
reason for doing thist or believing that, may seem a bad 
reason to us* but a reason he always had for his creeds and 
conduct, and he had a reason for his totem belief, a reason in 
congruity with his limited knowledge of facts and with his 
theory of the universe. For all things he wanted an explana¬ 
tion, what he wanted a reason for, in totemism, was 

the nature and origin of the connection between his own 
and the neighbouring groups and the plant or animal names 
w hich they bore* Messrs. Spencer and Gillen write ** what 
gave rise, in the first instance, to the association of particular 
men with particular animals and plants, it is impossible to 
say.” But it is not impoaslhle to guess* with more or less 
of probability. The connection once established, savages 
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guessed at its origin ■ their guesses, as always^ were itiythsi 
and Wire of every conceivable kind* The myth of descent 
from or kinship with the animal Or plants the Darwinian 
myth, docs not stand alone. Every sort of myth wns 
fashioned, w^as believed, and influenced conduct. Our 
business Ls to form our own guess as to the original con¬ 
nection between men and their totems, a guess which shall 
be consistent with human nature, 

Mr, hUx MOllkr*s Theorv. 

Many such guesses by civilised philosophers ciEtst. We 
need not dwell long on that of Mr. Mas Muller* akin^ as it 
is, to my own early conjecture* *® a totem is a clan-mark, 
then a clan-name, then the name of the ancestor of the clan 
and lastly the name of something w^orshipped by the clan/' * 
We need not dwelt on this, because the kind of ‘^clan-inark'* 
referred to on a pdlar outside o£ the quarters of the clan, in 
a village, is peculiar to North America, and to people dwell¬ 
ing in fijted settlements* Among the nomadic Australians* 
we have toteiriisTn without the settlements^ without the totem- 
pillar* without the clao-mark ** on the pillar* w hich, thus, 
cannot be the first step in totemisni. Again, the *^c!an- 
oame/^ or group-name, must be earlier than the " clan- 
mark/* w'ldch merely expresses it^ just as my name is prior 
to mv visiting card, or as the name of an inn, Tlie Red Lion* 
is prior to the sign representing that animal. Obviously w e 
have to ask first, wAenct' iAc cian-nsm^j or group- 

jjiime t 

Mr. Herbert Spexcer's Theory. 

The conjecture of Mr. Herbert Spencer, again* need not 
detain us.* He supposes a man named by an animal name 
or nickname, like Wolf the Unw'ashed in the Saga, or Sitting 
Bull of the Sioux* Such personal names, or nicknames, are 
very common. The man dies, and, on the hypothesis* is 
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worshipped as an ancestor, under A/r n&nte^ A 

oonftision arises^ people come to think that the animal which 
they revere is not the dead maiij but the creature whose 
name he bore. 

As totem names usually^ and at first, probably always, come 
through the maternal side, and as ancestors in low savagery' 
are easily forgotten (their very names being tabued)^ and as 
personal names derived from animals continue to be every¬ 
day affairs, this derivation of the totem is highly improbable. 
No confusion w^as likely to arise. Againt thb derivation is 
impossible I where the totemists, as in AnstmUa^ are not 
aneestor-^vorshippers at all| as certainly the Australians are 
not. Mr. Spencer's theory does not quite explain how' in 
reaJly primitive society wdth descent in the female line^ the 
name of a male ancestor became Aerediiarj^.. 

Mr. FkAZER's Theories. 

The hypotheses of Mr, J, G. Fraser arc purely provisional. 
He starts from the idea so common in A/urcAeaf of the 
person whose soul,^^ life/' or strengthj” is secretly 
hidden in an animal, plant, or other object. The owner of 
the soul wraps the " souUbox " up in a mystery, it is the 
central secret of his existence, for he may be slain by any 
one w^bo can discover and destroy his “ soul-box/^ Next, 
Mr. Ffajscr offers many cases of this actual belief and prac¬ 
tice among savage and barbarous peoples i and as a freak or 
survival^ the idea is found even among the civilised. Wc 
meet the superstition in the Melanesian group of islands 
(w^hcre totemism is all but extinct)ii and perhaps among the 
Zulus, with their serpent IdAloei, whose life is associated 
w ith their own. Mr. Atkinson's Nevv Cakdoniansp however, 
did not think that death inflicted on their animal " fathers 
involved danger to tbcmselvesj though it distressed them 
as an outrage to sentiment. Then wc have the **bush- 
souls/' (one soul out of four in the possession of each 
individual), among the natives of Calabar. These souls^ 
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Miss Kingsley wrote> are never in plants* but always in 
wi/d beastji^ and are rccogtiisable only by second-sighted 
men. The ** bush^soul of a man is often that of his sotiST 
the daughters often inherit the mother's " bush-soul-': or 
children of both sexes may take after the bush-soul of cither 
father or mOther. The natives will not injure their bush- 
soul beasts. Nothing is known as to pmhibitiofi of marriage 
between persons of the same bush-soul (!ere we have 
really something akin to the totem, the bush-souls being 
hereditary, at least for one generation. But this is among 
a house-dwellingt agricultural people^ far above the state of 
real savagery ; not among a primitive people. 

The Zapotecs of Central Americai again^ choose, by a 
method of divination, "a or second self/' an animal 
for each child at its birth. It is^ by the nature of the case^ 
not hemditable. The usually a beastp of each 

Indian of Guatemala is well known; and is discovered on 
the monition of a dream, by each LndmduaL Therefore it 
cannot be hercditable. The sexes^ in Australia, have each 
a friendly and protecting species of animai; say a bat for 
all men, a nightjar for women : indeed^ in AustraJia, all 
the elements of nature have tlicir place in the cosmic tribe. 
To injure the animal of cither seXj is to injure one of the 
sex. There is no secret about the matter. 

Mr. Fraaer then argues ** the explanation -which holds 
good of the one/" (say the sex-totem/' or ** personal 
totem"), ought equally to hold good of the other/' (the 
group-iotem). ** There fore the reason why a tribe/' (I 
venture to prefer to say " kin " as there axe many totem 
in each "tribe") "revere a particular species of animals 
or plants . . , * and call themselves after itj would 
seem to be a belief that the life of each individual of 
the tribe is bound up with some one plant or animal of the 
species, and that his or her death would be the consequence 
of killing that particular animal, or destroying that par¬ 
ticular plant," Mr. Frazer thinks that "this explanation 
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squa^res weU^^ with Sir George Grey's descriptipn of a 
Kc&cng or totem in Western Australia. There a native 
gives His totem ** a lair show '' before Hilling it, always 
affording it a chance of escape^ and never killing it in its 
sleep. He only does not shoot his kindred animal sifiing; 
and his plant he only spares " in certain circumstances, and 
at a particular period of the year.** Mr. Frazer writes that 
as the man does not know which individual of the species 
of plant or animal **is specially dear to him, he is obliged 
to spare them aJh for fear of injuring the dear one/' But 
the man, it seems^ from Grey's account^ does not spare " 
any of them; he kills or plucks them " reluctantly/' and in 
a sportsmanlike manner, never without affording them a 
chance of escape." In a case of Sir George Grey'sj the 
killing of a crow hastened the death of a man of the crow 
totem I who had been ailing for some days. But the 
.Australians do not all think that to kill a man's Lotem is to 
kill the man. Somebody's totem is killed whenever any 
animal is slain. Mr. Frazer now finds that the Battas, for 
example^ " do not in set terms affirm their eternal soul to 
be in their totems^" and 1 am not aware that any totem- 
ists do make this assertion. They freely offer all other 
sorts of mythical explanations as to what iheir totems 
originally w'ere* as to the origin of their connection with 
their totemsj but never say that their totems are their 
** souUboxes/’^ 

Mr. Frazer has an answer to this objection, How 
close must be the conceaJmetil,how' impenetrable the reserve 
in w hich he/* (the savage)^ hides the inner keep and citadel 
of his being/' The giant in the tries to keep the 

secret of his ** soul-box/' much more then docs ^Uhe timid 
and furtive savage/' " i\o Inducement that can be offered 
is likely to tempt him to imperil his soul by revealing its 
hiding place to a stranger. It is therefore no matter for 
surprise that the central mystery of the savage's life should 
so long have remained a secret^ and that w^e should be left 
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to piece it together fraiTi scattered hints and fragments, and 
from the recollections of it which linger in fairy tales. 

On reflection, we cannot but see the flaw in this reason¬ 
ing. No savage has revealed te Eurepean inquirers that 
hj$ totem is his “soul-bo^t.'* But every other mvuge knows 
his fatal secret. Every savage, well aware (by the hypo¬ 
thesis) that his own totem is the hiding-place of his soul, 
knows that the totems of bis enemies are the hiding-places 
of their souls. He wants to kill hts enemies, and he 
has an easy mode of doing so, merely to shoot down 
every specimen of their totems. His enemies will then 
die, when he is lucky enough to destroy their "soul- 
boxes." Now’ I am not aware, in the destructive magic 
of savages, of a single case in which a totem is slain, 
or tortured, for the purpose of slaying or torturing a man 
of that totem All other sorts of sympathetic magic are 
practised, but where is the evidence for that sort, which 
ought to be of considerable diffusion ? ‘ The supposed 
" secret" of savage life is no secret to other savages. Each 
tells any inquirer what his “ day " or totem is- He blazons 
his totem proudly. The nearest approach to invidious 
action against a totem, with which I am acquainted, is the 
killing by the Kurnai women, of the men's " ses-totem," 
when the young men are backward w'ooers. The purpose 
is to produce a fight between lads and lasses, a rude form 
of flirtation, after which engagements or elopements are 
apt to follow,^ 

Mr. Fraser tentatively suggests another, a rival or a sub¬ 
sidiary solution of the problem Among the Arunta and 
other tribes, " the toiemlc system has a much wider scope, 
its aim being to provide the community with a supply of 
food and all other necessaries by means of certain magical 
ceremonies, the perfonnance of which is distributed among 

^ 1 am havsted by ibe impwssma that t have ni;t ciamplea, but wh«te, I 
know cinL 
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the vaHous tatcm groups.” That is to say, these totemic 
magical ceremonies K«t> exist for the purpose of propagating 
and prescr%'ing animals or vcgetahks, which, by the former 
theory, were " sou I •boxes/' but are Later to be kilted for 
foocL This would endanger the lives of the tribesmen, but 
to risk thai is quite in accordance with the practical turn of 
the Arunta miniL Mr, Fraier has, indeed, suggested a 
probable method of reconciling his earlier hypothesis, that 
a totem ivas a soul-box, with hLs later theory, that the 
primal object of totem'groups was to breed their totems 
for food/ 

Mr. Fraacr observes " it ts not as yet clear how far the 
particular theory of totemlsrn suggested by the Central 
Australian system is of general application, and . . , . in the 
uncertainty which still hangs over the origin and meaning 
of toiemism, it seems scarcely worth while to patch up an 
old theory w'hich the next new' facts may perhaps entirely 
demolish/' He then cites the Amnta belief that their 
ancestors of ” the dream time" <who were men evolved 
out of animals or plants, these objects being their totems) 
kept their souls (like the giant of the fairy tale) in stone 
ckuringas, which they hung on poles when they went out 
hunting. We thus have a va et vient between each man, 
and the spirit of the plant or animal out of which he was 
evolved. That spirit (in origin the spirit of an animat or 
plant) is handed down with the stone churinge^ and is 
reincarnated in each child, who is thus an incarnation of the 
original totem. Such is the Amnta theory, and thus each 
living Arunta is the totem's soul-box, while, to savage 
reasoners, the totem-soul may, perhaps, seem to also tenant 
each plant or animal of its species. 

This is a logical theory of totemisni, but so far, we know 
the facts on w'hich it is based chiefly among one extraordinary 
tribe of anomalous development We have still to ask, what 
was the original connection of the men with the plants and 

I liLp p ikute ^ 
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animab. which the Arunta explain by ih^ir myth. Was 
that cQnnection originally one of magic-working by each 
group! its totem spcciesi andt if so* why or ho\%" did the 
groups first select their plants and animals ? Mr, Haddon's 
theory, presently to be criticisedj may elucidate that point 
of departure. 

SuGCEsnoN OF Mr. N. VV- THO>rAs. 

As [ am writing;^ a theory, or suggestion^ by Mr. N. W* 
Tliomas appears in Man (igo^j Ko S5). Mr, Thomas 
begins with the spirit which dwells in an Africao fetish^ and 
becomes the servant of its owmer- The magical apparatus 
** may be a bag of skin containing parts of various animab- 
Such an animal may be the familiar of the owner, liis 
messenger! or an spirit that possesses him;” similar 
beliefs are held about the werwolf. Now the American 
[ddian has hts medicine-bag/" " The contents are the 
skin, feathers, or other part of the totem animal*” 

Distittgno: They are parts, not of *'the totem^animal,” 
but of the c/iosffn animal of Uic individual, often called his 
mamiti. If ive say totem-animal ” wc beg the ques¬ 

tion ; we identify the totem tvith the mirniin of theindividuaL 
It may be true, as Mr, Thomas says^ that *Hhe basis of 
tndiviiiud/ totemism seems to be the same as that of 
fetishism ” but 1 am not discussing " individual totembm,” 
but real grou[>-totemism* Mr- Thomas also is clear on this 
point, but, turning to Australia, he says that ''the individual 
totem seems to be confined to the medicine-man,'* From 
information by Mrs, Langlob Parkerj I doubt the truth of this 
idea, A confessedly vague reminiscence of Mr, Rusden 
does not help us. Speaking of an extinct tribe on the 
Hunter River^ N-S-W., he ^ays that he " does not recollect 
all their class divisions, they distinctly had the great divisions 
Yippai,” (Ippai) "and Kombo” (Kumbo). "Apropos of 
the generic names ” (whatever these may be), “ the Geawre- 
gal had a superstitinn that f!very had ivitbin himself an 
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affinity to the spirit of some beast, birdj or reptile- Not 
that he sprung from the creature in any way/" (as is a 
common totemic myth^ ttiat the spirit which was in 

him was akin to that of the creature/' This is vague* 
Mr. Rusden does not say that his native informant said* 
that the spirit"^ was the man*s totem in eachcase.^ But 
Mr. Thomasron this evidencej writes, This belief suggests 
that the interpretation suggested for individual totem ism 
can also be applied to clan Loteiuism ;apparently because, 
among the extinct tribe, not only sorcerers, but, in this case, 
rg^cry tfwe w^as the receptacle of an animal (not a plant) 
spirit. But even granting Mr. Thomas's notion, (unsup¬ 
ported, I think, by evidence), that an American Indian 
thinks that the spirit of bis animal maiiitti dweils Aiithin 
him, obviously the animal spirifs of the Gcawc-gal may be 
the spiritS“not of their kin-totems, if they had any—but 
of their individual maniYuSy which we do not know to be 
confined to sorcerers. Every one is a sorcerer, better or 
worse, in a society where every one works magic. 

Next, the werwolf has a way of returning to look at ” 
(to 1 think)/ the body 01 his victim. Now in Nortli 
Queensland, as in Scotland, the body of a dead man is 
.surrounded with dust or ashes, (flour in Scotland), and the 
dust is inspected, to find the tracks of some bird or animah^ 
From such marks, if any, the totem of the malefactor is 
inferred.'" The malefactor is the person whoj by the usual 
superstition, is thought magically to have caused the death 
of the tribesman. These facU seem best interpreted if we 
suppose that in North Queensland the sorcerer is believed 
to return in animal fonrip and that the form is that of his 
totemp for in no other way does it seem possible to identify 
the man's totem by observing the footsteps."' 

Is the man’s kin-totem meant? IF $0, the process could 
not identify *' the malefactor*’—there are hundreds of men 

* A'amilarci aitd A'mrmit\ p. a&w 
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of his totem, I5 his msniiu or " individual totem ” meant ? 
Then the process might he successful, but has no concern 
with the origin of hereditary kiti-totcmism. Indeed Mr, 
Thomas ” leaves the applicability of I he theory to group- 
totemism for subsequent consideration.” We shall show 
—indeed, in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s ease We have shoW'O- • 
the difficulty of deriving kin-totemism from the or 

" obsessing spirit ” if Mr. Thomas pleases, of the individual. 
This point, as is said, Mr. Tliomas reserves for Jater con¬ 
sideration. 


Dr. Wilken's Theory. 

We now come to a theory which exists in many shapes, 
but in all is vitiated, I think, by the same emor of reasoning. 
Mr. Tylor, however, has lent at least a modified approval to 
the hypothesis as mooted by the late Dutch anthropologist, 
Dr. Wilken, of Leyden. Mr. Tylor writes, " If it does not 
completely solve the totem-problem, at any rate it seems to 
mark out its main lines.” Unluckily the hypothesis of Dr. 
Wilken is perhaps the least probable of all. The materials 
are found, not in a race so comparatively early as the 
Australians or Adamanese, but among the settled peoples 
of Malay, Sumatra, and Melanesia. By them, in their 
tables of precedence, " the crocodile Is regarded as equal in 
rank to the Dutch resident." Crocodiles are looked on as 
near kinsmen of men who, when they die, expect to become 
crocodiles. To kill crocodiles is murder. " So it is with 
tigers, whom the Sumatrans w'orship and ca.ll ancestors.” 

Mr. Tylor observes, “ Wilken sees in this transmigration 
of souls the link which connects tote mis m with ancestor 
worship," and thinks that Dr. Codrington’s remarks on 
Melanesian ways add weight to this opinion. In Melanesia, 
as Dr. Codrington reports, an influential man, before his 
death, will lay a ban, or tabu, on something, ^ay a banana, 
or a pig. He says that he ” will be in " a shark, a banana, 
a bird, a butterfly, or what not, Dr. Codrington’s informant, 
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Mr. Sleighi of Lifui creature would be sacred to 

his family/' they would cuJl it ** papa/^ arid ** offer it a young 
cocoautit/^ ** Biti i/sey did nd<^p^ iJtus /&e name of a 

The children of papaj who chose to be a bulterfly 
(like Mr, Thomas Ha)Tje3 Bailey) do not call themselves 
The Butterflies/^ nor docs the butterfiy name mark their 
exogamous limit. Mr. Tylor concludes ** an ancestor, 
having lineal descendants among men and sharkst or men 
and owlSp is thus the founder of a toLem-family> which mere 
increase may convert into a totem-clan, already provided 
with its animaj name/^ This conclusion is tentative;^ and 
put forth with Mr, Tylor s usual caution- But, as a matter 
of factp no totem-kin is actually founded thus, for example in 
Melanesia. The institutions of that regioni as w^e can sho\\\ 
really illustrate the way out of* not the way intOp totem- 
ism. Moreover the hypothesis as eiKpre,ssed by Mr. Tylor 
in the words cited, must be deemed unfortunatep because it 
takes for granted that “the Patriarchal theory*^ of the origin 
of the so-called “ clanp" or totem groupp is correct. A male 
ancestor founds a family, w^hichswellSp “by natural increase/* 
into a “clan/" The ancestor is worshipped under the name 
of Butterfly; hi$ descendants, the clan founded by him, arc 
named Butterflies. But all this can only happen where male 
ancestors are remembered, and are worshipped, where 
descent is reckoned in the tnale Hncp and where, as among 
ourselves, a remembered male ancestor founds a house, as 
Tam o' the Cowgate founded the house of Haddington. In 
short Dr, Wilken has slipped back into the Patriarchal theory. 
Now', among totemists like the Australians, ancestors are 
not remembered I their names are tabued, they are not 
worshipped, they do not found families.^ 

Miss Alice Flctchek's Theorv. 

An interesting variant of this theor)' is offered, as regards 
the Omaha tribe of North America, by Miss Alice Fletcher, 

' Tylur, Ji^sMorii ^ pp. /. A- /., xxvui 
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whose ki^Qw ledge of the inner mind of that people is no less 
remarkable than her scientific caution.^ The conclusion of 
Miss Fletchcr^s valuable essay shows at a glance, that her 
hypothesis contains the same fundamental error as that of 
Dr. Wilkcn: namely^ the totem of the kin ts derived from 
the manitUi or personal friendly object of an individuals^ a 
male ancestor. This cannot, ive repeat, hold good for that 
early stage of society which reckons descent in the female 
lincg and in which male ancestors do not found houses, clans, 
namesj or tatem-kins- 

The Omaha men, at puberty, after prayer and fasting, 
choose m^nilus suggested in dreams or vbionsH Miss 
Fletcher writes, As totems could be obtained but in one 
way — ^through the rite of the vision—the totem of a gens 
must have come into existence in that manner, and must have 
represented the manifestation of an ancestor's vision, that 
of a man whose ability and opportunity served to make him 
the founder of a family, of a group of kindred Avho dvrelt 
together, fought together, and learned the value of united 
strength/* * 

It is needless to remark that this explanation cannot 
explain the origin of totem ism among tribes where descent 
is reckoned in the female line, and where no man becomes 
the founder of a family/* The Omaha, a house-dwelling, 
agricultural tribe, w^ith descent in the male line, with priests, 
and departmental gods, a tribe, too, among Tivhom the 
nmniiu is not bcreditable, can give us no line as to the 
origin of totemism. Miss Fletcher's theory demands the 
he reditable character of the individual manitut and yet it is 
never inherited. 

Mr. Hill-Tout*s Theorv. 

Mr. Hill-Tout has evolved a theory out of the cusLoms of 
the aborigines of British Columbia, among whom ^*the clan 
^ Tkt sk^ Toltm, Bj Alict C- Flcichef- (Salcra Pres, 

x%) 
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totems are a development of the personal or individua] 
totem Or tutelar spirit.’* The Salish tribes, in fact, seek 
for '■ rif/ifl, or tutelar spirits," and these "gave rise to the 
personal totem,” ansuering to manltu^ nyarong^ ttagua/, 
and so forth. " From the personal and family crest is but 
a step to the clan crest," Unluckily, trith descent in the 
female line, the step cannot be taken. Mr, Hill-Tout takes 
a village-inhabiting tribe, a tribe of village communities, as 
one in which totemism is only nascent. "The village 
community apparently formed the original unit of organisa¬ 
tion. But the Australians, who have not come within 
measurable distance of the village community, have already 
the organisation of the totem-kin. Interesting as is Mr. 
Hill-Tout’s account of the Salish Indians, we need not 
dwell longer on an hypothesis which makes village com¬ 
munities prior to the evolution of totemism* What he 
means by saying that "the getts has developed into the 
clan," I am unable to conjecture. The school of Major 
Powell use "gtas" of a totem-kin wnth male, "elan " of a 
totem kin with female, descent. Mr, Hill-Tout cannot 
mean that male descent is being converted into descent in 
the female line ? As he writes of " a four-dan system, 
each clan being made up of groups of genfesl' he may take 
a clan to signify what is usually called a " pbratry " or 
"class division." ‘ 

Messrs* Hose and *McDol'cali_ 

Among other efforts to show how the hereditary totem of 
a group might be derived from the special animal or plant 
friend of an individual male, may be noticed that of Messrs. 
Hose and McDougall.* The Ibans, or Sea Dyaks, of 
Saraw-ak ate probably of Malay stock, and are "a very- 
imitative people " of mixed, inconsistent, and extravagant 

* "The Origin of ihc TotentLEm of the Inlubitanti. of British Coliunbl* " 
^HsatiwuM^ Sefitl^cf Ctumda, Second Scries voU vu., i9oi*i«». 
Quuriich, Lemdon* 
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beliefs. They have a god of agriculture, and^ of coursej are 
therefore remote from the pricuitive ; beiug rice-farmers. 
They respect IVjrar{>ngSt or spirit-helpersthough Mr* 
Hose lived among them for fourteen years vvilhout knowing 
what a Nyaraitg is. It seems usually to be the spirit of 
some ariceslorp or dead relative^ but not always so ^ ” 

The spirit first appears to an Iban in a dreamp in human form^ 
and the fbanp on awakingp Looks for the A^yar^Jig in any 
casual beasts or quarts crystal^ or queer root or creeper. So 
far the Nyarcrtg is a fetish* Only about two per cent, of 
men have Ny^rengs, If the thing be an animal, the Iban 
respects the other creatures of the species. “ In some 
cases the cult of a Nyarctig will spread through a whole 
family or household/^ Australian individuals have also their 
secret animal friends, like nyar&Ftgs Axid tmguahf but these 
are never hcreditary^ What iV hereditary is the totem of 
the kin, which may not be alteredj or so seldom that it 
would be hard to find a modem esampie , though change^ 
of totems may have occurred wherip tn the pristine treks ** 
of the race, they reached regions of new' fauna and flora. 
^*The children and grandchildren,** our authors go oHj 
among the I bans, will usually respect the species of animal 
to which a man*s jVyarong belongSi and perhaps sacrifice 
fowls or pigs to it occasionally/^ Of course primitive “ 
man has no domesticated animals, and does not sacrifice 
anything to anybody. "Mf the great grandchildren of a man 
behave well to bis Nyar&ng^ it will often befriend them just 
as much as its original prat^g^J* It is not readily conceive 
able that among very early men and w^here the names of 
the dead are tabued, the w isest great-grandchild knows who 
his great-grandfather was. Still, though the great-grand* 
father was forgotten, his Nyar^frig —it may he said—vvould 
be held in perpetual memory, and become the totem of a 
group. But this b not easily to be conceded^ because there 
would be the competition of the JVyarengs of each genera¬ 
tion to crush the ancient Ny&r^ftg / moreover* the totemj in 
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truly primitive timesp is not iBlierited from fathers, but from 
mothers. 

Our authors say that, in some casesp ^*all the members of 
a man's family, and all his descendants, and, if he be a chief, 
all the members of the cottimuuity over which he rules,-' 
may come to share in the benefits of his Nyar&ngi and in 
its riles. But all this of chiefs, and great-grandchildren of 
a known great-grand fat heti all this occurring to-day among 
an imitative and agriculturaJ people with departmental 
deities^ and domesticated animals^ cannot give us a line to 
the Origin of TotemUm among houseless nomads, who tabu 
the memoiy^ of their dead, and, as a rule, probably reckoned 
descent on the female side^ so that a niJin coutd not inherit 
his fathers totem. \Ve must try' to see how really early 
men became totemic* Mr* Frazer observ'es ^'it is quite 
possible that, as some good authorities incline to believCi 
the clan-totem has been developed out of the individual 
totem by inheritance/^ and Miss Alice C. Fletcher has been 
cited as holding this process to be probable in North 
America.' All such theories are based on the beliefs and 
customs of modern savages advancing, like the American 
rndians of to-day, towards what is technically styled "bar¬ 
barism/^ It was not in the state of barbarism, but in a 
saA'agery no longer extanti that totem ism was evolved. 
Totem ism derived from inhe riUnce of a male ancestor's 
special ^"spirit-helper” is checked by the es&ential condi¬ 
tions of people who are settled, agricultural, and given to 
reckoning descent in the male line. No more can be 
produced, in such a state than " abortive beginnings of 
totemism.” ’ Exogamy is never reached on these lines^ 
and totem ism is behind, not in front, of dl such peoples! 
Totemism arose in the period of the Group, not of the 
family-founding male ancestor. 

Messrs* Hose and MacDougall, it is to he noted, do not 

* Golden p. noftf 5. 
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say that totem ism Is now being developed in Sarawak, out 
of nyarongs. They only say I hat it perhaps might be s* 
developed ** IQ the absence dE unfavourable conditions/’ If 
there existed ‘^prosperous families/’ each with a nyarong, 
other familes would dream of rtyar&ngSi and it would become 
rather disrepuLable to have none- So a system of class 
totems would be established/"^ But male kinship^ agricuU 
turop metal-working^ chiefship, and large houses w^ere cer¬ 
tainly non-existent w^hen totem ism w^as first evolved. We 
must not look in such advanced society lor the origin of 
tote ml sm. In Sarawak is a houseless nomadic race, the 
Punans, Among them totemism has not yet been obseni'^cd, 
but they are so little knovvn^ that the present negative 
evidence cannot he regarded as conclusive^ M r^ Hose knew 
the Ibans for fourteen years without learning what a nyiMraag 
is, and itw'as by mere accident that Mr. Atkinson discovered 
the animal fathers’" of the Kanakas^ 

Mr. Haddon’s Theory. 

Mr. Haddon has suggested a theory which he has piinlcd 
in the Praceedingi af the Briiish Assi^einffoii (1^2). On 
this scheme, at a very early period^ groups, reason of 
their local environment, would have special varieties of food. 
Thus, at presentp in New Caledonia, the Sea branch of a 
tribe has coco-nuts, fish of ail sorts, and so forth, while the 
Bush branch has bananas and other commoditiest and the 
Sea and Busk moieties of the tribe meet at markets for pur¬ 
poses of barter. But^ in a really primitive state, there will be 
no cultivationp as there is in New Caledonia. StiU, a coast 
savage might barter crabs for a kangarooj and^ if landed 
property b acknowledgcdt owmers of pinm^trees, or of a 
spot rich In edible grass-seeds, might trade these away for 
lobslers and sea-perch. Not having any idea of real cuIB- 
vation, or of pisciculture (though they may and do have 

close** seasons^ under tabu), the savages may set about 
working magic for their specialities in food. Thus ii is cun- 
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ceivable that the fishers might com* to be gained " crab- 
mcnj "^Mobster-mcn/* “^^cuttle-fish-oierif" by their neighbours, 
whom they would speak of as "'grass-men," '^plum^men " 
" kangaroo-men," and 30 on. When once these names 
were accepted (I presume), and xverc old, and now of nn- 
known or rather forgotten origin, all manner of mj'ths to 
account for ihe cojiiiectlon between the groups and their 
animal names would arise. WTien the myth declared that 
the plants and animaJs were akin to their naine-giving 
creatures, superstitious practices would follows We hive 
seen two case^ in which Australian totem-groups avemed 
that they w'cre named totemically after a smali species of 
opossum, and a fish which their ancestors habitually ate. 
But that is an explanatory myllv ^^aIl cannot live on 
opossums alone, still less on sardines^ 

My own guess admits the possibility of this cause of giving 
plant and animal names to groups^ among other causes. 
But I doubt if this was a common cause. In Australia, 
every' thing that can be eaten if eaten by all the natives of 
a given area, each group having only a tendency to spare 
its own totem, ivhile certaJn other tabus on foods exists In 
this condition of affaifs^ very few groups could have a 
notable variety of food^ except in the case of certain 

fruits, grass-seeds, and insects. For these articles the season 
is almost as brief as the season of the mayfly or the grannom. 

When fruits h in, cat 5 is out," as the pieman said to the 
young lady. During the rest of the year, all the groups in a 
large area will be living on the same large variety of reptileSj 
roots, animals such as rats and lizards, birds, and so forth. 
It does not seem probable that, except as between ihe Sea 
and Bush parts of a tribe, there could he much specialisa* 
tion in matters of diet, during the greater part of the year. 
Therefore I do not think that the derivation of totem-names 
from special articles of food can ever have been common. 
But local knowledge is necessarj' on this point. Are the 
totem-kins of Australia settled on lands peculiarly notable 
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for the phnt 5 and animals whose names they bear? If so, 
that circuin$taiicc may account for the totem-names of each 
group, and — granting that the origin of the names is 
ago forgotteDt and that native speculation has explained 
the names by myths—the rest is easy* 

!t will appear, when we come to my conjecture* that it 
varies from Mr. Haddon’s only on one point* We both 
begin with plant and animal names given by the varions 
groups, jfreiw Tiifh&ni- VVe then suppose (or at least E 
suppose) the origin oi the names to be Eorgotten, and a 
connection to be established between the groups and their 
name-giving objects; a connection which is explained by 
myths, while belief in these gives rise to corresponding 
behaviour—respect for the totem, and for his human kins¬ 
folk. The only diljcrcnce is that my theory suggests several 
sources of the names, while Mr. Idaddon offers only one 
source, special articles of food and barter* Kindreds* to 
be sure, are n<m named, not from what they eat (scores of 
tbings)j but from the one thing which (as a kindred) they do 
not eat* But this, when once the myths of kinship with 
the totem arose, might he a later development, arising out 
of the myth. In essentials, my conjecture appears to be 
in harmony with Mr Haddon's—the two* of course* were 
independently evolved* 

On one point I perceive no difficulty and no difference. 
It has been suggested that Mr. Haddon '^commences with 
the commencement*" whereas* in the hypathetical early age 
which we both contemplate, people had scarcely a sufficient 
command of language to invent nicknames. Why rmjre 
command of language is needed For the ap/rlicaiien of nick¬ 
names* than of names, I do not perceive. In Mr, Haddon’s 
theory* as in mine, names already existed, names of plants 
and animals, fn both of our hypotheses* those names were 
transferred to human, groups; in my conjecture* for a variety 
of reasons; in hb, solely from connection wdth special 
articles of food eaten and bartered by each group* I aru 
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not convinced that, so early, the relations betiveen groups 
would admit of frequent barter; norj as has been said, am I 
certain that many groups could have a very special article 
of food in an age prior to cuUivalion. Buti granting all 
that to Mn Haddon, no more command of language is 
needed by my theoiy^ than by his« Each conjecture postu- 
lates the existence of names of plants and animals, and the 
transference of the names to human groups. If gesture- 
language was prior to spoken tanguagCp in each case gesture- 
niLmes could be employed, as in North America;^ totem 
names are to this day expressed in gesture-language, [n 
my own opinionp man was as human as he U to-day^ when 
totem-names arose^ and as articulate^ But if he was not, 
gesture-language would suffice^ 

[ shall illustrate my Llieoiy from folklore practice. We 
might do the same for Mr. Haddon^s^ We talk of ** the 
Mufliii-man,^^ the man who sells muflins. A Faiksiitd 
says: 

** She ftll is Icivc^ with Ibt txi^t mnui 
nan who lelU tbe mest 1 ^ 

We call one person “ The Engllsfa Opium Eater/^ another 
" The Oyster Eater^'^ another *^The Irish Whiskey Drinker," 
Here are nicknames derived from dealing itii or special 
consumption of^ articles of food, 

Many others occur in my folklore and savage lists of 
group-names. They ail itnply at least much command of 
language^ as the names, ultimately totem-names, given for 
various reasons in my theory * Thus Mr, Had don and 
myself do not seem to me to differ on this point: bb theory 
goes no farther back in culture than "mine does; nay, he 
assumes that barter was a regular institution, w-hich implies 
a state of peacep almost a state of co-operation. 

SrATZMEST OF THE PROBLEM, 

Let US concentratftp now% our attention on the character 
of the genuine totem^ the totem of the group or kin* It is 
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not adopted by the savages on a drearn-warning } caeih 
man or woman for liimseJf or herself; nor Is it chosen for 
each child at birth, nor by a diviner^ as is the nffgunlt hush- 
soul, njareng of Sarawak^ or ihe secret animal friend of 
each individual Australian. A sa\*age inAerits his group- 
totem fiatne. The name of any plant or animnl w^hich he 
may adopt for himself^ or have assigned to him as a per- 
Mjnal name by his patents^ or, so to speaks godparents, 
is n&f his totem. My meaning is, 1 repc^at, that my con¬ 
jecture is Only concerned with hereditary group-totems and 
hereditary totem-naruesi of kindreds^ No others enter into 
my conjecture as to origini WTiat some call personal- 
tolenis>^* adopted by the individual, or selected by others 
for him after his blrthi such as the Calabar bush-squl/^ 
the Sarawak nyatengr the Central Am eric an itagun/^ the 
Banks fsland and the analogous special animal of 

the Australian tribesman (observed chiefly, as far as 1 know, 
by Mn Howltt* and Mrs* Langloli Parker), do not here con¬ 
cern ine* They are not Aereddary gr&u^-numee^ 

The Author's own Conjecture. 

1 now approach my ow*n conjecture as to the origins of 
the genuinep hereditary^ exogamous totemism of groups of 
kin^ (real or imagined). Totemism as we know it, especially 
in some tribes of North America and in Australia, has cer¬ 
tainly, ^ a necessary conditioni that state of mind in which 
man regards all the things in the w^orid as very much on a 
level in personality; the beasts being even more powerful 
than hiinself. Were it not so, the totem myths about humaxL 
descent from beasts and plants—about friendly beasts, beasts 
who may marry men* and about metamorphoses—could not 
have been invented and believed, even to whatever extent 
myths fire believed. So fax, there is probably no difference 
of opinion among anthropologists. The same mental 
condition reveals itself in the habit of adopting, as ive have 
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seen, usually after a fast and in consequence of a dream or 
of an omen, a special bird or beast or other thing as the 
protector and friend of the individual man or woman, after 
which the creature is more or less sacred to the Individual 
and iJieir relations are peculiarly close, H we grant that, in 
various ptacesj one or other Individual man was reckoned 
sacred after death, that he was believed to reappear in the 
guise of his protecting animal or plant (as in Melanesia), and 
that hb sons and grandsons especially revered the brute or 
plant and came to claim descent from it, and to name them¬ 
selves hereditarily from it (wolves, tront, frogs, or what not), 
W'c should get something verj' like a germ of totemism. 
But the objections to this theory have been stated. 

The Connectfon BETtvEEV Groups and Totejfs, 

In all theories, the real problem is, how did the early 
groups get their totem-names? The names once accepted 
and stereotyped implied a connection between each kindred 
and the animal, plant, or other thing in nature whose name 
the kindred bore. Round the mystery of this connection 
the savage mind would play freely, and would invent 
the eitplanatoiy myths of descent from, and kinship or 
other friendly relations with, the name-giving objects. A 
measure of respect for the objects would be established; 
they might not he killed or eaten, except under necessity ; 
magic might be worked by human emus, kangaroos, plum- 
trees, and gnihs for their propagation, as among the Arunta 
and other tribes; or against them, to bar their ravaging of 
the crops, as among the Sioux. As a man should not spear 
a real emu, if the emu was his totem, so he should not 
marry or have an amour with a woman who was also of the 
emu blood. That is part of the tabu. 

All these things, given the savage stage of thought, 
would inevitably follow' from the recognised but mysterious 
between men and the plants and animals from 
which they were named. AH such connections, to the 
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sava^fi;, arc b!ood relatbnstiip^, and such relationship in¬ 
volves the duties which are recognised and performed* 
But Ji^m (/id graufis come to &e na^med & fter the 

piants aftfi animats; the name BUggesting the idea of 
Connection^ and the Idea of connection involnng the duties 
of the totemist to his totem^ and of the totem to- the 
totemist ? 


No ** Disease of Lac^cuage.^' 

The nameSj I repeat, requiring and receiving mythical 
cyplaDations, and the explanations necessarily suggesting 
conduct to matchT are the causes of totemism^ This theory 
is not a form of the philological doclrinc^ Humina. 

This is no case of disease of language^ in Mr+ Max Muller's 
sense of the words. A man is called a catj^ all of his.totem- 
kin are cats. The language is not diseased, hut the man has 
to invent some reason for the name common to his kin. It 
is not even a case of Folk-Etymology^ as when a myth is 
invented to explain the meaning the name of a place, or 
personj or thing* Thus the loch of Duddingston^ near 
Edinburgh^ is explained by the myth that Queen Mary^ as a 
child, used to play at *Mudding** (or skipping) stones across 
the waterp ** making ducks and drakes/* Or again, marma¬ 
lade is derived from Marie ma/ade. Queen Mary, as a 
child, ivas seasick in crossing to France, and asked for con- 
^itite of oranges, hence Marie malade —marmalade.'* In 
both casest the name to he explained is perverted. There 
is no real stone** in Duddingston—**DuddIngs/ town/" 
the ion or tdn of the Duddings; while marmalade ** is a 
late form of "marmalet," a word older than Queen Mary’s 
day. 

An example of a folk-elymology bordering on totcmisin, 
is the supposed descent of Clan Chattan, and of the House 
of Sutherland, from the Wild Cal of their heraldic crests. 
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Now Clan Chattan is named, not from the cat, but from 
Gilta Catain, “ the aeni'ant of Saint Catan,'' a common sort 
of Celtic personal name, as in Gilchrist,' The Sutherland 
cat-crest is, apparently, derived rrotn Catness, or Caithness. 

That name, again, is mythically derived from Cat, one of the 
Seven Sons of Crujthne,who gave their names to the seven 
Piet is h provinces, as Fib to Fife, and so on. These Seven 
Sons of Cniithne, like Ion and Dprus in Greece (lonians, 

Dorians), are mere mythical “eponytooi” or name-giving 
heroes, invented to explain the names of certain districts. 

In totemism this is not so. Not fancied names, like Dud^ 
dingstffwe, or marmslade, are, in totem ism, explained by 
popular etymoiogies. Emu, kangarno, wolf, bear, raven, 
are real, not perverted names; the question is, why are these 
names borne by groups of human beings ? Answers are 
given in all the numerous savage myths, whether of a 
divine ordinance, (Dieri, Woeworung], or of descent and 
kinship of intermarriage with beasts, or of adventures with 
beasts, or of a w'oman giving birth to beasts, or of evolution 
out of bestial types; and all these myths suggest mutual 
duties between men and their totems, as betw-een men and 
their human kinsfolk. It will be seen that here no disease 
of language is involved, not even a v&lks-eiym^hgie (a vera '> 

causa of myth), j 

If it could be shown by philologists that many totem 
names originally meant something other than they now do, 
and that they were misunderstood, and supposed to be . 

names of plants and animals, then "disease of language" , ‘J 

would be present. Thus Xujrof and dperet have really been 
regarded as meaning, each of them, "the bright one," and * j 

tlic Wolf Hero of Athens, and the Bear of the .Orcadians, *' 

have been explained away, as results of "disease of i 

language." But nobody will apply that obsolete theory to -'i 

the vast menagerie of savage totem-names. 

< Macbaki+ quotuig HIS. of J456. ’ ; 4 


4 
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Hypothctical Early Groups befoi4E Totemism. 

But^ discarding this old philological hypotheski^ how did 
the pristine groups get their totem-names ? We ought first 
to try to conjecture what these pristine groups were like. 
They must have varied in various environments. Where 
the sea or a large lake yields an abundant food supply^ men 
are likely lo have assembled in considerable numbers, as 
*" kitchen middens show^^ at favourable statJons. In great 
woods and jungles the conditions of food supply are not the 
same as in wide steppes and prairiesi ospecLally in the uni¬ 
form and arid plateaux of CentraJ Australia- Rivers^ like 
seas and lakes, are favourable to settlement^ steppes make 
nomadism inevitable^ before the rise of agriculture. But if 
the eariiest groups were mutually hostile^ strongly resenting 
any encroachment on their region of food supply^ the groups 
would necessarily be small; as in Mr. Darwin^s theory of 
small pristine groups, the male, with his females^ daughters, 
and male sons not adult.^ A bay% or inlet^ or a good set of 
pools and streams^ would be appropriated and watchfully 
guarded by a group, fust as every area of Central Australia 
has its rccdgnbed native owners, who vi^ander about it,, 
feeding on grubs, lizards, snakes, rats, frogs, grass seeds^ 
roots, emus, kangaroos, and opossums. 

The pristine groupsK we may be allow^ed to confecturef 
were small. If they were not, ihe hypotheses which I 
venture to present are of no value, whilp that of Mr^ 
Atkinson shares thdr doom. Mr. McLennan^ as far as 
one can conjecture from the fragments of his speculations, 
regarded Lho earliest groups as at least so large, and so 
bereft of women, that polyandry was a general rule. Mr* 
Darwin, on the other hand, began with polygamy and 
monogamy^ “ jealousy determining the first stage.'"^^ This 

* DfUJMf tf/ U^t p- 3*^3. 

* Sf*(dM iW SKnnd Series, p. 50* 
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meant that there was a jealous old sire, who kept the 
women to himself, as in Mr Atkinson's theory. As we 
can scarcely expect to reach certainty on this essential 
point, anthropology becomes (like history in the opinion of 
a character in Silas Marner), " a process of ingenious 
guessing. But, embarking on conjecture, I venture to 
suggest that the problem of the commiEsariat must have 
kept the pristine groups very small. They “ lived on the 
country," and the country was untilled. They subsisted on 
the natural supplies, and the more backward their material 
culture, the sooner would they eat the country bare as far 
as its resources were xvithin their means of attainment. 
One can hardly conceive that such human beings herded in 
large hordes, rather they would wander in small " family” 
groups. These would be mutually hostile, or at least 
jealousj they coold scarcely have established a metius 
vi^eiidit and coalesced into the friendly aggregate of a 
local tribe, such as Amnta. Dieri, Urabunna, and so on. 
Such tribes have now their common councils and mysteries, 
lasting for months among the Arunta. We cannot pre¬ 
dicate such friendly union of groups in a tribe, for the 
small and jealous knots of really early men, watchfully 
resenting intrusion on their favourite bays, pools, and 
hunting or browsing grounds. As to marriage relations, it 
is not improbable that sexual solidarity/’ (as .Mr. Crawley 
calls it), the separation of the sexes—the little boys ac¬ 
companying the men, the little girls accompanying the 
women—and perhaps also " sexual tabu/’ coupled with the 
jealousy of male heads of groups, may already have led to 
raids for women upon hostile groups. The smaller the 
group, the more easily would sexual jealousy prohibit the 
lads from dealings with the lasses of their own group. 

There might thus, in different degrees, arise a tendency 
towards exogamy, and specially against son-and-molhcr, 
and brother-and-sister marriage. The thing would not yet 
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be a sin, forbidden hy a i^uperstitionj but still- the tendency 
might run strong against marriage wUhin each group- 

How THE Groups cor Names. 

Up to this point we may conceive that the groups were 
ancnymaus. Each group would probabfy speak of itself as 
^^the men " (according to a well recognised custom among the 
irihs of to-day] p while it would know neighbouring groups 
as the others/' or the wild blacks,'^ But this arrange¬ 
ment manifestly lacks distinctness. Even ‘^the others 
down there is too like the vague manner in which the 
Mulligan indicated his place of residence. Each group ^vill 
need a special name for each of its unfriendly neighbours. 

These names, as likely as notp or more likely than not* 
will be animal or plant names, given for various reasons; 
among others, perhaps, from fancied resemblances. It may 
be objected that an Individual may bear a resemblance to 
this or that animah but that a group cannot. But it is 
a pecularlty of human nature to think that strangers (of 
another school cloven, say) are all verj' like each otherp and 
if one of them reminds us of an emu or a kangaroo, all of 
them will. Moreover the name may be based on some real 
or fancied group-trait of character! go<jd or bad, w'hlch also 
marks this or that type of animal! such as cunning, cruelly! 
cowardice, strength, and so forth. We have also to reckon 
with the kinds of animals! plants, trees! useful flints, and 
other objects^ which may be more prevalent in the area 
occupied by each group ; and with specialities in the food of 
each group^s area, as in Mr. Haddon^s theory . Thus there arc 
plenty of reasons for the givnng of plant and animal n^es, 
which, I suggest, were unposed on each group/rff.i» 

It is true that place-names would serve the turoj if they 
were in use. But the ** hlll-menp” ** the tiver-men/* 
"the bush^men!" "the men of the thorn-country^" "the 
rock-men," are at once too scanty amd too general. Many 
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groups niight fall collectively under each such local name. 
Again, it is as society moves an-ay from Lotemism towards 
male kinship and settled abodes, that local names are given 
to human groups, as in Melanesia; or even to individuaJs, 
as m the case of the Arunta. Among them a child is “of" 
the place where he or she was born, like our de and Von} 
The piquancy ofplantand animal names for groups probably' 
hostile must also be considered. We are dealing with a 
stage of society far behind that of Mincopies, or Funans of 
Borneo, or Australians, and in imagining that the groups 
were as a rule hostile, we may or may not be making a 
false assumption. We are presuming that the jealousy of 
the elder males drove the younger males out of the gyoup, 
or at least compdlud them to bring in females from otlier 
poups, which would mean war. We are also assuming 
jealousy of all encroachments on feeding.grounds. These 
arc the premises, which cannot be demonstrated, but only 
put in for the sake of argument, fn anv case no more 
hostility tlian our villages have for each other is enough to 
provide the giving of animal sobriquets. 

On this point I may quote MM, Gaidoe and S^billot 
{BUson Populaire de ia France, Paris, Cerf, 1884) : “ In 
all ages men have loved to speak ill of their neighbour; 
to hlazon him, in the old phrase of a time when our 
Speech was less prudish and more gay. Pleasantries w’ere 
exchanged, not ouly betw'een man and man, but between 
village and village. Sometimes in the expressive W'ord, 
the defect, or the quality (usually the defect), the domi¬ 
nant and apparently hereditary trait of the people of a 
rac& or a provinc&j is statijd « i - + + in a kind of verbal 
Caricature . - - i^ . iff homines sont done hi&soitH^s de 
tout le icirips** 

De /e iemps / MM. Gaidoz and S£billot were not 
thinking of tlic origin of totecnic names, but th<!ir theory 

* Spencer and Giilcn, pu 5^, noct. 
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applies to all ages, even the mast primitive^ Among ^their 
village sobriquets ] note at a hast)' glance; 


Largitsen 

Honneal 

Angoul^me 

Artois 

Aire 

Avalon 


Cows 

Frogs 

Lizards 

Dogs 


Pigeons 

Birds 

Eatei^ of Old Ewes 
tM Onions 





vitlaj^cs 3re Wajoned, as in Mr, Haddon’s theory, by the 
names of ihe things which they eat. Thus, among very 
early men, the names by which the groups knew each others' 
neighbours would be names given from without. To call 
them nicknames is to invite the objection that nick¬ 
names are essentially derisive, and that groups so low could 
not yet use the language of derision. I see no reason why 
early articulate-speaking men (or even men w'hose language 
is gcsltirc-language) should be so modern as to lack all sense 
of humour But the names need not have been derisive. If 
these peoples had the present savage belief in the wakan, 
or mystic power, of animals, the names may even have been, 
laudatory. 1 ask for no more than names conferred from 
without, call them nicknames, sobriquets, or what you like. 

We are acquainted with no race that is just entering on 
totemism, unless we agree with Mr. Hill-Tout thattotemism 
IS n^ent among the Salish tribe, who live in village com¬ 
munities, Consequently wc cannot firove that early hostile 
groups Would name each other after plants and animals. I 
am only able to demonstrate that, alike in English and French 
folklore, and among American tribes who reckon by the 
male line, who are agricultural and settled, the villages or 
groups are nasaed, from wtiAouf, after plants and animals, 
and after what they are Supposed to bo specially apt to use 
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WJ^*f *** ^**'^*^’ nicknames—often dcHsive 

among settled savages, moving away from Lotetnism. 

Illl’stratfon from Folklore 

'r,:!:: :r“ 

Tin^" °° T ‘'’''”'‘®'' “of ‘I** 

clarS " “<l giU'd dove in the Looghton 

clorth I,™|j. believed b, „n„y „£ the inhnbhnL Z 
te a repr^ntatioo of the looghlon cuekoo" end aU 

^oghtnn f„n and ^1 

“le“ •°‘ T^:Z uT™ 

travelled Loughtoniaji "believe-; ih.- i 

badJ^a-Cv^h', ‘bat " some mode™ 

former, "d motlkej-, “havo bcon substiteied 

lor more .^.enl oaes,” pern in appmenlly „„ veaeratiM 

othr *I ""^d insect, which scents often, on the 

other hand, to have been imposed Irom without as a token 

^riston. Aostralmns make a great totem of the witchm™ 
«™b (as Speoeer rmd Gillen report), hot the village of ol. 
hem* “ "= potato-grub, the nalivesThemsetves 

go yied later-grubs." I append a list of villages (with 

lalse names) and of theJr badges: ® ^ 

HillborougJi 

^ughton Cuckoos 

“■“■>»" M“'=s(itusedtoberats) 


Vi^L XJIL 


a t 
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Ashley 

Monkeys 

Yarby 

Geese 

W^'ahvQrth 

Bulldogs 

Brailing 

Pcesweeps 

Wickley 

Tigers 

Fenton 

Rooks 

Linton 

Men 

Oakditch 

Potato-grubs 

St. Aldate's 

Fools 


At Loughton, wben tht: Hillborough boys pass through on 
a holiday e^tcursiorii the Loughlou boys hang out dead micoi 
the Hillborough badge^ in derision. The boys have even 
their personal totems/* and a lad who wishes for a com¬ 
panion in nocturnal adventure will utter the cry of his 
peculiar beast or birdp and a friend will answer with Ais. 
If boys remained always hoys (that is, savages)^ and if 
civiVisation were consequently wiped out, myths about these 
group-names of villages would be developed, and totemism 
would flourish again. Later I give other instances of village 
namesansweringtototem-names^andm an Appendix (p.391), 

I give analogous cases collected by Miss Burnc in Shropshire, 
while others, we saw\ arc to be found in the d/us&n fiopn- 
Zaire of France. 

It appears to me that group-names may* originally^ have 
been imposed /ram wii/tauf, just as the Eskimo arc really 
Enuits, I^kimo being the derisive name conferred by their 
Indian neighbours. Of course I do not mean that the group- 
names ivould always, or perhaps often, have been, in origin, 
derisive nicknames. Many reasonas has been said| 
might prompt the name giving* But each such group would, 
I suggestji evolve animal and vegetable nicknames for each 
neighbouring group* Finally some names would stick,** 
would be stereotyped, and each group would come to answer 
to its nickuame, just as *“ Pussy Moncrieff/* or Bulldog 
Irving^** or "Piggy Frazer/" or "Cow Maitland/^ docs at 
school. 
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How THE Names decame khowh, 

Here the questions arise, how would each group come to 
know what name each of its neighbours called it, and how 
would hostile groups come to have the same nicknames for 
each other ? W'eJJ, they would know the nicknames through 
taunts exchanged in battle. 

“ Run, you deer, run ! 

•* Off with you, you hares! ” 

“ Scuttle, you skunks! ” 

They Would readily recognise the appropriateness of the 
names, if derived from the plants, trees, or animals most 
abundant in their area, and most important to their food 
supply; for, at this hypothetical stage, and before myths had 
crystallised round the names, they would have no scruples 
about eating their name-giving plants, fruits, Rshes, birds, 
and animals. They would also hear their names from war 
captives at the torture-stake, or on the road to the oven 
or the butcher. But the chief way in whicb the new group- 
names .spread would be through captured women, for, 
though there might as yet be only a tendency towards 
exogamy, still girls of alien groups would be captured as 
mates. ” We call you the Skunks," or whatever it might 
be, stich a bride might remark, and sO' knowledge of the 
new group-names would be diffused. 

Totemic and otheh Grol'p Names, Encash and 
North .American Indian. 

It may seem almost Blppant to suggest that this old 
mystery of totemmm arises, in the first instance, only from 
group-names given from without, some of them, perhaps, 
derisive. But I am able to demonstrate that, in North 
America, the names of w'hat some .American authorities 
call '‘genies" {meaning old totem-groups, which now 
reckon descent through the male, not the female line) 
actually sre nicknames— in certain cases derisive. More¬ 
over, 1 am able to prove that, when the names of these 

3 c 2 
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American are not merely totem-narnesj they 

answer^ ^sdih literal precision^ to our folklore village s&iri- 
^ue/Si ^vticfi these are not names of plants or animal^- 
The late Rev. James Owen Dorsey left, at hh death, a 
paper on The Siouait Sociology*" ^ Among the **gefites 
(old totem kindreds with male descent) he noted the 
gentes** of a tribe, ** The Mysterious Lake Tribe/* There 
were, in iSSo, seven gent Three names were derived 
from localities. One name meant ^^Breakers of (exoga- 
moiis) Law." One was " Not encumbered writh much bag- 
gage." One was " Rogues " (" Bad Nation/') These three 
last names are derisive nicknames^ The seventh name was 
" Eats no Geese," obviously a totemic survival- Of tlie 
Wahpeton tribe all the seven **gefifes^* derived their names 
from localities. Of the Sisseton iriboj the twelve names 
of **genfes** were either nicknames (one^ "a name of 
derision") or derived from hcaliLies- Of the Yankton 
**gentes/^ five names out of seven were nicknames, mostly 
derisive, the sixth was "Bad Nation" (Rogues), the 
seventh was a totem name, "Wild Cat." Of the Hun- 
patina (seven ") three names were totemic (Drift¬ 

ing Goose, Dogs, Eat no Buffalo Cows), the others were 
nicknames, such as " Eat the Scrapings of Hides/' Of the 
Sitcanxu, there were thirteen *'geniesl^ Six or seven of 
their titles were nicknames, three were totem ic, the others 
were dubious, such as " Smellers of Fish." The Itaziptcc 
had seven *^gentes^*; of their names all w^ere nicknames, 
including " I^it dried venison from the hind fjuarter/' Of 
the Minikooju, there were nine '*gentesl* Eight names 
were nicknames, including " Dung Eaters/' One seems 
totemic, "Eat No Dogs*" Of five Asiniboin '*genies^* the 
names were nicknames from the habits or localities of the 
communities* One was " Girb' Band," that is " Girls." 


Noiv compare parish seiriguels in Western England.^ 
In this Ibt of paq^ or village nicknames twenty-one arc 

* #/ Amtriiaa ^nais ^ *55J-94, p. 313 

* A^iforf ^ ^ Aik Devonshire 

f«f of Sdenor, ppi 6174. 
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derived from plants and animals, like moat totemte names, 
We also find " Dog Eaters/’ “ Bread Eaters," «Burd 
Eaters, ’ “ WTiitpot Eaters/’ and answering to *' Girls’ 
Band" {Geris des FUks) " Pretty Maidens/' answering to 
“ Bad Nation," *’ Rogues/’ answering to " Eaters of Hide 
Scrapings," « Bone Pickers," while there arc, as among 
the Siouans, names derived from various practices attri¬ 
buted to the English villagers, as to the Red Indian 
'•gcates** 

No closer parallel between our rural folklore s^hri^uets 
of village groups, and the names of old savage totem-groups 
(now reckoning in the male line, and, therefore, now- 
settled together in given localities) could be invented. I 
conceive, therefore, that my suggestion—the totem names 
of pristine groups were originally given from without, and 
were accepted (as in the case of the nicknames of Siouan 
"getttes*' now accepted by them)—may be reckoned no 
strain on our sense of probability, it is demonstrated that 
the name-giving processes of our villagers e^tist among 
American savage groups w-hicli reckon descent in the male 
line, and that it also existed among the savage groups 
ivhich reckoned descent in the female line. Is, surely, a not 
uureasDRabie sumise- t add a list in parallel columns. 


English Gjtout> Names. 

Rogues 
Stags 
Bull Dogs 
Horse-heads 
Bone-Pickers 
Wbitpot 1 

Cheese / 

Barley Bread j 
Dog J 

Pretty Girls 
Animat and Vegetable 
Names 


Siouan Group Names 


Bad Sorts 
Elk 

Common Dogs 

Warts on Horses' Legs 

Hidc-Scrapers 


Dried Venison 

Fish 

Dung 


Eaters 


Girl Folk 

Animal and Vegetable 
Names 
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Thedhv that Siouan Gektes-Names Af^E OF 
European Origin. 

To produce, from North America^ examples of group- 
names trnifeiTcd from mthout, as in the instances of our 
English villages, mayj to some students^ seem inadequate 
evidence. For ejsample, aJi unconvinced critic may say that 
the nicknames of Mr* Dorsey's ^^Siouan were 

originalJy given by white men i the Sioux, Dacota, Asini- 
boin, and other tribes having been long in contact with 
Europeans. Now k \a quite possible that some of the names 
had this originj as Mr* Dorsey himself observed. But no 
critic will go on to uTgc that the common totemic names 
which stUI designate many ”gentes^* were imposed by 
Europeans w^ho came from English villages of Mice^'* 
Cuckoos," Tater grubs," Dogs," andso forth. We might 
as wisely say that our peasantry borrowed these village 
names from what they had read about totem names in 
Cooper's novels. To name individuals, or groups, after 
animalsj is certainly a natural tendency of the mindi whether 
in savage or civilised society* 

If we take the famous Mandan tribe, now reckoning 
descent in the male lincj. but with undeniable survivals of 
descent in the female line, we find that the are— 

Wolf 

Bear 

Pndric Chicken 
Good Kfttyie 
Eagle 

FIat*/iead 

Nigh ViUage. 

Here, out of seven four names are totemic; one 

is a name of locality, High Village/^ not a possible name 
in pristine nomadic society* While there are hundreds of 
such cases, we cannot reasonably regard the manifest nick¬ 
names as generally of European origin. Still more does 
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this theory fail tig in the case of hfcIancsiaT where contact 
with Europeans is recent and relatively slight Among such 
tribes as the Mandans^ and and otlier Siouan peopleSp we 
see totemisFTi with exogamy and female kinship waningt 
ivhile kinship recognised by male descent, //wjr settled 
conditions, brings in local names for geniest and tends to 
cause the snbstitiitjon of Local names and nicknames for the 
totem group namcK Precisely the same phenomena meet 
tis in Melanesia. 

Bat this is ” matter for a separate dissertation.'* 

Perhaps I ought to add that the kind of group names nsed 
ill totemic circles are peculiarly adapted to being signalled 
in ^sture language, as we know that they actually are, and 
are thus peculiarly serviceable in savage life. 

A. Lang. 


APPE?^DIX (see p. 386). 

English Rhymes on Village Sobriquets. 

Edgmondp Sbropshircj where I lived for the first half of 
my life, is a large parish containing besides the village 
itself (Edgmond}s where the church is situated, a number of 
small scattered hamlets or townships, and isolated farms. 
Tihberton, Cherrington, Adcney, Butterey, and Wall, are 
some nf these. 

A tradesman of the neighbouring to%vn of Newport, who 
was a bit of a local antiquaryp one day early in 1884, when 
taking a country ramble in the neighbourhood of Tibber- 
ton, *^came npon an old lady nurang a baby, and singing 
the following ditty; 

* Tibberton t»wnic3» ChDifng^toa ctutif 
Adney dog5 md niti, 

FtJttr bultd^ fest In a pei 

Dare not mil far Edgmond men.^ 

On inquiry/^ the hearer adds, " I found out this to be a 
very old nurserj' rhyme, handed dowm from generation to 
generation/' He sent it to Salopian Shreds and PateAes, 
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the then^rnciit local N fe* Q. columfi (Feb^ *3, 1884), 
where I saw k. 

I w'is not then living at Edgmond,. but I made inquiries 
there through trustworthy chan neb, and discovered that two 
old peoplep natives of Edgmondj gave the first tw-o lines as 
follows: 

” HbbertQQ tawTiid, Qltmiigton chatgp 
l^ll^'iDocud men* and Adcncy cats." 

The/ further said that In their young days, children used 
to annoy persons who came from these outlying townships 
to be married at Edgmond parish church, by shouting these 
Words at them, (I have no note of the date at which 
Tibbcrton and Chemngton were formed into a separate 
*ecctcsiasticaJ district, but this must refer to a time before 
that event. [ could find out the date, probably, if it were 
thought desirable.) 

"Chats,” which are explained in the Shropshire Word 
Book as "sticks for firing," were said by some of the 
old Edgmond people to mean gossips^ Tawnies are ex¬ 
plained in the next note. 1 sent the above to the local 
paper aforesaid, and its publication brought me the follow¬ 
ing letter. 

"To Miss Charlotte S. Burne, 

" From an old Tibbcrton Tawnie, 

I myself being bred, born, and reared at Tibbcrton, 
seeing your sketch in the Newport Advertiser concerning 
Tibbcrton folks, and as you would like to know the meaning 
of Hbberton Tawnics, the people of Tibbertou years ago 
were remarkable for being very dark looking, and the real 
Tibberton*bred folks show their breed to this day. Now I 
beg leave to correct your rhyme, which perhaps you will 
please correct in the Advertiser, The old true rhyme runs 
as follows: 

* HbbcrtOO Tvfrtda^ O^CningfcHi OmU?* 

{lir Edgcmml Bulldogs sin^ Ci&ls,. 

Edgi«fnetil Bulldog miwf< up In a pen 
Da™ amtt out for Tibbertoo men," 
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1 inysdfjwjth between fifty and sixty others, have collected 
together many a time to shout out this rhyme if we have 
seen any Edgmond folks come down Tibberton street, as 
the oldest man now living in the dear little village of Tib- 
berton will speak to the truth of my statement. 

A. B. C" 

The remark on the dark complexions of the Tibberton 
people is frtte as regards the only family I had any particular 
knowledge of* 

1 also got an Adeney version^ [ forget from whonip but I 
believe from the old churchwarden, who ow'ned one of the 
two farms there* This omits both Edgmond and Adeney* 
k is— 

'* Tibberton tawnt«, Cherriiiiftoti thais 

WoU (Jop, Bnd Butl^ry nits.** 

C/, the other versions^ which ! repeat here. 

Ed^imdf ■ * Tibbtftoo tSWaie&p Cbcnin^cfi chatSk 
Edgmond meOp and Adcqcy 

** Tibberton mwiiics* Cbernngton diats, 

Adenev dogs, and Batteff luti^ 

Fniw buU-dogs Eut In pen 
Da.ma eome out for Edgmond menr*^ 

** TTbiwirtofl lAwnics, CbcfnnelCm ctwlip 
Edgmond Itull-dogi^ luid Adeney cate, 

Edgmond bnU-dogi mode up in & pen 
Diima cutnc oul (tft Tibbcrt^i mcn^^ 

C. S, Burne* 


NOTES OF DISCUSSION.' 

Dr. A. C. Haddon i M r. Lang lias cleared the ground of his 
adversaries as drastically as savages clear the land for culti¬ 
vation, by burning all they find growing on it! I agree 
with him that the naguat and " personal totems" are a 
separate subject from group-totemism, and that the group- 
names must have preceded the group-marks ; while the fact 

• Only the bhwc eWsMsle speeches Me rtcorfod. See p. jjp. 
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tfiat, so far as w« knoWj, sava|nes never delfborately destroy 
the totems of their eneniies is a strong point against the 
^'soul-box” theory. In I'orres Stmits, as in Australia, 
a group (otp as one is more in the habit of sayings a 
“clan"') may have one chief totem and a number of sub' 
sidiary* totems ; though the exact relation of these to each 
other is at present ohscure- Mr. Lang's hypothesis, or, as 
he says, " guess,is that the people of any small group call 
themselves " men,*" and call one another by animal nick* 
names. ITie guess'' which 1 should like to make is as 
follows j Primitive man moved about in small groupst and 
each small group was necessarily composed of related 
individuals. Ko savage peoples have an unlimited amount 
of space to wander in ; their area is limited by their coming 
in contact with similar groups, and almost cvety^part of the 
savage world is marked out into hunting-grounds beyond 
which the proprietary CTOUps do not go. I'hus there wmuld 
be a certain number of families living along a coast, others 
up the river, others in the jungle, and so there W'OuId 
come about groups of people each U>nng mainly on one 
kind of food. In Australia atid Kew' Guinea W'e find 
there is a distinct idea that food of any kind can hardly 
grow naturally by itself, but that it is necessary to assist 
nature by meatis of magic ; hence a number of magical 
ceremonies are practised for the purpose of increasing the 
food-supply. Of course the most important fact in life for 
man, vvneUier savage or civilised, is his food; so the first 
aim of man would always be to got enough food for him¬ 
self. Therefore each group of people w'ould oaturally 
direct Its magical ceremonies to the increase of the par¬ 
ticular kind of food on which it chiefly depended. When 
these groups, by force of eirc urn stances, came to mingle 
together, tnere would be family groups each havingj in 
addition to its owm speciality in food-magic, a peculiar 
S)^mpathic rclatioTi with a pardcutar group^ or groups, of 
animals and plants ; because the livelihood of cacn de¬ 
pended on the knowledge of the habits of particular animals, 
or of the flowering and fruiting seasons of particular trees. 
I have myself seen shrines for making fruitful coco-nut 
trees, bananas, and other plants, and I know that this is 
the business of definite groups of pcople^ Thus w'u get 
departmental group-magic, for, when these primitive totem- 
groups came to be synthesised into tribes, each would still 
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have some natural product which was its special charg^i of 
which the members of ihat group would naturally know 
more than anybody dsc, and which they would continue to 
increase (as they thought) by means of magical ceremonies. 
But although man, doubtless, very early performed magic 
for the increase of his food, I am of opinion it cannot strictly 
be termed a ** primitive'' custom. 1 venture to think that 
the sympathetic relationship of a group of men with a group 
of living beings was yet earlier* 

Now as to the question of naming* In restricted 
localities the possible varieties of food were also rcstricled, 
and the men and the food became associated in namcp The 
men who constantly caught crabs would naturally be called 
the crab'Tnen*'^ TIiDse whose speciality il was to catch 
kangaroos or turtle, or to collect eoco-nuUi, would be known, 
and would most probably regard themselves as kangaroo- 
men, or turtle-men^ or coco-nuHneti. A man who had a 
lot of wild plums and wanted a little lisb-diet would say, 
“ We will go to tbo crab-men and exchange our plums for 
their crabs/' So the names would arise naturally, and 
myths as to their origin would spring up as a matter of 
course. I suspect that hunger is really at the bottom of 
totemism, though naturally other ckments have entered 
into it at various limes- -1 should know more than 1 do 
about totetnism^ as 1 happen to be a " crocodile myself I 
Mr. Gomme: It appears to me that a great deal too 
much stress has been laid on the aftcr-ocsults of totemism* 
The myth-making period is of course long after the origin 
of totemismp and in studying its origin we must remember 
that not only *'\ustnilians and North iSmericans^ but African 
and Asiatic" peoples have LoLcm beliefs and ideas. The 
mere existence of such hdiefs and ideas does not constitute 
totem ism. ITiey arc almost universal, but they have been 
taken up into a social system among a few tribes only* 
That such a social system could have been framed on the 
mere custom of naughty hoys calling each other nicknames 
seems to me a theorj' which can hardly he accepted. In 
no totem system wdth which 1 am acquainted do I come 
across one whole group of people so separated from other 
groups and called bv a separate group-name, as to make 
such a thcorj' possible. My own idea w'ould rather be to 
take first such groups as are not totemists at all, to discover 
what totem bebefs and ideas exist among them, to compare 
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them with peoples amortg whom the totem system had been 
developed, and to observe how^ some peoples look up these 
ideas and used them as the basis of their political and social 
system. Such a comparisont [ think, would show us a great 
cfeal. Anthropologists have^ I thinks paid a ^eat deal too 
little attention to the economic side of pnmjtive man's 
necessities. I know' of no treatise W'hich deals exhaustively 
with the ccottomical conditions of primitive man^ and t 
cannot help feeling that when w'e understand what these 
economic conditions T,vere^ we may find in that direction an 
explanation of the origin of totemlsm. In the meantime, 
the admirable iivay in which Mr Lang has put aside a large 
number of interesting ideas which have passed for good 
scientific theories of totemUm is exactly what was vt^anted. 
He has done for these theories of totembm what he did in 
previous years for other theories of mythology. 

Mr Marett: 1 come from a place which 1 make bold to 
compare with a Greek cky-statCj and in which clannishness 
reigns supremcj the island of Jersey. There they always 
refer to the Guemseymen as donkeys/* whilst the Guern¬ 
sey men return the compliment by speaking of the Jerscy- 
men as the ** l crapaud being the name of the 

enormous toad that frequents every lane in the island.^ 
Now' when I w^as four or five years old, ! had already come 
to realise that 1 was a i-rapiiudf and the member of a 
society of crapaud^* And this, I fancy, ratliet altered my 
views as to the nature and status of the crapavd. Though 
objectively and in itself it might seem a so mew fiat odious 
beastj it became henceforth for me undoubtedly interesting, 
and^ perhaps I might say% something towards which I had 
dim feelings of kinship. There were a certain number of 
superstitions that prevailed in my native place in regard to 
erffpauds- 1 certainly was made to understand as a child 
that to hurt one of these animals in any kind of way would 
someho^v be fatal to my future prospects. And LhJs^ 1 
think, is, or was, the belief of the average Jerseyman. 

Noiv the English and French, in whom, so to speak, we 
islanders are not immediately interested, have, as far as I 
know, no animat nicknames amongst us. We keep these 
iutimate soiri^ucts for home use, as it v^ere. Wherefore 
! would hazard the conjecture that^ supposing Mr. Lang's 

* [The Gdernicf have a leg«;ud rctuing Su C^Ltidi bonlih^ ail 
rcptilcfr ftffin theif isknd. — E d. ] 
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general theory that toterri-naine^ are originally nicknames to 
be correct, such names arise ajflongst groups closely related 
m some way or other, and friendly on the whole rather than 
hostile. Indeed^ how otherwise would such groups come 
to understated the meaning of the nick names fastened on 
them from without—by the stranger ? 

Mr. Lang : They always took wives from one another, 

Mr. M A RETT: Ah, that assumes exogamy to have been 
prior to totem ism — a some what big assumption* To esta¬ 
blish such a view one would havdp 1 take to cast about 
on the one hand for instances of tribes that were exogamous 
but non-totemistici and on the other for instances of tribes 
that displayed totemism of some more or less recognisable 
kind without exogamy. Now if the former class of cases 
turned out to be decidedly commoner than the latter, this 
would look as U exogamy were the more fund amen Lai 
institution. But if contrariwise a totemism free of exogamy 
was common and an exogamy free of totemism rarei then 
we might ^ess that totemism had begotten exogamy. And 
[ may add that in attacking such a problem of distributioti 
one must bevvare against defining totemism too narrowlyp 
even if philologicalTy the name "totem" applies to the 
group sy mho I only* if totemism were cause and exogamy 
effect p such totem ism f we may be snrcp would cover a good 
many forms of thcriolatric belief and cusLom, Meanvi^hilep 
I believe that this question whether exogamy is cause and 
totemism effect^ or vice versd^ is tke prime diOicuIty wu 
have to face in connection with the subject broached by Mr* 
Lang. 


Wlib re^d to the G^roldh cndEuen eo pp. :3S|^ jS6, Mr. Lang 
Wnces LO thfllt he Cntnmuulcat^ it tu the AfAtrtiEiifrt (hire jesm 
the ; anil Uul the neal names, which h\z EhacighE it imadn-s- 

ahk Xq m^kE publiir, may be found m the fluthodly died in Note 3, p. 38$, 
Ndtblcr he nor tus mTormants knew, when wndug lo the JiAefocMm^ that tha 
iketa hcul idrcatly bccti pub]ii1:ted m 


AUSTRALIAN MARRIAGE SYSTEMS. 


By A. 

{Ahiract cf Pa/er rmd at the Afeetirtg 0/ 35 M 0^/0ter, 
*903, in the ffa// qfExeier Ox/^niJ) 

[This note briefly represents what I had to say at 
Oxford. Circumstances made it impossible to read out the 
large mass of facts and arguments. What is here said of 
Messrs. Ffsoni Ho wilt j Spencer^ atid Gillon is especial Jy^ 
and perhaps it may Ik* thought unfaJrlyi conderisedj above 
alJ as the statements of these authors waver to some 
extent. ITiey were fully stated in the original copy of a 
paper too long and complex for delivery to the Oxford 
audiencci but later to appear in the book already tnent ioned. 
The ideas expressed, except where suggested by the MS^ 
of Mr., Atkinson^ are tny own, but I find that Dr+ Durkheim, 
the Rev. John Mathews (in Eagie-ffatei anii Mr. 

Daniel .McLennan, and Herr Cunow havCr in different de¬ 
grees and with modifications^ anticipated some of them 
by undesigned coincidence.~A. L] 

A. 

The so-called class system "in Australia presents many 
various forms, and may occur where descent U reckoned 
either in the male or female line. But, speaking roughly, 
the following bars on marriage exist:— 

I. Elach man and woman in a tribe belongs to one of tw'o 
divisions, or "Vphratrieg/' wdthin the tribe, say, Matlhurie 
and Kirarawa ; Kiraraw^a must never marry Kiraraw^a, but 
always Matthmie, and vice versa, 

a. Each man and woman also belongs to a given totem. 
Under Matthurie, say, six totems are ranged^ under Kiraraw^a 
six others (except among the Arunta). Persons of the 
same totem may nevef intermarry^ 
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3. Each of the two " pritnarj^ divisions," Nfatthane and 
Kirarawa, is divided into two or more apparently wait- 
iotemic “ classes,” the members intermarry as in a cross- 
figure in a reel, and their children (as regards “ class "J take 
a name which is that of the "class” of neither father nor 
mother; the grandchildren returning to the "class” name 
of a grandparent. 

B. 

What has led to the evolution of these rules? If we take 
(l) we find the majority of inquirers (say Messrs. liowitt 
and Fbon) alleging that the native names for the uvo 
primary divisions are, when they can be translated, usually 
names of animals. Tlie two primary divisions wmuld Uius 
seem to be totcmic But, on the other hand, most authors, 
following Mr, Morgan, insist that an original commune or 
horde existed In an "undivided" shape at first, and that it 
was deliberately "bisected" so that half of its members 
might never marry with the other half: each half taking an 
animal name. 

Why this law' was deliberately made we do not know, and 
every guess hitherto offered is transparently futile. 

However, the bisection was made, each half of the now 
divided commune received a totemic name, and, next, each 
half w'as again " segmented ” into so many smaller groups. 
Each of these (2) w‘as also given a totem-name, and members 
of each totem-kin must marry out of it. 

Why was (his done? Nothing was gained. Already, by 
the "primary division,” no one might marry within his or 
her totem-name. M'e receive no light on the motives for 
this new " segmetitation," and are, moreover, puzried by 
being told that the totemic divisions existed before they wem 
exogamous, before they regulated marriage. Why they 
existed, for what conceivable purpose, we are not told {unless 
they were for magical purposes), any more than we arc told 
w'hy they were made exogamous. 

These ideas arc unsatisfactory ; they may be found in the 
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works of Messrs. Fisoji, Howitt, Spencer, and Gillen, and 
many others, which, of course, must be consulted. My own 
provisional theory I give without compromising any allies. 

I take it that very early man did not live in an undivided 
commime or "horde,” of indefinite but considerable size, 
whose members without jealousy and without shame married 
" all through other.” I think that difficulties of food supply 
made a bighorde then impossible, and that sexual jealousy. 
In an age so animal, made promiscuity improbable in a high 
degree. 

I conceive, with Mr. Darwin, that men then Jived in smalt 
knots, probably under one polygamous male. He w'ould 
drive away his sons as they approached puberty, and all 
the females, including his daughters, would be his harem. 
.^11 such male heads of groups would resent poaching on 
their game, the area of their food-supply, and their female 
mates. 

Here we have a rude exogamy. No young male may 
marry in the group or " hearth circle.” But suppose that 
senescent or good-humoured patriarchs allowed, here and 
there, young males to bring in female mates captured from 
without, probably going shares in them at first. Groups in 
which this w^as done would extend tlicir area, being stronger, 
through the young males in war. Such groups would 
increase in size and in area of food-supply, while the com¬ 
bined young males would confirm their several rights to 
their captured females. 

Such groups would need names for all the other groups 
in their radius; these names would be given fr&MWithout, 
and (by the analogy of himoH poputaire and of the names 
of American and Melanesian post-totemic groups) w>ould 
probably be names of animals and plants. 

Once accepted by each group, these sabri^uets would 
give rise to spectilatloii. " Why are we here Emus, Crow^ 
Hawks, Frt^?” Myths would be invented, ”Emii, Crow', 
Hawk, or Frog is our ancestor, or ancestral friend, or we 
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afL' evolved oui of hbn* He (ihi; type) is our friend, and is 
more or less sacred • \Ve must not eat him^ tior touch a 
woman also of his blood.^^ 

Hcrot under a taboo, are evolved exophagy and exogamjj 
each with a sanc^wn. Kow we have tm& 

marriage prohibitions, if we suppose that children of a 
woman of the Hawk or Crow group keeps her group-name 
ivhen she is brought into the Emu group. As daughter of 
that Ucal group, the Hawk ivoman's daughter is an Emu^ 
and may not marry an Emu man. But as, by female descent, 
she is a Hawki the girl may not marr^' a man of the local 
^oup Emu, who is also a Hawk, as son of a Hawk w^omao 
in the Emu group. A man, Emu by local group* h[awk by 
female descenl, must catch a woman, Frog (say) by female 
desccnt| Kangaroo by local group. But to get her while 
local groups are hostile may imply shedding kindred totem 
blood in battle* 

In these circuinstances two local groupii, Emu and Hawki 
may make alliance and If they do, each locaj 

totem-group now becomes a “ primarj^ division " or phra- 
try,'^ each phratry containing different totem-kins by female 
descent, as, in fact, the two-linked intermarrying phratries 
aJw'ays do (except among the Arunta), The local totem- 
taboo, and the taboo of totems by female descentp are both 
now respected^ and a tribe wdth lawful brides accessible 
within itself is evolved. There has been no motiveless 
bisection, no equally motiveless segmentation into new 
totem-groups, no legislation enforcing exogamy on totem- 
groups not previously exogamous. 

j. There remain the classes," whose names are not 
apparently totemic, and whose members do not bequeath 
the class-name, either on the male or female side, to their 
diiidrenp who revert to gnuidmaternaJ or gran dpate male lass- 
names. Of thb arrangement, peculiar to Australia, Herr 
Cunow" (1894) offers an explanation which seems to have 
plausible elements. These classesoriginally conveyed, 
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in H rough wayj. a probibiHon on itiamagies witbin the 
generation. Each name denoted coevals * '*the old ones/" 
“ the young oneSp"* their names often mean (Cunow). In 
Australfa the young and the old are marked out by degrees 
of initiation, by duties and ser\*icesg and by taboos on certain 
sorts of food. Til CSC taboos In t he wear and teai' of the 
struggle of the young men and the old, jdso applied to 
marriage. The strong point of Herr Cunow^s theory is that 
the names for the elasses do^ In many casesp mean ** hig^' 
and little,*' or young"" and ** old/* a point omitted by Dr* 
Durkhelm m criticising the hypothesis. Dr. Dorkhetm pre¬ 
fers a theory^ of residence with the tribe of the female parent^ 
shifting in each geticration. Meanwhile^ what is needed 
above everything is philological analysis of the names of the 
"phratrieSp"^ classes/* and terms for relation ships, supposed^ 
[ think erroneously, to denote a past of ■** group marriage.!* 
Without this analysis all our theories must be tentative and 
hazardous. 

Meanwhile, by this timop the tribes perfectly understandp 
and can espressp real relationships by blood, as understood 
among ourselveSp and also, as a rule, object, as we dop to too 
dear consanguineous marriages nf ** too nirar flush.** Tliis 
is the result of training in the rules, and of reflection on 
them. 


A. Lang, 



COLLECTANEA. 


SowE Native Lecrshs frosi Cesttraj, AuffTRALiA.! 
{^kd€d ^ Maty E. £. M&wifl.) 

The following trends arc taken from a Luge ooUcctioTi made 
by the Rev» Otto Siebeit* for a comprehensive work on the aborj- 

^ [The jqiceml intercit of these llta, In the htA tlml ** MiHHamwrm * * 

wa.1 n prcviotit wlmtss^ Mr. Gaidn {TAf JJhyent TtfSe £n 5ir. 

^IT5 li., 44-10^)^ as a nfigle bein^^ nfK Alt a mce H>f 

beings “ MoqfnmcHra is a Gocul Spiiil or Divirve Being j and alihcHigh iht)^ 
have na fc^ <Kf religious WOrthfp, itie-y fpeilc dFf ihe M OOmmoOKt * iiB gmut 
tevcfence,” In a Ungtiagc a?hich possmsa 00 articltp and, ipparenUy, no 
TTcrkll plum] (m Curr, TAt . 4 mitaUm AWr, j , tP^ I [>, Jt U obvidos thal a 
naun of mtiltllBde inieht ma\y he tn^iaten by 4 fomii^rr fur a proper naaie. 
Mr. GJUOfi’^it ftinhur 94Atemervt, that ihe Dim “We no form of rfligioLu 
worship,*^ ii hArdly consisicnE with Hh descilptron of the «te- 

moftj, part of Whldi hr says U dcHga^i 10 he ftcoi by the McHfniE£loOm« “ oud 
kamrdktely be emuos clonildt lo afipw in the h^v™/' [f eloho ippor, 
*'thcy taiy Ihc Mooramoom is cross with iheiB." Mr, Mowiti, rnorrorer 
C/ /rp MK. p 5ah qootw Mr, Casoci for the foilovHpg: In Ibo mre i^soim 
which are loo weip the Dkri also hiivc rccwrss to suppheatJons to Mura Mitra 
to reiimin ihe min, tind Mo Gaaon has wren ihe old men £n a perfect itaie of 
fretlrVi bcliirriDg ihat their cencniQiiiet hitt Oauied Mura-maia to send too 
much rain/* 

OtherwUc ihe accotmi of ihe Mtimmura by Ut. Gaion (who was a police. 
tn(K)(H.T stalioncd manj yeart in the diJilrict) agrees in the matn wilh Ut. 
SielKfl'i mikitogfcaj myths^ tie gives Ditri legends credliing "the Moom* 
moora ” nft.) wilb the making of the mn# cmwjt, mankind (who were ftj^i 
Itlack liDirds, made to walk mxl with ihdr laJLi cut off), the oi^tsatfco inlo 
Ifibcs and families^ the niiLfriage rtdes, iho foundation of the various ecremnnies, 
of Ihe ciulom of knocking out teethe See. Some of the cetemonin a^ 

within m ckcle trailed wiih «nd, sdihin whkb the Mooramoora U 
supposed lu be proentp but which ketpi oul an evil being called AWrAv, 
which Mr. Op™ Imrulatcs by iiti^V (*Uh& devil u called KooEchic'']. Mr! 
Cmxm'% tftrtdenee k dted and diacuiised in the i., 72#,, SG, S7! 

and in Mit Akfjr>M», pp. 50^ 5^ 57i 63, En,] 
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giues of South-<jast Aiisiralia^ which my fatht^r^ Mr, A, W. Howitt, 
is now prepaiing for ptibllcation. Mr. Kicbert is a mSssionaiy lo 
the aboriginEs at KiihlpaTiina, on the Coo|>t:r Rivc-r^ in Ceiitml 
Australia^ and is a x'ery jtealoqs student of their laws and customs. 

'J'oanyonc familiar with the le-gciids of othtT piarts of Aiisimhar 
with their half-animal, half-human actors^ fabled anohstors of the 
modem race^ these legends of the Dieti and kindred tribes will 
prefeji: some novel features, chtcHy through thu appearance of the 
Mura-inuras- 

These were btiin^ of distinctly human form and actionSp but 
always endow^ed with greater magical powers, and seemingly 
capable of more astounding feats, than the people of ihe present 
day. The perfecting of human beings out of shapeless creatures^ 
the naming of the totems, and the institution of tJie sacred cere¬ 
monies are ascribed to them and duly recorded In certain of the 
legends. 

Ibe constant w-andering of the Mura-jnnras is remarkable. 
They seem to have been posessed with the spirit of traveli and 
to havu be^owed the present names on all natumt objects^ rocks^ 
rivers* &C,, that they oitne across. They arc now not infrequently 
pointed out by the blacks as solitary rocks or pcirifEcd tree trunks, 
whose shape they took when their work wtis done—perpetuaJ wit¬ 
nesses to the aboriginal mind of the absolute truth of the Icgnnda. 
This wandering spirit is so constant in the Mura-inuri legends that 
one is tempted to believe it to bo a faint cr^-^stallised recollecticin 
of the fnst great spreading of the native race over the continenu 

The interesting Jt^eud of die dark and light-coloured children 
Is illustrated^ as Mr. Skbert saysi* by the present dilfercnces in 
colour between the tribt^ in that part of Australia. He tells us 
that in spite of the fusion of the tribes caused of late by the 
settlement of the country by the whites, the Wonkanguru and 
WonkamaJa, northern neigbbo-urs of the Dieri* have a bluish-black 
tint of skin j while the Died themselves arc rcddisb-browni. and 
the Tamgara* who live on the western side of l.ake Eyre, towards 
the West Australian boundaiyt ajc said by those of the Dicri who 
know them to be os light coloured as half-castes^ and to be spoken 
of as Kma or ** light-coloured tnen.^' 

In the legends of ^^"arugatd^ and of Woma and Kapiri, we arc 
told of the origin of the emu, mrpet-simke^ and lizard, and their 
respeedve totems, whik the legend of S'irintl k typical of the 
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purely animal legen ds of South-caatera Austmlia. Nganto-warriiw, 
the old Mura-mura who was turned into the moon, has his counter¬ 
part in many other moon legends j and it may be noted that we 
olways find that the moon was once a man in the opinion of the 
Australian alwrigine, while the Jaclc-and-die-Beanstalk incident of 
the tree growirtg up to the sky through magic is also frequently 
encountered. 

The tract of country occupied by the Died tribe is on the delta 
of the Cooper, on the cast of Lafce Eyre. The H’onfcangutu and 
Yaurorka are their immediate ndghboura on the north, and the 
Uiabunna occupied a considerable tract on the west side of the 
lake. 


L—Kuvjmokukjs, a Lec:e.vd of the Dieri, 

A Jfnra-muni was once out by himself hunting in time of 
great drought, but could find no food. Tfiert; was no game to 
Ik fomid, and as he sought for it in vain the Yfura-niura 
Kuyimokuna, a cle^'cr boy, came to him and asked what he was 
looking for. “ Kaplri and Woma,’' was the reply. “Follow- 
me,” said the boy, walking forward; and all ar once he said 
“ Dig there." The man dug deep into the earth and found n 
w&ma (caqKt-snake), and in like manner the boy showed him 
other places where awwa were hidden. Thus he helped the 
elder Mura-mura on several days, till the others of his people 
envied him when they aaw him return laden with game each 
night; so they asked him where he had got it. He told them to 
come with him, and his boy would show them where to find 
woma and ka^m (iguana). This they did, and the boy led iheni 
hither and thither to dig. 

While they were doing this the boy l>xame ihireiy and drank 
out of their water-bag, fojgetcing to shut it up again, so that the 
water ran out. The people were all very angry at thb and agreed 
to kill the boy, and did so when his friend and guardian was not 
there. Now this man felt in his liver that something was wrong 
with the boy. He could not sleep all night, and in the morning 
he set about following their tracks, till he came to where his 
friend by dfsad. He wept bitterly for his boy. Then he 
separated the flesh from the bones, divided these from each 
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other, and with them aepanildjr he kiUed all the pi^ople who had 
killed hi£ friend. 

This is how the Dieri got the custom of killing by ** pointing 
the bone.” 

NoTiis fiv THE Rev, Otto Siebeut- 

The liver is regarded by these trib^ the seat of the 
affettions. The VVoma, or carpet-imake, Is priKcd as nn artide of 
food. The reptiles hide in cracks in the sun-dried earth, from 
whence they are dug by the blacks, Tl)e Kapiri is the iguana, or 
lace^lbard, 

A second “patron”^ of the boy Kuyimokuna was also associated 
in the ^'pointing of the bone*^ in some versions of the legend- 
Both avenged the death of the boy by “giving the bone" in 
common to the murderers of Koyimokona, For this raison it is 
almost always the case that two petsons aci together in **giving 
the bone;” one who points with it and also ties the end of the 
hair^ord which is fastened to it^ tightly round his upper arm. in 
order that the blood may be driven through into the bone.^ The 
other person holds the end of another cord fastened to the bonef 
and goes through the same motioris as he who is holding the 
bone* ITic bones of Kuyimokum w'cre dbdded into pieces and 
sent, as we would ^y* “ to nil points of the compasst^' cartying 
death w'hercver they came. 

WTien all those who liad taken part in the death of the boy 
Kuyiuiokunn bad been done to death by his two diainpions^ 
the^ two mtl the sarvivors of the people at a place called 
Nari-wolpu [nariis “death” in Died, and “bone^” in Won- 

konguro), UTien the murder was discussed at this meeting the 
principal champion of Kuyimokuna look two small staves of 
wood in his handp tied them fast together with a cord, and buried 
them In the earth. **Sce" said turning to one of the 
survivors after the other and addressitig each in turn. “ iTiou 
mourn est for thy fte/i felder brother)* tbdii for thy 
(father), &c,, and 1 for tny tidnara (sister's son). We are all 
alike mourning for relations* let ns now once more live in peace 
with each other and bury the whole affair.^ Out of this arose the 
custom called Fttifi madi )fa fast and unbreakable agree- 

incut—from pM/t\ agreement) mtidt\ heavy, weighty; ja, and; 
strong. 

I L—KOANTO’S^rttklNA WHO bECAHE THE MOON. 

Two young Mura-rmims were annoyed with their father, the old 
Mu IU'mum Nganio-ward 110, iiecouse he had. gathered some narrloo 
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wid given none to themf Oirtsi day dicir father saiv them 
making long hooks (ngami) to pull out {kupMuAa) koin 
their holes m the gum trees. They told him they knew of a tree 
full of kuyikinkas, and the old Mum-Emim elimbed up to get 
some. As he dimbed hLs sons kept urging him to go on higher, 
and nJI the time the Ircc raised itself or grew up further from the 
ground by i^son of their magic. Then they set it on fue» and, 
as the burning tret; rose up carrying Kganto-wairijia, the sons saw 
that their falher was being imstcd, and one of them threw up a 
skin by his boomerang so that the old man might shelter himself 
from the heat 

Nganto-wrurma still hitngs In the sky as the moon, and the 
Dieri say the dark mark on iis face is the place where the old 
Mura-mun covtued himself with the skin. 


Notes bv M. E. K Howirr. 

are like long slender crochet^iooks made of wood^ with 
which the blacks skilfully c^^tnict the grubs from their tunneMike 
holes in the gum tree trunks. 

A^ardoo forms a staple article of food with those tribes^ and lias 
been well knowm to the whiles since the unfortunate explorens Burke 
and Wills tried unsuccessfully to live on it, when Wills wrote in hb 
diary that it was ** not unpleasant starvation." Some of the seed 
actually collected by them, and afterwards found by Mr. W. 
Howitt's rescue patty, is l^fore me now. The so-called seeds 
are spore-cases of a species of Marsilia, a genus common 10 many 
pans ot Australia. The seeds" am oblong and dattenad in 
shape, about an eighth of m inch in width and a quarter longj 
and chocolate-brown in colour^ 


JII.“Waxukatti the Ehu. A Tale of the Dierl 

Two Mura-munis, who were husband and wife, once rematked 
that both had feathers on their bodies and that more were grow¬ 
ings They began to dance, and, as they did so, they went hy 
accident into the hre, so that their were shrivelled up. The 
other Mura-mums noticed this^ atsd saidt *^Go out from among 
us ^ you do not belong to us} you ate WamkattL" And they 
drove them away to run about as emus. 
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IV.—Origin or the Woma akd Kapiri. A Wonkangwru 

Legend* 

NaiycnJminir^ Kurkali, Bulu-bulu. Watylina^ onrt other Mura- 
inunts warned ld make sotne Womas^ They coriiiuUed about the 
colours a Wotna shotild be, but were not agreed about it, so 
VVatylina went aw-ay, and the others drew long wav7 lines on the 
ground and stuck sticks at the ends marked with the woma 

colours thus! — .. .. —————I 

But they had scarcely done it when a fierce wind obliterated the 
marks and blew away the sticks. 'Hien they drew a long straight 

line so: ]- -—— -—-| 

with Woma sticks at the ends, but as before a great wind came 
and swept away iheir work. The sumo thing happened again 
when they drew intersecting lines like this : 

But all their trouble was in vain, for Watylina sent a wind each 
dme to destroy their work. 

At bst they made a line so broad and so long that it made a 
great ridge, at each end of which they planted several Woma 
poles. VVliile they were doing this the Mura-muni Mantandafa 
game by and asked what they were all doing there. Instead of 
telling him they laughed at his ignorance, so that he turned away 
ashamed and went away with a grudge against diein. To have 
bis revenge he turned himself into a fire and burnt up the other 
Mura-muias witli their camp^ jkfter he had burned the W oma 
Muxa-muias he also burned the Kapiri Mum-muras, KumEui^ 
Puniali and Tambtinina, who had also niadc lines and set up 
sticks with Kapiri colours at the ends. 

Out of the ashes of the Woma and Kapiri Mum-muras came 
Womas and Kapiris, and after these had relumed to the ground 
countless young Woinas and Kapiris came to light. 

Notes &y tiie Rev, O- Sieuert. 

iVrtf>Aj wjVnrd meani ""sluggard,^ from fifujruj; slow, and 
tairara, comrade or mate. 

JCarhi/ij derived from AurAa^ a kind of kangaroo-rat (Dieri and 
Wonkanguru}. 

Bu/u Mii, the designation of young Womas {Dieri and 
Wonkanguni)^ 

tVaMifffr , to cookp 
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Afanfufidara, a hush, in Dieri the leaves of whieh am 

dried in tbc ashes, and bddg mbbed up am mhed with the 
/lUAtri for chewing, 

Kumari-puftfa// means ** blood^rinicer,** from himan\ bloody 
and drink [Wonkangunj. In Dieri I>aj^rra). 

TantfiMrufta means **he with the 1^/" having something 
the matter with his /ara^ or thighJ 

Certain bands of alternating red and yellow earth which show 
on the siiriace in serpentine cim^es not far south of the Queensland 
boundary am said to be the markings which the Mura-mums 
made. 

Notniihstanding the burning of these Miim-munis they are 
spoken of as fpcts ^*near the great Me/' which may be Lake 
Eyre. 


V*—Kadiwonkuru. a Leigekd or the YAUitonKA. 

The wife of an almost blind Muni'mura named Makatakabar 
who lived at Wityigumwiiiipa^ went with her two daughters to 
collect nardoo for food. The two girls played about while their 
mother worked busily; and when she had gathered a quantity 
ahe dug a hole in the ground, poured the seeds in, and stirring 
them up let the wind blow the husks away. To pnm-ent the good 
seed from being blown away she built up a breakwind of boughs* 
Next morning the three went out again for seed* The mother 
was busy as before collecting it, and the childcen played about* 
when they suddenly saw a great fire, of which they told their 
father when they returned to camp. When he heard of it he 
stood up, and lifting a child to each of his shoulders* asked them 
to point out the direction in which they had seen the fire. He 
said to the elder, Gin you see the fire ? " and she answered* 
“ Yes;* father, I can see it quite plainly^*^ 

Then the old hfura-mura opened his eyes^ and he who had 
been quite blind until then could see the smoke of the fire lying 
on the horizon like a great rain-cloudHis wife made him some 
fiaitii from the nardoo* which he ate, and then lay down to 
sleep. 

In the cariy morning he took a fire-stick* threw his bag over 
his shoulder* got ready to start* and said to his children, I have 
a long journey before me, but j'ou must not trouble about that;” 
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and (o his wife he said, “ Take care of thir children, so (hat no 
one way do them any harm.’^ Then he stood up with hLs hag 
over his shoulder, a fire-stick on one arm and a sinail boomeiang 
in his hand. With his first step he befcan to sing his vmjtma and 
to travel singing into distant parts. 

His u>af>ata song cowinertced thus; “Dama-$nda ngttrpa, 
Jamu inJa w^r^ywa," which means leaving those belonging to 
me, I am going forth' into the far-away ; ” and as he travelled 
along he put ah that he saw—birds, snakes, kangamo tracks, 
trees, bushes, and whatever else he came across—into his song. 

.\fter travelling for a month he came to a great sandhill, Irom 
the top of which he saw a vast water, i-lc went down the hill 
and waded into the water, seeing his own image reflet led in it. 
He back to land by a narrow passage which was being 

covered by the waters driven by a fierce wind. Then he cltinlMd 
the highest hill near, and saw from it a great fire surrounding 
him. He sought to find out who had lighted the fire, hut could 
see no traoJs of men, and thought it must have sprung up of 
itself. Even now, men say, this fire is always in that part, which 
is called the Wluma country, and the people in it are the Yerfh 
wirayi, or “ fire-people," 

Having gathered some hot coals from the fire, the ,Vlura-n;uia 
went on his wanderings to the south, making his song, which is 
sung by the Urabtinna, 

mile he was travelling thus, his wife and dauglilers were out 
one day gathering nardoo, and the mother was mending the Aaiy 
or hreakw'ind, to make it stronger before winnowing the seed, 
when one of her children came to her, and said. See, mother, 
the great whirlwind coming up. Quick t make the Attfu strong, 
so that the wind cannot blow it away.” So the mother used all 
her strength to make the kaht last, and when the whirlwind 
struck it they all three cowered behind it for shelter. Hut the 
wind blew stronger and stronger till at last it caitiud off the 
youngest girl. Then the other child was carried off, and finally 
the mother was lifted up by the fuiious blast, 

K{>.-h night as the whirlwind swept along, carrj ing the woman 
and her two children, it rested, and wherever it did so a water 
hole was formed, not in a channel or hollow, but on the open dry 
tablehmd. Each momiug it carried them further and further till 
it buried them at lost in the distant northern sands. 
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Mura-iDum ^JAk^takaba Lmvclied all the tioitj towards the 
sOLiilj canning the hot coals which he had got in the WUuma 
country and id time retched the Macurnba ccuntryp where he 
caine to a camp of people who were nibbing np and eating Jfaun 
from the seeds of one of the gum trees. He was hungry^ md 
asked for sotne of the food ; but they took no notice and laughed 
at him because he was nearly baldly with a long lock of hair hang¬ 
ing down behind, and had a small pointed beard. They also 
ordered him roughly away^ and took no notttc of his thrtats, 
when he said, ^^Do you think I have no waikaJm In my arm¬ 
pits ?” 

But they Only shouted at him, ‘^yidni rtwrji/inJ' 

UTiich means, “Are you a Kutehi? are you a Worana?” And 
they took up spears to throw at him. 

The Mum-mura w'fint sadly away with his Unger on his lip» 
thinking of revenge. He did not go far away^ bu t took a couple of 
coals out of bis and set fire to the grass, saying to the flames, 
“Spread with great quickness/^ He put out the fire with his 
hands and went near to the camp agaln^ There be took out 
more coals and again set the grass on fire, and in a moment he 
was standing in the midst of the flames. The people m the camp 
tried to escape, hut the quicklyHspreadiiig fire bumt them aU up. 

The old MuRi-mUTa went on from camp to camp^ but the 
pc*ople were all unfriendly to him and made fun of his bald head, 
so he avenged himself by burning them up* 

Kotks uv the Rev. O* StM»EST. 

A"adhifi>nJkiint comes from Jtadiwism, liiKard. 

Makata^tiba means in Wonkanguru. The Yaurorka 

□arfle for this old Mura-mum was Kadiw^oukum, and the Ditri 
called him Kadiwani (lizard) or ^' thc Kadiwam,'' The name 
Makatakaba given to him later w^hen he burned up the 
VVonkanguru and l^gamban.i in their comps. It is only the laiter 
part of the l^end tlmt is known to these two tribes, and ts sung 
at their cciemonies. 

IVifygura^ifnfia from a whirlwind, and wimjttif a 

track 

Parfd b food made from the of various plants. It is 
collected, cleaned, and stored away in pits, which are closed by a 
cover made of rushes and smeared on each side with cloy to hold 
them together. The /hiva when taken out of the pits is pkeed in 
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bags {w«ndiirv) and either carried by the people or hung up io 

N<irdeo Is not ground) but pounded to a fine powder, and made 
into a kind of cake. When fish is plentiful, it is also stored up 
in the foltowing manner, 'nie fishes are first baked in the hot 
ashes, then the bones and insides being remove^ they are bid on 
bushes on the ground to dry. When dr)' the skin is also removed, 
and the flesh is further dried till it b quite hard and can be 
pounded to powder and packed away in bags. 

fFa^fd is a song o( trac'd which is sung at some of the 
sacred ceremonies by the tribes north of the I.>icri and north^ ol 
the Queensbnd boundary. l*he csact meaning of the opening 
phrase " Dama-ind<i-it^^a” cannot be obtained, for the several 
informants ate not eveo agreed as to the proper sound of the 
words, and give them different meaninEs. For instance the 
Yaurorka and Marunga sing the words, lantaa LAtnanda 
nf^rpA” &c., wilhom knowing their nieanlng at all, as is often tlie 
fasi; with far-travelled songs, . 

YidnikunhUyidM^mraaB. Fiifer is the vocative “thou, and 
kulfhi a “dfibbledebblc" lliat is believed to travel about m 
whirlwinds on mischief bent. tf^Araw is a fabled creature, half 
man. half beast, living on an island in Lake Eyre, 

tVA/kadra is the same as the sacred ^Annngti of the Aninta, 
and IS carried concealed from all uninitiated persons in the 

''"rhe “great water” reached by Makatakaba was probably the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. 


VL—Pjiukti asD Kapiui. A Lecenh of the URABtiKSA 

I'riue. 

Long ago Pirinti and Kapiri lived in great friendship at the 
north-west of Kadtandra (Lake Eyre). At tlut time both had 
skins of the same colour, so they d^ided to paint ^ch other. 

First Pirinti had to paint Kapiri, which he did with a beautiful 
p,vtlern. But when Kapiri had to paint Pirinti he thought to 
himself, “ Why should 1 give myself the trouble to make such 
intricate markings, when Pirinti is so much bigger than t atn. I 
will make brger patterns on him,” He therefore painted Pirinti 
with some large and some small pattern^ and when 1 irinti turned 
his head and saw the unequal pattern that Kapiri had put on, he 
said to himself, ” I painted him very niedy, why has he done me 
so unequally ? " 
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Kapiri said to hiid, ** Do not turn round lite that, yqu will mb 
off the point.” And m he said this he secretly rubbed off part of 
the pattern and run flway. Pinnti nm after him in anger^ but 
Kapiri was too nimble to be caughtr so Pinntt shouted out to 
him nOE to dare to come into his ravine again, but to stay where 
the Au/va grovrg, and Kapiri replied that in that case I-irinti must 
keep TO die rocks and holes in the hillSn Since that time there 
have been no Kapiri north of Oodnadaito, while at the Cooper, 
where the Au/va grows^ there arc no Pirinti- 

NOTliS BV E. B. Howitt. 

^Td/rV/ and Pirifth are vurieties of lizards. 

AVA-u is a hokeu. 


VIL—MAkl;A^3VA^■lHJLA. A ok tiif. WoNtA?«cuHir 

A:ND URAmJNNAp 

The Muta-nmra ^tarkanyankula lived in Antyrit}^ with his 
wife and many childien. He UJied IQ gather nardoo and cltian it 
by shaking it in his bowh m that the reruse separated, then he 
[racked It in kangaroo and *po 5 SUin-skin bags, put these in a 
larger hag^ and started off on his wunderings, carrying the burden 
on hi? head* 

^llie first place he came to was Arufolkandu on the hTseumba 
Riv'crp where there was a level piece of grounds He loosened 
this ground and scattered the nnidoo seed on it, so tiuil w^heit 
rain caine it might grow and the people have plenty of food and 
not suffer any hunger. lie also scattered nardoo in another 
place, and travelling on, came to Utyia, where he saw' two de¬ 
crepit old w oiiient and said to thenif Ijook round about when 
the rain falls." When rain fell they went out as the MuriL^muiia 
Markanyankula liad lold them and looked about. I1iey found 
the two places where he had scattered seed, where it had made 
the whole country green; the fmit was not tipci but the wotueu 
ate it and became healthy and strong. When tlic seed was ripa 
they gathered it into heaps and had plenty of food whm the dry 
barren time came again. 

After telling the old women wliat to da, the Mura-mum went 
to Pandii where a great number of men were collected to sing 
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tho Piilpara song. He saw them a long way off, but was iifraid 
to go iiear j so he tested a while, atad w^ent On lo Kadlikm, where 
two old men sat at the edge of the water throwing m their nets- 
But still he travelled further, scalteriitg good and bad nardoo seed 
as he wenti and calling the places where he left the latter Nardoo* 
mollcu (bone naidoo)^ 

At Kuyuna he stuck bis spear into the ground, and it grew into 
a huge tree, and after he had wandered to Narimaia lake and 
the Pitchei country, he turned back and went to his own place 
and his own people- 

Notes itv the Rev. O. SiEBiai.T. 

Arufaikandu means ” making white or grey " from the quantit>^ 
of dust there. 

iXfoiUffd^a from ■‘^maka'^ fire, because the Murs-mura Makatri'^ 
kaba there burned a targe camp, 
springs 

Piindi is to the north-west of Katitandm where the Macumba 
enters Lake Eyre. Fandi refers to a Ixast of legendary times, 
which was much feared. 

Kadia k»pii^ a little creek or river, from the Wonkangum 
jtoif/o=creek or river betl and ^pa ^ child* 
the Diamanlina River. 

is not a lake, hut a wide creek bordered with trees, 
north of the Cartlii Lagoon, and west-sooth-west from Birdvilk- 

[Fikhiri is die DuMsia the leaves and twigs of 

which are dried and chewed* It is procured to the north of Lake 

Kyrtr,—M* E. B. Howitt ] 


VIII. NCAtANI-MARV-MAEU AND NOATAJ^t-MARALVE. A 
IXOEND OF TftE DlERl TeJBE. 

At f^gatani-mara*inaru once lived a woman who had several 
dark-skinned children, and at Ngatani mamlye bved a woman 
whose children were bghttft in colour. 

The Ngatani*maralyc mother longed for the dark-skinned 
children of the Ngalani-mam-mani mother; and One day when 
the latter had gone out to gatlier nardoo, leaving her childrmi 
in the camp that they might not hinder her in her work, the 
Ngatani-tnataiye came with her light-coloured children and took 
away the dark-coloured children, leaving her own behind- 
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Thfi other motherp not knowing “whal had hap|K*tied at the 
camp, came hack about midday, canning her im^oo in a half- 
filled bag on tujr hip. And on her way she met a m/a-mVa 
{mimge)f and as k lifted her up from the ground satig; 

kdnJtarJt:JtUimi 
By rht mirnfie IJfte 4 hli^li 

iViTi-m'Ai mut/irdai t^gtaiJ 
In the niim^ J 

Back retimdag w«ilw 
Adnido npv/// 

KsrdiM-bag hflif 
/^jg^i^wtnnd msrifdnti 
1 tnyself Atrikir)^ dvvfti 
TfJ^ifa mdrdit/d bw/vf nr 
Reluming tu I^jry w^ul. 

Coming nearer to her camp she looked longitigly for her children 
in the place where they should b<^ and sing; 

MVdi wh/Hi 

Thu eye ihe eye only ifi^^ 

Then she saw children playing about the campp but not heis * 
they were strange ones witli light skins} and putting down her 
bag among them she sang; 

If^ra mem wf/ftina mf/if jl&iiiiifta. 

To-^thC’nght-and'lefi niniUiDg^crt to-t&e^rigfai-aDd-luft lying-Uown. 

Longing for hertihildren she hastened round the camp searching 
Ln widening drdes impatiently for their footprints, and driving her¬ 
self onwards with her song : 

TltiftM ^afya-iof/ara m^aruma w^rjm^ 

Fooi (paick lo the cMtdren 

I wheie fkiiiig left og, 

l-inding at last that her children had been carried off by the 
Ngataiii-nianilye mother, she $ang eomplainbgly: 

jhjW/tm /ara-farifoit (hT/ou 
I p»i 3 pkiiimg bjL 5 tc£iw£ attss to, weni. 
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Lamenting thiw, she crossed over a gjreat to the hoiiae of 
the NgatanS maralje, who seeing her a great way off ran to meet 
her and gave up the dark-shinned children to herj taking hack 
her own. 

The Ngantani-iELaru-inanj mother went back to her camp with 
her little ones; and next day left themai before in the camp while 
she vent out to gather nardoo- tint at midday she came back to 
find again the light-coloured children of the Ngatani-mamlyo 
mother in phee of her own. Finding their tracks she followed 
them lamenting and brought them home. This happened every 
day dll she set out on her wanderings. She sang as she went, but 
from lamenting much her voice had become so weak that she had 
to strain her throat to sing at all. 

She wandered for some distance, when leaving her children aho 
went on alone to Pando (Lake Hope), which was dry and while, 
and as she crossed it she sang ; 

Pitot on the expanse ye» I io haul oirth j^k 

Farther and farther she wandered^ UIl coming to Bau-ung- 
hati-ang and Tyindi-tyindinani, when she sang: 

To lyiadi-tyitKliMiu yet I la Turd eatth gi:» 

Then she looked for hard day soil, and when she had found it 
she sank underground singing : 

trgaiifl fmm hj/Jana wa/ntia 

l^uih I clay jitekiog unddr gv 
^jpotiali ngarim. 

Bockwjvda ^owu go 

hiu 'ptj Kigarffta 

cdiiK yea 1 dawn 

pantr/vrsfmfma kau «y^/cr 

After me drA.Hin|£ I go 

Alfman vmfpa*M jtau *ttt ngisnHa veafiaia 

BEncxi in Mreali^ yra I duwn ga 

hittfarifa 

Earth ilcpih I hack attain ga 

Finding a gaping cleft in the gronnd, she let herself slip into it 
and came to soil filled with dahx^ which she broke up| hurtii^ 
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herself so that her tracks were maikcd with streaks of blood. 
Deep iindei^und she pursued her way, only twice raising her 
head above the gmimd, until she reached her camp at Ngatani 
maru-maru. But here she only got out of the ground as far as the 
top of her head, for her hair is still to be seen as difktri (tanc- 
grass) standing in a great depression at Kgalani tnaru.reaiu. 

Notes bv tke Rev. 0* Siebekt. 

N^ianl maru-mttrv is black child; JlJprJtoijr being the rebtion- 
ship of a child to its whil^: N^g^tamuni is the rctatipnslilp 

to the father. Jfant is black or of a dark shade, 

Nnuiam-maraiyt is lightHMloured child ; Maralyi being Lght- 
cnloured or reddish. 

Kanhinit is to go up in the air, to tnount up, also to stmt- 
Ngani'x^ the intransitive “I," while Nga(o is the transitive pro¬ 
noun, thus Ngani DUn k»pa is “1 arn a Dieri boy," while ngaio 

15 ** 11^11 

wapam h thii pi^jii lense to rettim* or mthcr 

to go to nenim ; tcttpuiu tl^c imptirfect of rr^m TL^apat^ I go* 
rtAisra uWpana^ k€.=io ri^ht and left, tumbling over 
uoexpecttidly, 

IFffra-w^ra = io nialcc to lie down, to the right 

and left tVara is and worn, both sideSn'^ 

right and left” 

ly/fidt /y/WiWiT and tile B&ff-vng districts are both 

soirih-casC from Innajoinka on Cooperig Creek* The first is 
named from shinmg Btoiies, and the latter from 

the trembling of the ground ^au-ung^mgatta}, 

Pa/Aana is father ** to wander," while w^pana is our usml word 
to go ; the form wapain, the imperfect of mitpana, is used for 
“ I went to wander." DaAa tiHipaia properly means “ I 

went to cm through,^ or more predsoly "to pierce the land." 
NganVa wapaia is ** I set forth to go below." 

W is an abbreriaidan of I." 

is the dative of the ground^ earth, 
or red ochre is thought by these alwr%ines to be the 
blood of the Mura-muras; hence they often say they have smeared 
themselves with blood when painted mth red ochre. 

The two places where the Ngmani Maru-maru mother raised 
her hands above ground are marW by bige rocks. 


M. E. Howjtt* 
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FOLKLORE IN THE KENNET VAIXEY. 

(Jitad at ofioth/tint, 190**) 

The district of which I am about to speak lies in the K.cnnot 
Valley ; extimding a few miles to the north of it, and towards 
Hampshire a few milts to the south. There are hardly any large 
villages; the inhabitants live to a great extent in scattered houses, 
single and solitary ones occasionally, but more generally they are 
built in groups of two or three. You come upon them in all 
sorts of unejEpectfid places; dotted about upon the commons, 
amongst the fir-woods, up and down the valleys, and upon the 
hills. The cottage arc built in every imaginable way, and of a 
great variety of roaictials. There are wood and plaster cottages, 
bnek ones with thatched roofs, and brick ones with tiled roofs. 

An old couple named Matthew^ from whom I have gaioed a 
good deal of information, live at a place called Paradise, In 
the summer it may well deserve its name; but in the winter, when 
it can only be reached by going down a lane which is ankk-deep 
in mud, or across some fields where there is no real footpath, it is 
a poor sort of Pamdise. The house, which was originally a farm¬ 
house, is buOt in the most odd and irregular manner, and is now 
divided up into three or four small cottages. The end of llw 
house, which is old Matthews’ cottage, has a gabled roof, and is 
diree stories high, an unusual thing in this part of Berkshire, 
The rest of the house is built in two stories, and of it is 
thatched. 'Phe (arm was once surrounded by outbuildings, which 
fell into decay, and have been removed, 

Mre. Matthews' relations lived in the aiine colts^e in which she 
and her husband now live before she was bom. 'P’o last fanner 
who bad the (arm committed suicide by cutting his thnut in the 
room in which the Matthews now sleep, but though they have 
spoken to me about a stain on the boards, they have no super¬ 
stition about the matter. They have many others though, and 
when once you have won their confidence are quite ready to be 
communicatis’e. The old man wHll tell you several stories of the 
Ananias and Sapphlra type, of sudden retribution. These are 
some of them. 
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Two girls were wntking together one night. One of them 
cotinted the stiuSj and wa-S struck dead instantly. The other-j 
who did not count them^ got home safely^ 

IVo men were going through a field of wheat in spring. One 
said to the olher^ "'I'his is a fine field of wheat.'’ The other 
said, Yes, if God j\ln:iighty ull let ic bide/* And in the hm^est 
time the field of wheat was stOI standing in the same state as on 
that day in springs 

A man was throwing ashes in a field when some of them were 
blown into hb eyes- He cursed wixh anger, and was sinick dead 
instantly^ 'fhey could not move him from the spot, even with 
horses, so he had to be bricked over w here he lay* 

A man calJcd Hawkins used to say that thine was no Heaven, 
or Hell, or Devil, but that only your conscience made them. UTien 
he was dying he changed hk mind, and kept on crying out that 
hb ipom was full of devtis. He could not die until they had 
fetched a sheepskin and wrapped him in tl. 

A girl was combing her hair one day and it was mngled. She 
cursed the hoirp and Him that made it, and she was struck dead 
instantly. When they went to huiy her the coffin seemed extra- 
Ordinanly light. They opened it to see the reason, and found it 
w'as full of smoke^ 

Old Matthews has done every kind of wrork in hb day, every 
kind of agricultural work that b to say. He calks proudly of his 
sowing capacitits. ** 'rhcy don’t know' how to sow nowadays," he 
saysp “certainly not with stnoJI grain; the Larger is easier to 
manage.” He could sow a field of ten acres with a gallon of 
“turmni" seed, and this by the initiated appears to have been 
considered a tremendous feat. He has only had a fortnight's 
schooling all hb life, but he has a nacuml shrewdness and intelli¬ 
gence which ha-s been brightened perhaps by travel, for when he 
was younger be would go to I^ndon occasionally to stay with a 
married daughter. He has been to the National Gallery^ his 
son-sn law- being one of the officials of the place. “There wur 
some pictures there," was hb comment upon the subject. One 
of the experiences of his life is an unusual and particularly in¬ 
teresting one. When he was a verj-small child he was an inha¬ 
bitant of the Meet Prison. He cannat remember it himself, but 
has heard all about it from bis father, and will gi^'e you some 
interesting details. The father, who woj? really a Berkshire man, 
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hud settled at Romney, and taken to smiiggllng. His^ smuggled 
goods were seized and he was made debtor to t ® Krti«» 

Luge amount, and as he was unable to pay, ne and whole 

family w«c lodged m the Fleet, WTien they came out they 
to thfiir tiativc place,^ Bcfkshire. ^ ^ a 

Old Matthews and his wife are great herbalists, and rend nume¬ 
rous medicinal herbs to their daughter in Jjjndon, who disposes 
of them to a herh^ioclor, 'fhey have implicit faith in their con¬ 
coctions, some of whldi are: tansy‘tea for rheumatism, mare 
nmllow poultices for wounds, and while lily root ointment for 
gatherings. But the two herbs by which they ret most store are 
wood-sage and borehound, which scum capable of cunng almost 
anything indiscriminately. When they were asked to teU of Cures 
for warts, they shook their heads; they had never heard of th™ 
—that was impossible. Warts were described. “Ob, werts" Of 
course they knew of cures for “werts.'* Gutting sHta in a sbet 
of elder, or making holes according to the number ot warts m 
walnut leaves, and burying them secretly or putting them down 
a well. When the leaves had diicayed the warts disappeared. 
The steam from the inside of an oven is also declared to be a 

*^For a good many ydrs ol his life Matthews was a shepherd, 
and he tells many amusing stories of sheep^te^mg. For a long 
time a fihosily pioocssion was seen in his lart of the country, anti 
the inhabitants were tonlinually scared by it, On« night a ^n 
said he "did not care for gbostescs," and he was detemimed to 
investigate the malter. Taking a huge bludgeon he lay m wml 
for the precession. When it appeared he nis^d into the nudtHe 
of it, llonrisbing his bludgeon on all sides. The b^re of the 
bier fled, leaving ihc corpse in the road. It proved to be the 
corpse of a sheep. The bcarere were sheep-stcalc^ 

A friend of old Matthews In his shepherding d^s had a 
“corpse," by which seems to be meant a ghost The man’s dog 
had gone through a hedge, and was making a noise, as he tho^bt 
chasing a rabbit He leaned over the hedge to see, and there 
sura enuf wiir the corpse." 

Matthews was coming home frem work late one mgh^ when 
he heard a cart or carriage coming behind him. It liad come 
so dose to him that he heard the gravel rerunchmg under thc 
wheels; but he could see nothing. 
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In a little viltage about six miles fioin the Matthewses^ old Mrs. 
Collins lives in the almshouse. She has a great oiany stories to 
tell* Her parents died when she was a chjldf and she was brought 
up by ait aunU She used to work in the helds Tor fourpence a 
day^ and often knew what it was to go dJnnerless. Nearly all the 
stories she has to tel! she heard from her aunt, who would now, 
she says, were she still alive, be 130 years old. 

The three following riddles come from this source The first, 
as wilt easily be perceived, refers to the Guspd story^ 

11. and Pv P. Ki well did agrw 

To hloE out the name ol C- 

But they ootiSdi niiE Jo i| wiilhdui ibe 1i?lp of G. 

niii[LZ]cd ond ^oved to $00 
Knvy And malke in and P*P* 

Twti died ns ntvcl wa3 bcfn {AeLun and Bve), 

Two bom u novtr died (Enoch and Elijah |. 

Twd vpoko oa nevcE Ucd {Chnil and 

I saw ^ Birds iill! in a, 

Each of iticm Krul one Kinglo wing 
Thai they coufd fly and sweeUy ling. 

Their flge dM nol abate thdr vtiwngih, 

Their wi^rc ihirty fooii m Iciigth. 

(Bcil& in the Towcf). 

Mj^ Collins also told tne the following slory\ wliich accounts 
for Opliclia^s spying ** They say the owl was a baker's daughter.^ 
It was this. Our Ixird went to a baker’s shop to ask for some¬ 
thing to eat, and the woman thons began making liim a cake. 
But each time she put a handrul of dour into the pati, she took 
some out saying, “ Oo-ooh, that's too mtioh^^ “ Ooooh, that's too 
much/' And He said to her 

Owl them Art And awl thou aholt be, 

And aJi the Mrdi of earth ihatl peek ai thee.*' 

And if you corue to look at thu owl,” said Mrs. Collins, It 
hafe more the face of a Christian than a bird/* A v-ariant of this 
story, also told in Berkshire, is that the woman was turned into 
an owl, land condemned always to be poor, and get her food at 
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Mrs. Collins also told me a k-gend of the naok—that it was 
once a Tine lady, so fine that the earth was not good enough for 
her to walk upon, so she was made to walk undetgiound' a* 
punishment for her pride, one eondudes. 

The old woman remembers whert murders were very common 
in the country. She told me u story of one murder when both 
the suspected murderci and the corpse (or rather the bones, for 
the murder was not discovered for a long time) were tnkvn up 
into the church tower. *1110 idea was that when the murdcrcf 
touched the corpse it would bleed, but “ the bones were too dry'" 
in this ease, was Mts, CoHjn^s commenL 
Another old woman irom whom I have gleaned a good deal is 
Mrs, Hay ward. She live's in a duster of cottages bidden away in 
a comer of the common and surrounded by fir-trees. She is 
cighty-two, but one day she became so intcrosted and excited in 
talking about old times that she sang me two songs she used to 
sing in the hajfield when she was a girl of fourteen.’ 

She also told me of a divination which she and other girls used 
to practise in the hayficld, A turf, a bowl of water, and n lx)ugh 
were pbced upon the ground, and the girls cmwled blindfolded tn 
touch one of them. Touching the turf signified dealli, the howl 
of water a christening, and the bough widowhood. Other divina¬ 
tions she had practised were as follows. I wo of tho^ pink 
[lowcTS called '‘tnldsummer men and maidens " were stuck into a 
crack in the wall, tmd the coming together or mO'ving apart of 
them signified the truth or falseness of the lover, Hcmijseed 
was sown on Midsummer Eve in dm churchyard with the words, 
“ Hero I sow heiupseed, Here it shall grow. If my lovu loves rats. 
He will come and mow," 

Mrs. Hayward further showed me the way to find out a thief 
with a key, the Bible, and the words fmm Ruth iv. 4 : '■ And 
1 thought to advertise thee, saying, Buy it bdbri! the inluibitanb, 
and before the elders of my people. If thou will redeem ir, 
redeem it, but if thou wilt not redeem it, then tell me titat I may 
know; for there is none to redeem it beside thoo, and I am after 
thee. And he said, I will redeem it” The same test was used 
for ♦■couruhipi” udng instead the words from the Song of 
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Soiomoi^ viii. 7.^ This has bcun done up 10 quite a repeat 
date. 

When her husband was dyings Mrs, Hayward told me, she 
heard three distinct knocks at the bed's head ; and once when a 
relation of hers had died she had seen her “shade,” which is a 
word for ghost, or spirit. She was making the bed, and some¬ 
thing which she thought was the cat came into the rooin. She 
went to cha^ it away^ =Lnd then she saw that it was the shade 
of a woman. It went downstairs and disappeared. At that 
moment the relation had died. 

This story led me to ask for other signs of deaths T'he following 
were given. A sower in sowing missing a land ” of w^heat. An 
apple-tree in btoom out of season. “ If a corpse lies over Sunday 
there's sure tu be another before the tnonth^s ouL^ 

^frs. Hayward wjis the authority for the following legends and 
sayings: 

A dark Michaclntas and a light Christinas. 

A wet Good Friday and Easter Day, a lot of jpod grass, and a 
little good hay. 

NVash on Ash Wednesday, and yon wash someone out of the 
tiinily. 

Blessed is the woman who bakes on Good Friday, and hve 
Fridays afterward^ but cursed is the woman who washes on Good 
Friday and five Fridaj'^i afttrrwpirds. The reason gi^-en for this is : 
When otir Ltjrd was going to be crucified Ho went to a woman^s 
houfe to ask for sucooiir. She was washing, and threw soap-suds 
at Him ] then He went to another woman's house, she Imktng, 
and gave Kim a cake« He cursed in the otio case, and blessed in 
the other*** 

Set a bucket of yeast on Good Friday and you will see a cross 
^^athert^ it. ju 4 it as upon hoticross-buns. A loaf baked upon 
Good Friday will nei'cr go “ ropey " or mouldy, and when it is 
grated up, it is good ft>r the whooping cough. 

Not far from Mrs. Hayward's cottage there ii a beautiful spot, 

^ Set lac Of a Kal upon Ihbt hearty ^ a upua thiiic ami: tove h 

lUaag as death; jesiloaiy I» cruel as the grave i ibe cmla EhcjHif are emit uf 
fire, which hath 0 tHO*t Tthrment fiamc. waters akimot {|uendi inve. 

nriiW EMfl ihn Hoods dfown it : if a man wnuTd |;ive all the sabstance of hb 
house for love, it would uiterly be conlemacd." 

s ra/im, p i7Si Heuderacm. p St 
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whec^ ycrti sLi4id upon a lising iJTOund wilh common at your 
feel, sinting into a ^’allcy, and ihen rising up in irtegular ground 
upon the other 5idf + Against the sty line as far as you can see 
lie range upon range of distant and behind, dim and myste- 
rimiSt •ire the fir-woods. A long row of cottages is built just 
beneath the brow of the Kill upon whicli you an? standing, their 
chrmneys ate nearly on a level with your feeo l"hcse cottage* 
have been built in some cases by the inhabitants themselves, but 
generally by their Citheis and grandfaihers. In one of them lives 
an old woman who is the pcRfscs^r of samplers and all kinds of 
delightful things, with which howevefT bo It remarked, she has no 
intentton of pnrtingp She belongs to a rather superior familyt and 
the cottage she livx*s in was built by her hushaiid about sixty yiiars 
ago. Amongst her treasures she has tw^o old broadsides, which 
sihe calls **SavinUT''i l^tier^i/' They are the well known apocry¬ 
phal letter of Aghams of Edjc:ssa, and they were used by her 
toother and grandmother as charms against illnuss, and were pinned 
inside their dresses to unsure safety in childbirth- T have heard 
of instances of these fflrticular broadsides being used as chairms m 
other cottage in South BerkshirCt but this is the only case in which 
I have found them still in cxLstencep Even the oldest inhabitants 
can generally only remember their parent-s or grandparunts havir^g 
them* The old woman in c^uestion keeps hers catefully in the 
family Bible- 

1 have coheclfid the following witch-stories m South Berks, 

Two men, a carter and a thatcheCp lodged together, ate togethurf 
and slept m the same b«L One day the thalcher said to the 
carter* I wonder why it is you look so bad, and so different to 
me, when we cat and live the same/' The carter said: ^Vou 
would look bad too if you were rode about every night as T 
A witch used to come every night, and ride him like a horse, 
“ride him about fearful.” The thatcher was a “girt powerful 
tnait,” and he said he would change places with the carter and 
sleep his side of the b^d. At night the witch came as usual to 
that side of the bed^ and put a bridle In the thatchur's mouth, and 
lode upon him. Then she took him to the stable, and a lot of 
others came to put up their horses. The thatchcr wtis so strong 
he broke the enchanted bridle, and hid under the manger, \Vben 
the witch came in to fetch him, he got out and put the bridle 
upon her inst^d and rode her oET to a blacksmith^s. He said to 
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the blacksTnith; " I want a shoe put on my horse’s fbre'foot.^^ 
Then he rode her out and left her. The next d 3 .y the thaicber 
went to bis work^ and his master oanurout looking very soli' 
taryd" The tbatehor asked him what was the matter, fl* said 
his wife was ill and could not get up. her get up,” said 

the thatcher. I'he master said he could not. " Then make her 
put her right hand out of bedt” said the thatcher. The master 
said he could nou Force her to do it ” said the thatcher; and 
at last the hushand did so, and them wus a great iron horseshoe 
upon her hand. The husband said ** he thought he was married 
to an honest woman, but he found be was married to the Devil,” 
so he bad her put out of the ■wny—stifled or something.^ 

Old Mrs. Hayward*s mother, when she was a girl of fourteen, 
was living in service in Berkshire. An old woman who was a 
reputed witch used to come to the house to fetch milk. One day 
the cook said to the girl: ”1 should like to know for certain if 
she Is a witch. When she comes in the morning you get two old 
scrubs (or brooms), and lay them crosswise upon the doorstep. If 
she is a witch she will jump over them, if she Is not she will just 
step over them.” The girl did os she was told* and in the morning 
the old woman Jumped over the brooms- Apparently she realised 
that a tmp had been laid for her, and was very angrj'i for from 
tliat moment the girl was bew'itched. Next day her copper pan 
ran out when she pul the milk mlo it upon the fire. She sent it 
to Newbury to be mended^ but the same thing happened three 
times; in fact she became so unlucky in every way ihac at last 
she bad to leave her situation. 

Mrs. flay ward’s husband was one day going through a ford 
-with a load of straw. In the middle of the waiet the straw all 
fell out of the wagon. He picked k upj and the same thing 
happened again. He saw a cat in front of him, and slashed at it 
with his whip. Then ho saw the witch, who said to him " YouVe 
had trouble with your straw, carter.” VcSi,” he sold, "and its 
you thafs done it” But as he had dmwn blood from her she was 
never able to do anyone harm again. 

A woman of sixty told me that when she was a girl in service 
her mistress used to tell her that if slie saw'a large haro in the 
lane she was not to he afraid, it was only old Mrs. Parsons. This 
Mrs. Parsons, who was a witch, had a daughter who lived three 
miles away from her* and the daughter would go outside her house 
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and call " Mtid 1 ^ (an abbreviation of mother) below her breath, 
and the mother would be with h« in a quarter of an hour. 

One night a man was out walking accomianicd by bU dog, and 
he saw a witch called Maria Chandler in the road. The dog went 
at her, and she turned into a hare. The dog followed the haret 
and bit and tow it- The next morning Maria Chandler was 
found to be all bitten and tom as by a dOg. 'this same witch 
was said to have bewitched a young man. He was always weak 
and ailing, and nevier could succeed in anything. When she died 
every thing was changed, Jic became well and strong, and able 
to do anything he wished. 

One day a witch called Mts^ Coventry wished to go to Rtjading 
to sell some nuts at the market. She asked a carter who was 
going there with his wagon and horses to wait for her at the toj,* 
of the road, and take her there. When the carter got to the top 
of the road, she was not there, and having no desinr for her Com¬ 
pany he whipped up his horses to go on without her. But all the 
whipping and erasing in the world made no didetence; the horses 
could not move. Praendy thu old woman appeared upon the 
scenes with her basket of tiuls. “So you’ve waited for ma, 
carter,** she said. “ Put me up in the cart and the horses will go 
on,'* So “ he could not get shot of her," said the teller of the 
story, atid directly she was in the wagon the horses went on. 

One witch is told of who used often to be seen dancing at night 
upon a certain piece of grass called the green. This one was very 
clever in illness and had the power of ** whispicring bushes out of 
people’s hands. (A " bush " is the name for a thorn.) She would 
whisper some words out of the Bible backwards, moving her dngcr 
over the place where the bush had entered, tell the patient to go 
home and do certain things—put on a pouldce sometimtis—and 
the '♦ bush ** always Came out, but not always at the place where it 
went in. 

One day a witch went to a cottage and a.sked a poor woman to 
give her some bread. The woman refused at first; she had not 
much in the house, and she wanted it for her children. After 
some haggling, however, tlie witch obtained what she wanted, and 
then she raward&i the hospitality with the most base ingratitude. 
It seems that whether she had been given the bread or not it 
would have made no difference to the tne of the inmates of tbc 
cottage. They would have been equally unlucky in either ease- 
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I'mm ihuLi ihy cidu of the boys taken Mritb Rts; such terrible 
one^ chat he hnd to ba strapped into bed, tie got better cvent- 
ualEy:, but not for a long tini& 

The belief in wiichijs is constantly jusdricd by reference to the 
stoiy of the Witch of Endor. '"We knows as there was soch 
things because we reads of "em in the Bible " j and tfiough they 
genexally say there are no such things nowadays," yon feel at the 
same time that they are not qulcu so certain of it as they make out. 
I'hey are not very fond of talking about witches* One old woman 
remarked that she wodd sooner talk of something else than ‘Hhem 
nasty ole black witches.” With curious chronological confusion 
another old woman said that she thought ** our Saviour did away 
with all them things."" Another curious instunce of chronological 
ignorance, coining from a w'Oman of really unusual natural intelli¬ 
gence was this* She had some coins which she had dug up in a 
held and wished to sdL One of them she had been told w^as a 
Queen Atme farthing, That is very old/* she said i before the 
flood.** 

One old woman told me tliat her mother w^hen she was a girl 
liad been instructed by a gipsy bow to gain the power to injure 
people* The redpe was this: “ When you go to the Sacrament 
do not eat the bicadp but carry it away in your hand. Go into the 
churchyai^ and w'aik round it three times saying the Belief and the 
Lord's Prayer backwards. Then you will sec a great black toad^ 
which is old Satnn. Give it the bread to eat^ and after tliat you 
can do anything you wish to people," * 

A story is told m South Berks of two witches being buriiud 
quick.” Onu^ it is said, lived a day longer than the other, 
because a man in passing threw her the core of an appl^ to eat* 
This story is told by people in different villages, and the same 
spot for the occurrence is always named. It is said that the holes 
can still be seen, and that nothing ■will grow over them. I have 
not been to the place, so cannot vouch personally for the truth of 
the stateitkcnt 

At Cottington Hilh one of the highest in the neighbourhood, in 
Kingsclere, just over the border of Berkshire, U is said that there 
were at one time at that place alone enough witches and w^iianht 
to draw a ton load up it- 
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Witches, the Berkshire people say, could go through keyholes 

and all manner of unlikely place?. They would dmg people in 
the night ibrougli prickly hedges, and in the morning they were 
covered with scratches. They were particularly fond of taking 
the form of hams. People would shoot at them with guns filled 
with peas, and then they did not come again. 

WTen men possessed the powers of witches, people speak of 
them as being able to “lay spells.'^ Old ^frs. Collinses aunt, 
l>efore inetitioncd, remembered a man named Cowdrey who lived 
at a certain farm and was able to “ lay spells/' A naan went into 
Cowdrey's field one night to steal some turnips j when ho had 
filled his basket and wished to go out qf the fieldr he could not, 
for there w'as water all round it. I'^'lierevcr hfi tried to go there 
was watcr^ so he bad to stay there all nighty and in the morning 
Cowdre)' came and found him. Another man had stolen a “slab” 
or block of wood belonging to Cowdrey^ and instead of taking it 
to his omt cottage, as he tntendei he found himself witli his 
stolen property^ in Cowdrey's house. 

Another man living in another farmhouse In the same village 
w-as also able to “lay spells.” A carter lost a pony and went to 
ask this man where it was. He lold hint there was going to be a ' 
storm, and that he had better get home, and that w hen he got 
home he would find the pony* hut that it wwid not be advisable 
for him to keep lU The carter remarked that it looked very un¬ 
like rain ; however, he set off homewards^ and before he got there 
a terrific storm broke over him, and the pony came down in the 
rain just in front of him. He took it home, but was not able to 
keep it The man wbo had worked these wonders said upon his 
deatb“bed “ a great many things have been done by scholaiEhip^ 
but as for me 1 have had dealings with the Devil/’ 

The following is a ghost-siory that was told me. A man w-ns 
sitting upon a stile in a certain lane lighting his pipe with a tinder 
box. A beautiful horse with n lady U|K)n it came along. The 
horse seemed frightened at the flash of the tindef-boK, so the man 
oficred to lead it past. He laid hb tiand ujxm tJie bridle, but his 
hand went through the horse, which, however, followed him the 
whole w^ay home. 

The country of whidi I have been speaking is some distance 
from the White Horse, and tliat part of Berks which has been 
made so well known by Tom Hughes^ and tts character is quite 
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dMereuL I know nothing of the Tolklore of that part of the 
country 50 Gunnol frpcak from per^naL ^axpcrimcc of any samUarity 
betwctiEi it and the few glefininp which I have noted in this 
paper. 

h , Salmon* 

P-S.—An old woman btdy told me the following. Ghosts used 
to be kid in the sheepfolds^ because the sheep are such “ inncroent 
cratutTf.'' Thirteen ministers used to stand round and read some- 
thing out of the Bible, six reading forwards and se%'en backwards^ 
until the ghost was conquered. 


HOUOAV CLMJL^tXKQS ; L COftXWALL 

When' staying last August at the little village of l.,ooe, Corn walk 
1 asked an old Cornish woman to go with me through the woods 
to visit a friend of mine. It was in the evening. She at once 
replied, **lt is the twent)-first of the month. I daren't go through 
the woods.” Why not ? I asked TMngs r> I should 

hear all my future and my friends' futures whispered in the trees * 
indeed I darenX Mtss 1 *^ A Cornish maidservant aTterw-ards told 
me the same thing, also using the e^tpression, “Things is said"; 
but she did not add the explanation about hearing the futiue 
describcih 

Makoaret E, Hall. 

Northaw Plaeei r9th NovemlMr, 1903. 

[This Cornish behuf k not mendoped either by Hunt or by 
Miss Courtney — Eo.] 

IT SHftOt^iriRE. 

! was on the Wrekin one day Last August with my children and 
a niece with fair hair and a very fair oomplexton. About half way 
up the hill is a **cocoanut shy" presided over by ao dderly 
woman whose prindpai oecn^tion, I Icamt^ was drawing (jr>. 
hawking) coal at Wellington, about two miles distanL As we 
descended the hill she had just set up her cocoanu^ for the day \ 
and the children being anxious for a shy, I suggested diat my 
niece should have first turn. The suggestion^ however, did not 
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nicct witli the approval “ No, you take first tum, mr” 

she said, **an<3 bring me luck,** I inquired whether she thought 
a man would bring more luck than a woman, " Ve^ I do+ sir^^" 
she replied ; “but it must be some one dark/' Accordingly, to 
oblige her I had the first shy, at which she was mudi pleased. 
"There's some folks,” she mid* “as don't believe it makes [iiiy 
dilTerunce whether the first timt shies is dark or fair- But [ do. 
I have taken notice of it^ and there^s a deal in She hursdf, 
she addedr was a very lucky person. “There's a many" (small 
itinerant vendors, she meant) “likes to have a halfpenny or a 
penny off me first thing in the morning, because 1 bring 'em luck." 
On leaving I paid her a shillings which she promptly spat on for 
luck before putting !e into her pockeL It was the first money she 
had taken that day. 

F* A, MitNE. 


How TO AKKUt, “ BLOOD-BrOTHERHODD." 

The following e^tiact froin the official despatches of the Lango 
Expedition of 1901 against a band of Soudanese mudneers and 
their Lango allies in the Nile Province of Uganda, published tit 
the of 12th SepL jgoj, is here quoted from the 

/^ysi of Sept t3th+ 

“ The mutineers [who] hod establiehcsd themselves lo ihe country 
of the Chief Obokhe (now a prisoner), made friends with such of 
the Lango clans as surrounded them most nearly, snd in most 
cases made * blood-brotherhood" with them. . . , - \\Tien some 
of the Chiefs subsequently said they wished to help us but dared 
not, owing to this ^ blood-hrotherhood/ a sufficiently ridiculous 
ceremony had to be gone through to free their consciences^ Dr* 
Bagshawc, with due formalities, injected a dose of apomorpbin 
into the cicatrix of the incision made in the ^ blood'btothcthood * 
TTtes. This made the patient violently sick in about five minutes. 
A few nauseous draughts afterwards completed the operation, and 
the subject's satisfaction in the breaking of the spelL" 

CKARLorm Sh Burnjc. 





CORR^SPOMDEA^CE. 


Eoos IS WlTCKCftAf-r. 


The following eitmct frora ihe Purisb Register of Wells, in 
Norfoikt for the year 15S3, iras codtributed to TAit 

for 1792, Part ll,p p. 904^ by a iirorrespondent who used 
the signature J* H. Ip howe^eTj (|iiQte from Mr. Gatuine^s repiint 
in TAi^ Gin/Ujftan*s Afaffasine Fart 

VriLj p, I I urn quite ignorant of the way in which these 
were treated. Otn any student of folklore enlighteri me? 
It would seem that the crime was regarded as proved. Has any 
record of the trial come down to our dme firom which we m^ht 
gather what was the nature of the evidence which satished the 
jury? 


“ SiXhlcd uppo' y« West Cooxie camfnG Spain; who« dcaOicH were 
hnwght IQ JJM by the w^w^klf^g of m cjcecffibie wJtch of 

Lynn, whusc fumac wan Mother Gabity; by bq^llog^ ot mher Ul^ouring uf 
ctiicync in a psyle fell of cnide wnter ; aJterwnnli approved snfficfenily 
At the amtgnmrtii nf |he imid wiich+ 


RJehafd Waller. 
Chriiiopbcr Doddo 
John BuntinG* 
William Ci»vi«u 
(Sregory Baxter. 
Cfari^opher Eaxlor. 
Thomii^ Ayrcp 



lfciu]r Ckw]ilid]]]t]]. 
Wdt«r ManML 

33 j 

Hoberi ISuil«r« 

Jt 1 

OlJ«erCa]iU 

William Barret. 

« 1 

Riclurtl Dye." 




Edward PkacocKp P\S.A. 


[*rhe CKtract from the "^relfs PaTish Register which Mr. Peacock 
quotes is also given in GeM//eisafi^s Jfagmum^ /JAnify' (Pi^/u/ar 
SKfifrsfifii^Trs), p. 335, The rite was evidently one of sympathetic 
luagiCt raising a storm at &ca by stmulatiog one In a paih Egg- 
shells are referred to as witches^ boa^ in Beauinont and Fletehe/s 
lVi>mtn quoted in Ellis’s Lp iq, and in CAoic^ 

JVb/^£ ft-^m and {Faik!an\ p, 7, locabty HoJbud*—E d.] 
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C&rrespondcmt. 


BUTtE&rLV Charm. 

Mr. Charles Rhodts Hirst, aged 33, formerly a derk in ray 
office, and now in the Town Clerk’s office in Sheffidd, tells me 
that when boys at Walkley near that city go in saiich of butter- 
Qies they sing the following words to the foUawing air, which be 
has writtcD cut for me himself.— 
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* ^ ELQ ^ dtif a Writings a let ^ tet oi fAii as she 


Mr- Hirst sajrs that he is veiy familiaT both with the words and 
the flir* havmg heard them often during the last ten years. He 
says that when a butterfly appears the boys cease to sing^ pull theit 
coats off, and, taking hold of them by one slee^'Ct try to throw them 
over the butterfly and catch it. 

In some psins of Europe, as wdl as in Eastern Asia^ the butter¬ 
fly ts regarded as a hunmn soul which has escaped froin the body 
{FRu;er, 259, ad4; Gnmm^ 

English traoslation, £29^ where reference is made to the Greek 
^vxiit). Can it he that this traditional formtilat ufually addressed 
to the ladybird, hut here to the butterflyt once had for its object 
the recafl of a wandering soul by rehearsing the miEfortiines which 
required the owner's presence at hotneF 

li tnay be observed that the words *'butter-fly,” -‘lady-bird,^ and 
“ bdy-cowj^ have not yet been c^kined. 


S, O. At>DV. 






































HEV/EWS. 


Sir Walter Scott's Minstk^lsy of tije Sccrmsyi BORt>EJi. 
Edited by* T- F. Hekdkrson. 4. vols., Svo, Wm. Black¬ 
wood and Sons, 1905, Price £2 23, net 

These four handsome voi tunes ftra a worthy proseniatiDn of n 
wwk which has long since become a classic without losing a whit 
of its fiTshncss or chiaim^ lu size and type they pleasantly recaU 
the familiar originals^ while they are enriched with a miniber of 
useful and busmess^Like notes and with a very pleasing photo- 
gravufu from the pertratt of Sir Walter by Sir William Allan, 
All criticisms notwithstanding^ this is an edition which any book- 
lover may be proud to possess. 

Mr. Henderson is evidently a thoroaghly ii^ompetent local anti¬ 
quary, and has completed, cluddatcdr ^tii-d occasionally corrcctedt 
Scott s historical notes with the most coiiscientious care and 
pains, and in a very satisfactory manner. He has also cKamincd 
all the suit-existing MS. and other copies of the ballads from which 
Scott worktfd, and he gives the rahbrum readings in footnotes, 
showing clearly which portions of the published ballads arts due 
to Scott himself, aod which to hk authorities. (Scott's method 
was to collate the several variants, choosing the best lines and 
stanms of each I but not scrupling to add lines Eind even stanzas 
when his authorities did not satisfy him.) 

All this part of Mr. Henderson's work is escelfent* We say this 
the more emphatically, as we have some serious cJitfcisms to make 
in other resp^. He approaches the ballads themselves mther 
from tlie standpoint of the local historian or the biDgrapher than 
from timt of the lover of poetry, of romance, or of folklore. • "The 
most valuable and original part of Scott's undertaking,*' he says;, 
“ was the presen-atjan and annotation of ballads specially con¬ 
nected with the Border*'; and his own Interest in the work lii^ 
chiefly in tracing the part played by these legendajy and anti¬ 
quarian studies in giving its special distinction to the genius of 

VpU lEin, ^ F 
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“the Author of a point on which he mak^ some 

very good obserrations (pp. av., xv,>. But the cDTcct of this stand¬ 
point is that bis treatment of the " Romantic Ballads ” is far from 
sadsfacioiy. He is haunted by chronic doubts of their gcnuincncs^ 
and by continual anxiety to prove their modcmiiy, or, at leash ihdr 
literary origin- So nervously suspicious is he that he omits the 
music (given in Ivockhart's edition) altogether, “ ns there is no 
little dubiety as to the genuine antiquity of ballad airs'* (p- xxxi^), 
ignonmt apparently that a scientilic musician can date and describe 
a tune as accurately as a palaiographer dates a manuscript^ If 
a ballad is ill-ihyincd, piosaic, or vulgat, he decides that it is 
the compo^tion of the peasant-fedter himself ; if it shows poetic 
feeling, it is due to the collector—Leyden, Sharpe, Hogg, or 
Laidlaw—who recorded it; regardless of the difference in style 
betrtctm the ballads in question and the original works of these 
versihers of Scott's day- Poetic fire, apparently, is for him a 
gift bestowed only on the literary and the cultured. No peasant- 
bred poet, no “mute inglorious Milton," enters into his calcula¬ 
tions; a strange exclusiveness in the fellow-counttyman of the 
Ayrshire Ploughman, of even the Eltrick Shepherd. To those 
who bdieve that folk-song springs from the folk he attributes the 
idea, long ago riiculcd by Mr, Joseph Jacobs, that “thecoUeCtHe 
futk’asst^bled in folk-moot, simultaneously shouted" songs and 
proverbs by a common inspiration {Jv/A-/.are, Lv., 134); and we 
fear it would be vain to try and convince him that he is fighting 
against w-indmills. 

If forgeiy cannot be suspected, the poor ballad (if it have ni» 
historical basis), is belittled in some other way. i?waw is 

“ not of moch account." TJie li^/t a/ Uskrr>s WtU haa “ nothing 
remarkable in the story." Ckrk Saunders is "a mere (!) varia¬ 
tion of the seven hostile brethren talc ”; the commentator not 
perceiving that, apart from the poetic merit of the ballad- that is 
;u5t where the interest of the stoiy lies. I n fact, he seems unable 
to perceive cither the conditions of the “ problem of diffusion " or 
the issues involved in it. He says *' the late Professor Child’s list 
of foreign is in many respects invaluable, but it is possible 

to overrate or misunderstand its signtlicance''; and credits Mr. 
Lang with the amazing opinion that many of our ballads must 
have existed “millions of years before the existence of arty human 
records 1 ” Hu ilien cites Professor Child against the very early 
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origin of baliad plotSp without ptro&iving that the Ptofessor^s real 
poiat in thii jiassagt* quoted ts that the occurrence of the same 
bafLid story in (aay) Spain and Sweden docs not necessarily prove 
that it wais inherited hyborh frofn a common ancestor^ as it might 
easily have been carried from one to another during the Middle 
Ages, Mr, Henderson himself accounts for the likeness of plots^ 
(which he minimises}^ by coincidence and by consdons copying, 
and says that folktorbts **appear to be quite unaware of the fact 
that ihcits arc romance stories common to nearly all the tiaitcins 
of Europe." This b the vciy^ point that the bbours of Live folk¬ 
lorists have established, and that not with regard to roinances 
alone. Where, we may ask, did the romance get thb conimon 
stock of stories from? Mr. Henderson makes no attempt to discuss 
ihe rebtions of the folktale to the romance and tlie ballad. 

This want of grasp of the whole question of hallad-origlns is the 
moic surprising as Henderson refers freely to the w^rlllngs of 
Mn FjMer, Mr* Hartbnd, Principal Rhys, and Dtlier folklorists. 
Even a hamilesa Ixilbd-ghost calls forth a note (vol. iii-, p. $70% 
" For more dcBnite su^ierstitions regarding the relum of ghosts 
see Frwer’s fir^] iil, 85 87.^^ 

Mr. Hender^n's Own view of the origin of balbds is that '‘"the 
question is reaRy One of poetic form.^ This^r and the sort of irrita¬ 
tion he shows in speaking of vadanis, lead us to suspect that, after 
all, the origin " he desires to arrive at' is simply the fulUblown 
English (or Scottish) ballad as its now'Torgotten author odginaJiy 
composed it. This we are afraid b a hopeless quest, for none can 
aver that even the earliest blackletter broadside (though neces¬ 
sarily un.-dteted by redter or collector since publication) Is the 
“ original" balbd j the most cotruplcd ** tmdi tionaJ" version of 
it rnay be Inherited from an older form stilL Meantime we turn 
with pleasure from Mr. Henderson's Prefotory Hole" to Scott^s 
own Introductory Remarks on Popular Pcietry." little as Sir 
Ublter knew of folktales and the probleiiis of their origin and 
diffusion, hb mingled common sense and poedc insight enabled 
him to give a lucid exposition of the probable genesis of folk¬ 
song which iv(^ with our infinitely wider knowledge, may bigely 
supplemtmt, but in which we shali find but little to conccL 

Charlotte S, BuaNR. 
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Tat. HGME-LfFE OF BoRfTEO Hfjd Mumters* its Festivals 
AND Folk-Lors:. By \ViLMA3kf Henry Furnas* 3^*, M.D,, 
F.R.G.S* FhiladdphlOt B- iijipiricott Co*, 1902. 

Thss beaudfylly printed and profusely illustrated voluitiiS forms 
an importint contribution to our knowledge of the natives of 
Sarawak. Br* Fumess ts not content with supiirricial Impressions, 
but mkes pains to make hirnseir^ and his readcis; acquainted with 
the timns of thought underlying the practlcea he desi:rilic?L The 
chapters on Sarawak in Dr. Haddon's tVMti, 
nifd Bnrtirn (reviewed p, loi ), and the volume now Ijcfore 

us, supplement one another, and should he read logether. 

It is natural to turn htst to the dcseriptioos of head-hunting 
and the trad tiiom of its origin. The practice having been abolished^ 
or at least restmined by the Bajah, the author had no opportunity 
of witnessing an actual head-hunt He accompanied a war cx- 
pedtdon; but the enemy had retired beyond reach. Inasmuch 
as it was Impossible to think of reluming without at least one 
head, a second-hand head had to be obtained by borrow ing. The 
ceremonies (carcfuUy desetibed) which foliow'cd were, therefore^ 
to some extent a mako-bclievc- Vet there is no reason to think 
they did not acctimlely represent the origimls- Dr. Fumess 
made efforts to ascertain the meaning of the pniciice of head- 
hunting, and to follow the train of thought by which, as one of 
the chiefs told him* " those who were once our enemies become 
our guardians^ our friends, otir benefactors ” The result does not 
carry us very fur. It is certain that, once a head has been 
brought home and the appropriaie ecremouieg have been per¬ 
formed, it is regarded as a sacred object, the habitation or embodb 
moot of some super-human spirit or spiritual power. A custom 
still fraught with peril to saintly personages in the East, as once 
in the West also, is that of securing a divinity by slaying some 
powerful or holy man. His spirit, abiding with or near the 
muddy vesture of decay which it has thus put off, becomes the 
guardian of the place* But Dr* Fumess does not moke it dear 
that this is the belief of the Si bops and other head-hunting tnlrus 
of Borneo. On the contraiy', one of their chiefs told him ; If 
my head were cut off, my second seJf would go to Bulun Malai 
[the fields of the dead] where beyond a doubt 1 should be happy; 
the Dayonfis [shamans, priests] tell and surely they know, 
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that those who have been brave and have taken heads, as 1 have* 
i^ill be Tespected m that other vrorld and will have pkaty of 
riches. ’t^Tien I die my friendis will beat the gongs loud and 
shout out iny name, so that those who are already in Baiun 
Malat will know that I am coming* and meet me when I cross 
over the stream on Biiitang Sikdpa [the great log]> I shall be 
glad enough to see them. But I don^t want to go to-day* nor 
to-morrow.^' Hence it would appear that the spirits who become 
the gnardtans of the ow^ners oF the heads are not those of the 
original owners w^hen the heads were those of living men. We 
must not be too sure of this* because the minds of savages arc 
built, like other minds* in water tight compartments, and fne- 
qucntly hold inconsistent opinions. Moreover, it would seem 
that the practice of head-hunting comes from without and is of 
recent introduction among many of the tribes. 

It may be, therefore, that the practice is imperfectly assirnilated 
by the peoples of Sarawak* that they do not understand itsorigmal 
purpose and have not thought cut its logical relation with their 
indigenous religion* which it partly ov'errides j or it may be that 
there is something more to be loamt than Dr. Furness and 
I >r. Haddon ha%'e been able to ascertain concerning the religious 
beliefs of the Ken)'ahs and similar tribes of Borneo. Either 
hypothesis is consistent with the researches of Mr. Kniyt,a Dutch 
ctititiircr Ln Celebes and among the Dyaks and Battaks. I’he 
Toradja of Celebes, at all events* appear from his account to 
recognise a three fold soul in every living being. That which is 
atuiehed to the skull and is accjuired by the head-hunter is only 
one soul of the three. The breath (the first of the three souls) 
expires at death, the personal soul depaxts to the place of souls, 
but the third is a part of the universal soul or vital ethcr^ It is 
of this that the head-hunter becomes possessed. He deposits the 
skull in the shrine of his ancestral and thereby augments 

their portion of the universal soul. It would be well if enquiries 
were made in the island of Borneo witli a view to ascertain 
whether such ideas liave any currency there* 

Dr. Fumess, I gather, never had the luck to be present at a 
birth or a marriage- Neither of these Is among the incidents of 
the book. But the ceremonies attending the naming of a ehiefs 
son ate detailed with minuteness. I'hc name is given to a child 
about a year after birth. UnriJ then the babe is under certain 
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njstricdons, or taboos. Oiie of ibeso tuminds us of ouf Own 
superstition that a child must be eairied upstairs before it Ls 
caiTied down. Tbu Rcnyah houses are built on pilt^s and reached 
by n nido ladder; add a child must not be carried down the iaddet 
to the ground until k has received a name. I’he naming is die 
formal admission of a babe to the kJndnd. If it die before the 
ntCt there h no moumiog for it The rite is one of baptkm } 
performed by a Dayong,. who pours water over the babj-'s hcad^ 
and says; ** Be thy name soand’SQl^ It 5 s preceded by a number 
of sacrifices and other fomialitLes, ooe of the most curious of which 
is that of procuring new fire by means of the sacred fire-saw. 

The subject of taboo has a chapter to Itself* and b besides 
copiously iliuEtiatcd id treating of other matters. Fei^onal adorn- 
menis are diEcussed in a very iiitcrtsting chaptCTi the value of 
which is much enhanced by the btautifui plates, 'rhe car is 
distorted by piercing and prolongs the tobe* aud amang mtd 
by puncturing the shell to admit of the insertion of a Liger-cads 
tooth. The eyebrows and eyelashes are pulltfd duL The teeth 
arc blackened and pierced for the insertion of brass pins. 
Tattooing is jmictiscd. The patterns are elaborate and often of 
great beauty^ but the suffering and risk incurred in producing 
them must ^ equally ^reau Yet ladies who had undergone the' 
opemtiod with fortitude looked in horror and amazement on 
pictures of European , belles defonned with wusp-wa^Ls. I’hey 
wondered, not merely at the ugliness but the pain at the cost of 
which the deformity must have been obtained. 

Such are a few of the subjects with which l>t, Furness is 
concerned in this delightful book. It is wriitcn in a liv-ely and 
humomus st)1c, with much literary power, and is calcuLaied to 
appeal to a wide circle of imdcm be) ond professed anthropologista. 
*Vhu photographic illustiaiions are of great beauty, and aliiO of 
permanent value as leprcsentations of scenes and objects which in 
a few years’ time will either have pcrislied or have been profoundly 
modified by the influence of British rufon 

E. SlO.NliV Hartiano. 
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Antique Worscs qv Art from Bekjn* By Gcnt^td Augustus 
PjtT'Bivers. 190a. 13 S. 6d. Privately primed. To be 

obtaiGed tiom B. T. Batsford^ 94t High Holbom. 

Prow Mr. B. T. Batsfaid we have rcceiv^ed a copy of the primtely 
printed tVorAs e/ Art fr&m prepared with all the 

Tninute c:^re» accuracy, and completeness that characterise the 
late General Pilt-Rivcrs" work, Tht interest of the vobine lies 
In the platcii^ for the introduction is a brief historicaJ note on the 
various expeditions to Benini and the explanatory lerteipiess 
attached to the iliiustmtions is a cataloguej not a criticism* Dis- 
covered by the Portuguese, probably in the early rifteen th centuiy, 
Itenin hod been visited by the Dutch and by the Swedes before an 
English expedition arrived on the coast In 1553^ It would seem 
at that trine to have been a large town, and trade was encoumged 
by thif king. Both the artistic works, with which this book is 
concerned, and the human sacrifices, for which the pbte was 
afterwards so notorious, were remarked on by a Duichman— 
Xyendaccl—in r^oa* Benin was visited by Sir Richard Burton 
and hy Captain H. L. Galloway. The latter in i&pa described the 
cit)^ as a mere shadow of its former greatness^ having decayed with 
the abolition of the slave trade. Thu rinfottunatc armed expedition 
into Benin in 1^596, Fromwhich only two men escaped out of some 
two hundred and fifty:, is within eveiy^e's recollection. The 
casts, illustrated in this book were found in the io)al com¬ 
pound by the punitive expedition of 1897, together with miiciy 
otJiers, a hne collection of which is in the British Museum* 
Concerning their origin nothing could be learnt from the natives, 
akhougb some wore obviously used amongst the apparatus of the 
Ju-ju sacrifices. They were found buried, and covered with blood. 

Thc forty-nine pages of excellent illustrations oie well worthy of 
study, not merely by the folklorist, but by the ethnograplier also, 
as showing, amongst other things, the native appreciation of varying 
humon types^ The dilferencea between the realistic negro heai of 
Nos. a&p Sa, 94-99, and ijr are as well marked as dio$e between 
the Europeans of Nos- tj9, 347, 298, and Plate 47, That the 
type shown in Plate 16 is that of the ruling class is apparent from 
tlic dose correspondence between this and the conventionalised 
royal and noble figures on the ritual objects. General Pitt-Rivi 
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coUectJon cantains emnple^ of every sort of work obtained at 
Eenin. Of pottery there was hardly any—one stnaU Negroes head 
being specially noted as exceptionai^ bronze was the usual matenal 
for bas-reliefs and weapons alike. Many sped mens of carved ivory 
were abo foundp varying froiii armlets to leumpiets carved out of a 
Vr'hDie elephant’s tiisk. One leupaid^s mask (No* 153) ts especially 
old. These maskSp usually cast in bronze, an: a great feature of 
Benin art. They are too small to have been worn on the face, 
and animal masks are as common as human* Many of the figures 
are represented as wearing heads slung round the wnlstt kiltwise, 
as an ornament* NecklaccSp varying from beautifully fmished casts 
of shelb to a solid curved necklet representing vultures pecking 
at skeletons j elaborate four-sided bellSp hanging lampsp stools^ 
bowls, cofTers and jugs, fla^ (large and small), cast iri bronze or 
carved out of eocoanut shells; the list is as interesting as it is 
long and varii^d. 

Specially noteworthy are the dancing svvords or wands of the 
virgins (Plate 39, Na 330)1 the sceptre decoratud (amongst other 
things) with agrkultuml implemeifils j and the ekibomte royal 
mace—No- 66-7*p where the enthroned king is holding a stone 
axe* The sacnficia] blocts, Nos. 359-60, and 33S-St and the 
method of sacrificbg an animal shown in the bas rehcTon Plate 47 
are also interesting, as are the few exampies of attempted realism. 
After the hnman figure it was in birds that the Benin artUts wcic 
most successfid i their animals show want of obs^rvatioo. That 
Portuguese indijencc produced this special phase of West African 
art seems pretty' certain. General Pitt-Rivers both held so himself, 
and quotes the simibr opinion of Nycndacel in the eighteenth 
centuiy. That the men represented are intended for Portuguese 
IS clear from Nos^ 34, 289, to take no other instances- Of the 
earliest Portuguese cipedition there would seem to be little trace, 
as all the European figures that have survived are in sixteenth 
ctitituiy costume and the greatest artistie activity should probably 
be ascribed to that period. Nyendo^l speaks of the actual pro¬ 
duction of casts as going on whilst he in Benin, but kter 
writeui do not mention the artj w hicb must therefoTe have died 
out during the eighteenth century. Bpace prevents us from giving 
a more detailed account, but General Pkt-Kivers' name is in itself 
a sidhdcnt guarantee for the value and interest of the volume. 
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HlSTORV AND CURONOLO£?¥ Or THTL MYTH-MaKING By 

J, F. Hewitt, Late Commissioner of ChoHa Nagpur. 
With Map, Pbtcs, and Diagrams. James Parker & Co. 
1901. 

Ever since the beginnings of the aiudy of myths> enquirers have 
been inclincti, like Mr* Casaubon, to search for some one *"key 
to all the mythologic^.=^ Often, as in the case of Max Mu tier and 
the nature school, they have hit on a true principle, and run it to 
death j so the latest exponent of this scbcHoh 0. Gilbett* who 
derives everything from the clouds, has been led to propound the 
most fantastic theories in order to Include everythbg. The day 
of totems too, seems to be waning j and of late y^irs the tendency 
has been to exaggerate the importance of astronomy. This is 
exemplihed in the works of Mr. Robert Brown, Jr, and Mr. St* 
Clair* The book now' before us is a diiird instance of the same 
mistake. 

Mn Hewitt divides his work into books deahiig successively 
with the Age of Polar Star Worshtpi, the Age of Luiw-Sok^ 
Worship, and the A^eof Solar Worship, He connects the reli¬ 
gious beUefs which he sees, with the worship nf tre<s and animals, 
with the various migrations of mankind, and with their armnge- 
mcFit of the calendar; and uses his principles to interpret certain 
legends of the saints and others. But these connections are not 
made clear. Probably they are elear to the writer, but to the 
reader they are not so. Nor is proof offered, other than coinci¬ 
dence, of the connection of astronomy with religion. The theories 
are, for the most part, propounded tu: ca^A€dra^ and left to com¬ 
mend themselves by their inherent appropriateness. S^inbolisro 
and metaphor too often do duty for argument* Thus Mr- Hewitt 
Says? 

Adiinci was the sun-g^ <id the TBCt of the MyniiWaEfc$ or anEJi the sans af 
the nd ctrth, the Adamile tac* wtw> aJitcocrdtsU the *diw of the Bquthem 
pkolhef-lree* anil wlio believed ifmt man umi formed from the dusft tif the eaitli 
ttiaUiled by ihc Dhine I'crtterp ibc r*k-star Epd, wJwj tilrtietl the pottel'A 
wheel of the rerelvicn^ oLith. 

This is all pure imaginadon. SyroboEsm is also used to explain 
certain prLmtrivc signs, amongst them the sign for the female, whidi 
is clearly pictorial (p. y s). The Ikcotian eek ^ 

fisher's firstling, is also niomlised (p* so Is the bed of 
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Odysseus (p. 144J, where the potttj^s wheel renppeats. Thef« b 
no historic^ exaiaitialioiij as there should be* of the prineiples 
and lirnitEmoiis of symboitsiDp which, in western lands at leasts ph.ys 
a mudi smaller part than is usenlly assumed, 

Mr^ Hewitt also ventures on the dangerous ground of ety moltigy* 
EurytuSp he say^ cont^ Froin tp^«p Achasan from 1 %^* i 
and s are ** interchangeable letters j is the “ onedegged 

hriMlriU "; and so forth. Again : the oldest Cydopean walls are 
said here to be accurately fitted polygonal; atid them are many 
other signs that Mr* Hewitfa general knowiedge is insnilident for 
the building up of a universal thu^rj^ such as this. 

But when we come to Indian qutrstionSp the case is lUtered- 
^fr* Hewitt can tell ys by first-hand knowledge of the dllage 
system, sacred groves and common halls, of priestly ritual revealed 
to him as a special favour (p^ 159), and the customs of Chotia 
Nagpur* We cannot help w^khing he had confined himself to 
these topics, and give us in. detail w^nat he hints at or sketches 
in tantalising fashion. There is much of value to be learned from 
the book by a discriminating reader ^ but the general impression 
is one of cOEifused statement and rash inferciicc. 


Thi> Early History of Syru ano Vai^tin^ By L* B. Batow. 
The TiiFOijoCY and Ethics of the Heurews, By A Horv, 
llic Semitic Series. Vols. iii, and iv. London: Ninuno* 
i 903» iSs. each. 

Dk. FATOX has wriuen a model book. He has packed into a 
short compass the greater port of the new knowledge which modem 
discov'ury has ipvfin us of the pru-lsraditish history- of Palestine. 
And his exposition of it is so orderly and lucid as t<t afTord no 
excuse for miaunderstanditigs on the part of the most un.Lnatniclod 
njader. Maps, which give evidence of having been compiled with 
great caret have been added to the text, and a valuable ftfature ol 
the volume is the very full. It not exhaustivej list of books and 
articles bearing upon the subject of it. The book, in short, is the 
best account ibat has yet appeared of the early history' of Syria* 
Naturally, it is confined to results rather than to the col lection 
of material, [t k, moreov^^r, a compilation ; Pt. Faton does not 
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profess lo be ^ uriginaJ nuthodiy^ but irusts to others for his facta. 
GeiieraJly he shows hfcd self a cautious and wdl-t rained critic whose 
judgment may be depended on. Now and theti^ howeverp the 
inevitable weakness of second-hand inforiDotion betrays itself, and 
sLaiemenLS are made which a first-hand acquaintance with the facts 
vrould modified or prevented- Lite most of his etjuntrytnen, 
Ur. Paion is a little too ready to accept the btest thtrory or pro- 
nouncemenij especially if it oomes from a Gurriian. What he says 
about the Khahiri is an ilinstnition of this ; whoever eL« they ntay 
have been they could not have been identical with the or 

‘‘plunderers." The compound ideograph SA-CAiC, MaSivils/ in 
A^yrian, is a well-known idcagrapb ; is a totally difTerent 

word. 

There are other questions about which more than one view is 
IXKSsiblCt and wliere therefore scholars arc likely to differ as to 
which they prefer. Dr. Patents chronology, for mslancej seems to 
me far too short Borchardt's date for the twelfth Egyptian 
dynasty is incompatible with what we already know of the number 
of the Egyp tian kings, and rests on an application of astronomy lo 
chronology which the want of Kricntific precision in the monu' 
mental record makes merely illusory. As Wiedetnann and Oppert 
have pointed out^ the date is just as likely on the same grounds to 
be butween one and two thou^nd years earHcr. 'fhe same is the 
case as regards Babylonian chronology^- Our only authority for it 
is the native annals^ and until we recover the materials that lay 
before the native annalisis we have neither Tcason nor right to 
question their ealegorinal sfatements. may on purely d firioH 
gmunds thtnfc that Nabontdos exaggerated when he asserted that 
NaramT.>irt lived 3,200 years before his ow n time, but as long as 
the historical materials which Nabonidos possessed arc not tn our 
bands we have no better date to subatitute for iL 

Proftjssor DuflTs ^/Mr &/ which 

forms the fourth volume of the Semitic Series, is a very dififerenl 
son of work from Dr. Paton'a. The crudeness and unsubstantfaied 
character of its statements am equalled only by the confidence 
with which they arc put forward. The IVifessor knows far mote 
about the Hebrews and their history^ than the Old Testament 
writers, though the sources of his knowledge* anchmolofeicad or 
otlicrwific^ would be difficult to find The nature of the book 
may t>e sufficiently gatlicred from the language its author usra of 
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thu relum frofn tin; Esilc; sre u^kingi he t<;lls us* tivus 

there ever a return? The answer Is becoming possihlc. and so far 
Jt is dearly in the negative.'' It Is strange that Professor Duff 
and tlie school to which he belongs cannot see that those ouLstde 
it require motw solid evidence for the reversal of our traditional 
history than the “inner consciousness'’ or dogmatic pronounce¬ 
ment of the modern cride. We Ea.niiiot draw historical conclusions 
froin philology, whose province lies elsewhere, and “ critical tact 
is convincing only to tbc cntic hiifiis€:lfi 

Tlw series of which Proftissor Duff^^ \t>iumc fonns part was 
inMvduced by a voliiuic by myself# and 1 embrace the present 
opportunity to warn readers against putting their trust in the test 
of 1 l It was publbhfid without my having seen u single proof, the 
resulE being that it teems witli misprints. Some gf them are so 
obvious that ev-ery reader can cotrecE them for himself; othe^ 
tmfortufiately am such as need a knowledge of Assyriok^ for tbdr 
deiection. liven the one note contributed by the editor contaim 
a pfinter's error. 

A- H. Savce. 


SoHftAi] ASD Rustkm : tlw Epic Theme of a Combat between 
Patber and Son. A Study of its Genesis and Use in 
Literature and Popular Ttadition- By MUfiJtAV jVNTHOSty 
PoTTEB, A-M. London: David Nult+ igoa. 

Is this scholarly bcKik, whidi in its original form was a doctorate 
tbesis accepted by tbe authorities of Harvard University, Mr. 
Potter discusses a group of folktales of which one foim is IhEniliar to 
English readers in the delightful verses of ^fatthew j\mold# l*be 
skeleton of the tale describes how '"a ciian departs from botnu, in 
war service^ in search of adventure or for purposes of irade^ 
leaving behind him a wife and son, perhaps unborn, or already 
quite n lad Hu is absent for ycuis. The boy grows up, and for 
some reason or other seeks bis fither, or the latter oiay finally 
returiL In either casti the two meet and through luck of 
recognition, fighu The outcome may be ejdier tragic or bappy\ 
In the foimer caw thu relationship is not discovered till one of 
the two combatants is mortally wounded. In the latter the 
contest is brought to a close by caqalaonticHfis.^^ This, the Father 
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and Son Cotnijat proper, appears in its oldest fonns in the 
MahihKinita, the Gredt tale of Ulysses and Telegonusi the Irish 
Cnchullainn Saga, the Persian Shah Nameh, the German Hilde- 
brartslied, the Russian Ilya bslladsi and elsewhtne. 

There arc various forms of the narrative. In one class the 
father meets the mother away from horne and the union is more 
or less cphemcTa]; in the other the marriage is contracted at 
home and the union is rq^rded as permanent. In most of the 
forms of the story, the 'rarianta of which arc tarefnly reviewed by 
Mr, Potter, the most importjmt points are: the uncertainty as to 
paternity, intimately connected with the man’s marriage away frtfcn 
home ; the prominent role played by the woman, either in wooing 
or in other ways; the callous abandonment by the father of mother 
and child} and, finaJly, the son’s search for the fathci. 

Mr, Potter menrions, and wisely reject^ various su^estbns 
advanced to account for the Tathur and Son Combat incident, 
such as Miss Weston's theory that it represents a strugfib between 
old and new divinilies of vegetation, a theme illustrated in Hr. 
Fraaer's treatment of the Aridan rite} and Licbrccht's explana- 
tkdi that it arises Irom a custom, such as that found in Raratongh, 
where the son, as he grew up, fought with his father for the pos* 
session of the paternal property. 

Mr. Potteris explanation is on ejuito other lines. He su^ests 
that the marriage or connection of the woman with, a Rtmngar 
implies exogamy, and that the prominence rif the rble played by 
the woman is based on a condition of matriarchy, under which the 
woman has the fullest liberty of choosing her lover, while, as in 
marriages of the Beena form, the man livics permanently or only 
temporarily in the lamily of the relations of his bride, who rcuin 
the right to admit into their own clan the offspring of the union. 
In the course of the discussion of this theory Mr. Potter reviews 
at considerable length several questions connected with the c.uly 
law of marriage, such as Exogamy, the Matriarchatc, Polyandry and 
Polygamy, Divorce, SuKual Hospitality, Wooing and Lack of Chastity 
in women, and the Swayamvara, or Choosing of Husbands Tliesc 
arc all well-worn questions of anthropology } mort of his instance 
are taken from fomiliar sources, and 1 am inclined to think that 
little fresh evidence, beyond that already to be found in books 
like those of Dr. Wcstermarck. U produced which is likely to 
advance the solution of the quesuon. 
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It wquld liavt? beep more lo Mr. Pottei^s purpose if he ha,d 
directed his inquiry more particularly to the discussion of Temporary 
Marria^^esp on which bis thcon-' maitiLy dq^nd& Tlius he appais 
not to be EUATire that an early authorily on ^fusuUnin rites lays 
down that ainozr^ Shiah Mahotnedans the child b^otien by a 
Mtif'ah or lempomry maTiiage is considered preferabie to all 
others quoring the Anrifw, 5 firak^ 38)^ and 

that the historian BaeMonf {AlN-i^ABarir ed- Jlloehinann, t.p 174) 
describes the curious discussion on the subject before the Etiiperor 
Akbar^ where ** the ’Ulamas, ha^ng collected every tradition on 
the subjecr* deca^ firstly, that by Mufah a man might many 
any number of wives he pleased 1 and^ secondly^ that 3 /i//Wy 
maningiis were allowed by the [mUm ^HUk. U1ie Shiahs, as was 
well known^ loved children born m wedlock more tliau 

those Vwrn by wives (Ar. those married by the rt^ular 

riluul), contrary' to the Sunnis mid the AhJ'i'.JanvfL^aL*" Again* be 
dt>es not appc^ir to have investigated with sufficient caru the 
widespread custom of taking wives on tml* or leasing them to 
a person other than the original husband. He quotes with 
hc^tatioTi the assertiori of BLUL^n tliat there are even at the 
pfcscnt day id Yorkshire cases where the people live on probationj 
and marriage takes place only tf a child is likely to bom, or born, 
'fhe custom, of course^ is common in rural England and Scot hind. 
Thus SmeaUmr in his ^ /Ae ^ Z/k’vt/- 

Aotts^ {second edition^ 1793,* p. 65K states that tliis has been due 
custom on that island from lime immemoriaL A writer in the 
Cir/tfrmfiarurj' JSmatf (May^ 1899, pp, 720 asserts that in 

rural Prussia a large proportion of mamagf^s occur onJy after the 
consequences of an liregular connection become obvious. 'ITiis 
and the rastom of handfastmg “ were or are ooitunDn tn Strothmd 
(Dalyell* Dur^r Supsrs/ifi&ns^ p. 283)^ Readers of Sir Walter Scott 
will remember the rebuke given by the reformed preacher, Henry 
Warden, to ihe Baron of Avciicl, in the for the Utteris 

Opinion-^ on the practice. Even at the present time, in Central 
Ejiglimd, cases of leasing wives may bo met with- At Stone, in 
Staflbrdshire, a few years ago, a woman was asked in a poEice 
court if she was iiiarried or single, and replied, “ Nej, Tm not 
mamed, rrn on a l&ise^; adding, I suppose it"s all the same.^ 
The obvious objcctioii to Mr* Potters conclusions, and one 
which he himself fully recognises; is that In none of thr stories 
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which ht5 quotes do we- stie the Mitriajehate family appearing i.^ith 
all its distinctive fcatuies. SV^hUe some of the mstancca which he 
gives go a certaid ivay to removif this dUficulty, it can Imidly be 
adniittcd that he has quite sueceeded in suppl^'ing the missing 
! iDk+ Hi is esm only be reached by an investigatiori from 

odgEnal sources of the incidents ot these forms of marriage con¬ 
nection. 

At any tate^ Mr. Potter has broken new ground, and has given 
us a very interesting and suggestive book, which will fora an 
excellent basis for more detailed treatnicnt of an important cycle 
of popular tradition. 

W . Crooke. 


Short Notices, 

Sir Sir Zi^ani I^^si^HtfSr Two OM English MctricaJ 

Romatioes rendered into prose by Jessie L Weston. With 
desigits by Caucu ine W^atts^ [j\ithuriaii Romances un¬ 
represented in MaJoiy^i No* V*] David Nutt. 1902. 

Of the two stories here modomised by ks Weston, tile firsi is 
a short semi-humorous piece, apparently by a cleric, containing 
the wclhknown fabliau motive of the man who, having to promise 
half his ruwatd for some act to another persem, h^ for so many 
blow s as his guerdon. The idea iSj of course, found in a number 
of ^^ariauts, and appears jif/w- ii/ia in Sacchettik and a 

iifteeiilh-centuiy^ coUecdon of Latin stories; it is also said to be 
familiar among the Berbers of Africa. The other story, that of 
Sir Ijbeaus Desconus or Le Bel Inconous^ conuniis a variety of 
motives which constantly reappear in dilTerent combinations in 
Arthurian literature. First we have the boy brought up by his 
mother alone in the forest in ignorance of knightly deeds going to 
.Arthur's cotirt; next the damsel w^ho airi^’es at the court in search 
of succour and Gouts tHc young warrior allotted her as champion j 
and eo farihi On all these points succinct information is givtn 
in the noies. Other traits seam to be survivals from earlier forms 
of the story, and have lost their siguiheance^ Thus Miss Weston 
notea that Sir Griffronn was pmbahly originahy a magician, while 
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Sir Otts dt listens brach^L was no doubt a supernatural atitmaJ. 
One point of this description has passed unnoticed. In the final 
enoDEinter one of the imgician-knighls escapes wounded^ and Sir 
Li beaus kments his vrant'of foresight in not dispatching him at 
once, as be is sure to suffer hiirm from him later. Of course we 
ought to hear more of this^ instead of which the adventure ends 
rather abruptly. This is then apparently a survival from rni earlier 
version, and it might be adduced as ctidencc in favour of this form 
of the story (in which the enchanters Mabon and Yra in are tw^o and 
not one), being the more origlnaL Tlio story closes with the hero 
being kissed by a " worm or dragon, who thereupon turns into a 
beautiful woman. This is an event of fteduent occurrence r but 
there are two points which so far as we know are peculiar to the 
present version- In the fi rst place the worm has a woman's face. 1 n 
the second the worm kisses the bero^ not the hero the worcfip as it 
should be. This is probably due to the hero being, as we aru 
informed, petrified at the sight of the beast, and would seem to 
be most likdy a puiely literary vagary on the part of the poet. 
It is however always well to speak with caution on such points. 

WALTER \V. Grro. 

WiUlurafi. By ALEXANUEa Pullihc. D, Nmt iSp 
We have here a paper read at a meeting of the Hitclun Society 
of Arts and Letters on February I5lh IiMt, In the short space of 
an address it was not pcissible lo do mom than pick out the salient 
pfjjnls necessary for Jin PulUng's thesis^ and this task he has 
successfully accomplished. His study is entirely of a literary 
character, and consists of a brief hut useful sum^ of the chief 
points about witchcraft whkh occur in classical and mediaeval 
Literature^ We do not pretend to suggest that he has presented 
any new dew of its origin and the causes of its reviv-al; but at 
legist he has not added any fresh errors lo those accumulated 
TOimd the subject, and he has carefully abstained from that worst 
*' sin of witchcraft,” which consists in suggesting a whole host of 
llicories without adducing a single foundation in evidence. His 
readers will have nothing to unlearn. 
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Ahliet modntains; fabuloiu tODiifiler^ 

Alrdisidet of Sttluua: legend of jewel 
tELloceand fniilip 284^5 


Ajre fF?anDc ): village sobriquet, igj 
AJnnd iik.bdi I inaypcilcH with vcw 
twi^, 96 

Albetiidorr: rruutioges assomted with 
dolmeap 335 

AJehcringa imditbrisof .\nini4p 3f$-Q 
2^1^ “ imditjocial origin of EalodiSip 

Alcxjinrlrk i Sl Eufoo^^ 31 = 

-^geria, JW Hammam ^[egk,n»iTip 


Algofiijuiiis : toipiii>,ni among, 347-9 
Ab^ the prophet*i Haloclii 4401113 0^ 

lire, walking ecrcEnoiiy, 


vou JCiir. 


itfQ-l 
Allandur i 

Alligator, *stf Crocodile 

All Saints* Day: saiir^ if on W'cd. 

nesday, Ilehrilies, 41 
All Souls* Day; alms given, Ifebrides, 

«vmiEitigtiajnp 337-^ 

Aioe dwMtion (it, Itsetl in fin- 

IfalkU)!, 90 

Alw, lign: I«aTci oETtjttd at ontviei, 
Japn. S77 
Aiaace, t4t 

AIi^ [ Ijf '< Iona KWr dfir^^, 

A^Tu : hwiKdvDid ,mkts In- 

tatrtted by dead, 3 J 3 , and u khiI- 

lw 5 f*, 3 S 9 

■eVmuneap roc! Cerit ial A m erica, t tind 
Kotth Ameriia 

Anuitsar E girl sifleiF; Wya Iackyp66 

Amalets ami mliamans. i<3, ais, 
337 -Sk 340-7. 434 

AlicesEori:drcmwf are mi^risageA froni» 
iVfricjs, 23 E- maris of hoiband^iL 
ifltKicd on wifcp Boiaalie, jnS; 
ro-kitti, Anmto, 333^ ThbnkeL 
m ^ ^ Ji. Sinna tm, j66; war^ 
*Mp an^ from ebange to fiithcr* 

right and ffobxdfttauti^eniiun.tart 

Andr^, J. L,p death of, 5, -iS ^ 
Aj^lesea: channel for tmnaii of 
Drtiidimi, 335 

An^ouleme : vlTtigc robcfouct, tiU 

Amiridli in folklure j (j*. aisff Ante, 
lope f ^; Biidj in folk¬ 
lore; BulialD ; Ball f Odf j Camel; 


2 C 
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Cai ^ Catilc; GTcuaJ i Cpw; Cnsfid- 
dilc t D™ i Dtn; \ DrSfiJin Ele- 
plutol; Elk I Fictci tnoitM i Fish in 
folkbic ; Fflai E Frag; G«t: Hare f 
Iguanji: [cscCtji m folkbic; 
Udutl r Leofstnl f Uzxtd 7 Mob; 
Mon-key ; Mow; Mub; Dpci$apm; 

Osiflr; Pig; Pole cat v ; 

Rat } Sal; Shm t ShetllUJi ; 
Snake ^ Stag; TigCdf; f osi 4 ! 
Wefwrj/: Wtdvetty grub; aad 
WwlT): in dreamst Asia ^licvoTp 
24: ntunad^jyihuiiLaii nicknama. 
3*2*931 nyarrJfi© of secret animnl 
IriendE, Austmia^ Sea Byaksp 
370*1; Kimdi b savape iod^lft 
34^, 334 1 St. CobmklllB con^ 
□teicd imiibffljrt stfmes, Hebrides^ 
37 : labdOB, m Tjtboos | Lolcmj ut 
TotemiHu ; worsblp^ bebuui 324 
Animism t Utiong iblays, l 37 - 44 t 
154-6^ i 

ArtH& L\ by E. Dnirk' 

bcim, rcvic^'i^T 

Annual meriinga 3*41 Repolt 
Coimalj 5-11 

AnnimdaliaEit Foal of i in sayii^p 
Ibbfidcsp 4a 

Ant t rcd+ Balochi tiitw Ttamcti aft^j 

3 S^ 

Aniotope: as F^^tii 

Anlbh^ kg^enJ, 129-34 

AnlfiWi fff Anii^ 

Axit}'Tit)‘a+ In Wonkju'bgum n&d Ura* 
bunna b^'cndi, 413 

ApkU: chAnrwi as enemy <d the 
dtt| Miby PcniiL, 160; iihpnc 
for, EiebiiiJeai 37-^ 

Apia ; fighti of lUtcPa son^ 75-6, 

199 - 3 D 1 

Apparilions <lf dead, J« Qhc^ 

Apple : in ditfnati&a, I tobriAoSi 5 | t 
men nn New VeaPf Dayi Su 
BriiLvcrsi* 174 I ssutfc with onu on 
Chiiitmas hcnijj^, Lincolnshbci 

102-3 I vessel ciij 5 ,“ Vnrki(lilrc:p 

95t ami wassailing go 
AwB-tree; litonmmg oat of ^ensnn 
sicD of Lteath, KonEict Valley, 433 
Aprn 1 (jw ahp llockiidc Diy) ; net 
harvest ocmnonyp Katlara[^, 77 
Axibiii^ Anf^i JerahmccliEe*; 
MostI; ifWOpEiIr 

/itiffAti : [Hunalkl Icsgentis, 
Totioregs, 2S4-3 

Aralift i eharau, 33S ; bgendi o| 
Sahara* 


Aroadlans : the hear^ 37? 

Archangels, j« Mkhocl 
Area : hbaKini uaed in Palm- 
blwsam Dance, MalnyH^ 
i^Sk jh3 

ArgyUshifo : {j« Olian^; ^dk- 
taleA, 32 l i tramesj 26 
Amuigh ; Sl MoJflohtas, 317 
Amchuku: long b ju '* ocar» 166-70 
Area: ** Lc^ig^nt i 6 fi -70 
ArTvw-Kocling^ Enagin,ajiiaci|' Malayat 

AithUTf King, JW King Arthur 
Aiiob; tohriquoSi 3S4 

Arafalkandu, in ^Vankar^ni and 

Unhunrua legendk 413 

Aninla tribe: female ilcsccnt, traces 
35^ : rtanic^ given la in* 

iliVKlELds, 383 s not a nriEtine grnupj 
3S1: rtineaxtutEun beilef«4 321* 336, 

363 ; totciiiunt, 314-Si. 34?, 3$* Ji 
377 

3\shajiti: homan teeth womi 343 
jVshshel, bbulotisstuike^TiHnifei^ 
Ash-ircc: cULtlog tufi'iuti'U urubcT 
curcft tootlmch^, St. ErtavePs, 173 
Ash Wednesday i saying about WMh- 
ing on, Kcnnct Valley, 42J 
Ada : (jH! ff/re Afghanhun ; Arabia ; 
Asia Minor; B^uochiilDLCk; Barttuli; 
Chinji; Chitml; Elat Indlci; 
IndUi % Japan; Malay Femrutda ; 
mid Persia) t ifm/m/r drcumculufi 
cwmonicsi 24Q; hu/, butterfly as 
huttum ^nlt 432 

Aida Minor; (i*r ^\lep|>o; ami 
Bahylou}; nniwls seen \n dieamt, 

14 

AdnJhoin tribe : group names, 3^8-90 
Ass i bridOTOum ride* nn, ^lirwirli, 
24d™7 j in charm whoop¬ 

ing enughi Hebrides^ 57 ; sacred to 
ju^poK gpddess, Marwirls^ =4^^? 
Asirqgals, z-3 

Aslrofogyi Tho Letter of Toledo, i r^- 
34 ; in medictiK* Hol>rcw&, 218 
A^rnnmiiieailfolkbrc: (x 30 f ffAaAjilrij* 
Icgy p Moon : North Pole ; Start ; 
aw 5 Sun); Hewitfa aW 

a/f^ AfffA 

{imsKd on asuomimyl reviewed, 

44 l '2 

AtaitiJ : Imbil c^ionn, 376-7 
Alhena : the wolf hero, 379 
Auditort, deetbn of, 4 
Ao^uiy, JLtf DivitWlioO 
AtiM Maitlmrd, bollad df^ 193-7 
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AuracL Bofcalb: btU^ aboyip 
nebd 4 Jiti, 41 

Anitra-tui: (rtf aii^ Gulf 

Off i New ^ih WaIh ; Queeiulan ^; 
Souih A ustrulfji ; Torres Sunula; , 
Vlrtorut i md W(:si AtwtfalUiJ; 
■DCQlof^ not ipped^ 359; Aua- 
tratiaji t*y A, 

39^401 1 Uaiftfriulun a 
; Jew! «ipfily netdm 

aid afinagic, J94; gcnskfmU SuprerriE 

fkiing of Abori|;ui£s, 16-33 p tnk\ar 
tkiD mtmrourcs^ a^O 1 Kuitiiii 
wemen kill toEcsis of boukmrd 
waw9| 3^1 i spuiU, ftbofijntml 
belief in, soj totenabm wiibom 
-"dun marks/’ &c^ 35^; totcim 
ivQt fnaunBiioTis orj™!!, 354-5 
AuatroOltiiipiTp Ktf TRHwylvania 
Autumn : * JifLing^ riles* 250-1 i say- 
Ingk Hebrides^ 38 
Avalnn : vilLi|;c sobdi^uets, 364 
Avon (Hants), valley af: '‘taicm 

StOEle^p** I 

Axe; in cfiaim against slye^ Hebri¬ 
des, 58 

Eabylun, bjnhplace of Antichrist, 129 
BalA'Innian chroilologyj 443 
Badewurdi : ehiidrei^ abould Qnt 
so walk, llcbddesy 31 
Bohkunjy tribe, rc%Kius beliclk of, 
tS-9 

Baiome, Anstmllnci iJdty, 355 
Babng, IkmiJUlf spMt, Kedah, 150 
Bokn^ lucky on Good Friday and 5 
neat Fridayi^ Kennct VaElcy, 433 
EdaivceSheet of Folk-Lore ScKiety, 11 
Balivanicli: clutmi bfotn, 59 1 

ilalbdBt imitilional, idr Folk-snogs 
Bolochi FoIkkifCr hi. Longwoiih 
X>ain«, 235^6, 352-74 
Briochistan, JivChatbar; Choli iSala ; 
Fort MutirOp Garmof- QwiLiiikri 
Jaiftf Eribc^ KaEt; Ncxngb Khtiihta: 
rhalEiwagh ; OucLCa | SibJ i and 
Sohrf Khuih[fl^ 

Bamburgh i bride Jumped orer sMool, 
3^8 ; * petting' Of ® iQUping' Statie 
for bridbit J31 

Bompur: folkuiles ffora+ 253 
Banana r sbftti#! to make fruitful^ 

3941 top uf bunch lued in magic 
Mdmg, Moiai^p 147, 157 [ i|j;ed 
£n dryiTiarjont renang, I43 
Banana-free in spiitimixsi per&^nn- 
ance^ Mnkys, I40 

2 0 3 


Banks* iBland + tanminia not true 
icriem, 376 

Banstwe: Oiitrolp 184 
Bantu t cleaner than true rtc^o, 167 
Baptwtn arnongrt Kcnyahi^ 438 
^anpo river (Aut); (w afr# Bima 
tribe) j superoatTiraJ beSi^ of 
iribcs, 19 

Byds : bdm with tootb, pr first Eooth 
in uppe^aw, HEliridc% 33 
Baking: Eiholbuigaf abbks ^f, 114 5 
St mideiilha, 314 i St. ^Vimilda, 
216 

H&mnncss, ut Birth eustomi and 
bellds 

newly married pair^ sw 
Monin^e ciuEonu and iielJcfs 
Barrow Well fS l Brlavel^s) : water 
dritnk for coIiIf, 173 
Barion: witchcraft at, 190 
Bastar, god to whom yew o8credi 
Kula I Jlinmlayasl^ sot 
B athing ■ Ccremoulaip Malays, 155 J 
fiofig, Millay FcitfctT t6i 
B attfls or Baltaks t head-hunting, 
43?! totemisiTii jfrr 
Banjung^ban ung, in Dicri teetud, 
461 

Bawbuigh: St+ Wolitaji, at6 
Bacon Hill fBerks}: assocLued with 
Devil fi (Juaiu, 293^ 

Skoda uriginuJly ebarma, 344 
Bear: of Aradiaiu, 379 ;bSek, takes 
wonujiV fcrm at nfeht* Balndtcs, 
365; group name, hfitfidans, 390 
Heard never cut, Boloches, 270 
Beasts in foUdorep su Animals Lq 
Iblklore 

Bee: beehives lifted when corpse 
removed, Sl BrmveFs, ryj j cn- 
chantel, [lebridce, 351 ann=n of 
strangeFi Craning, St. Briavel^si, 171 
Beetle: " the little finith*" Helmdoi 

BeiLl Comp j coOins kept ready for 
mcr 73 

Bclforil; * pictling' or * louping ‘ 

Ptone for bfkksp 3JI 
^il, C, C.fc A Written Charm, 93-3 
Beltane: in Hebrides, 40-1 
Belyando Kiver, w Kodmbokknburra 
tribe 


anniiUta ai* joj 

BraliecMia : (w Balivniiidi): 
rK™«* W, 41.J5 Witl-<>*,ihe. 
W»p, Onipfl of, 43 
BcOBiit! fi» ab« duHift Nugiur; 
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Ca>Ti: Kiyiilhi; <ssd ; 

gJiDsl iltWTp sSp-i, mnmaftc ril« 
COfTEspond to blood-covcnant, mS 
Benin i PilE-Rh*tK* 
ofArt from Btnm icWewcdt 4^4** 
Ben Mofij tS- Ubl> : iti UUe of mini- 
ilE^ Uom e^i^c zcK 36 
Stoofutf eiftd iof 0/ Fmits^ 

by J. IL C lInJl+ ic^iewaij 

Bcijwulf Legesd^ Thct by C* 
Sejkfi3 

Bmdj : brideg;maiii on Stoner biine 
in boihcl of ifiUlcts iJS 
: foJkUtIcip 447 

Befkshift: {«/ Beacon H ill t 
OiUuun t Eyrwbain Bridge; 
lion^rfotd j KeniiEi ValSey s 
Ncwfiury; muf Reading) ; witdi- 
Cdftr 237 p W „ 

Bcjtlia ij\}t of folktales, Ei 
ScrwickihlTe : («f fl/w Oaldin^twvn’i » 
SpotilRwoode ; and Wiasruihee) i 
horresl caatOffllr 34^ t77'9p 
Bcsonl, Slj Walter^ death of, l» Si 
27-S 

B&isi fMjiJay FeniJli) : trihal fe%itJl> 

Betel leaf i m illvtootionr PetuLI^p 
[41; incanladont Malays^ 
Bccbsatdm Anlkhrbl bfought up In, 

Beverley + Se- John and St. Brithutii. 
3tS 

BhSdon, mondi of: child tncn then 
lucky, Punjab^ aSo 
Bhtb l marrioco riia, 243 
Bhtltniya, the earth god, N. India, 


BlidLst or enl ipiritx, stt DcmoELi aod 
evil ^piritj 

Bilik : Antiehriit legend^ 125^34 1 
Deluge legeodi, 30 , 4^ t Cheyn* 
and ola^^ 

tcvWwed, 21^9; Keanc^a 7^ C^d 
of Opkir^ Whtmt krmght and 
tpJbw r-cTisTFed, 218-9 ; DulTa 
7IU TJi£doj^jt nmf MtAiii fAr 

ncTicitredp 44^ ' 4 

BlBUngraphy of folklorE; alio 

u/kiralt Index of AxcbjcologCcal 
Pnpen published In 19^} ■ I 

BiMr bridt^Dom ifoppcd till iv|>eali 


vtrrtef, 33a 

Binney, HanresA CualiMm^ 

113,1794^1 

Biida In follduce: nho Chicken ; 


Cook j Com-crakc; Crow: Cuckcwi 
Dove; EmIc; Kmu; Fi£icb| Fowli; 
Cow; Hcdgc-spoJTow I Hen; 
Lapwing s lArk ; Mo^En t Owl; 
Peaoxek : Pigeon ; Pmirie chkkeo s 
Ptarmiran; Raven ; Rook; Sbiikc; 

i Bwna; Wi<^con 1 nmt 
Wren]! ; dead I ranuformod into, 
AEilyu^uirpHt tribe* rS: omens from, 
Hebrides^ 48^9^ St Bfiavd*^ 172; 
u totcDu of King Cunoire iho 
Great of Taio, 329; villuge JKlbri- 
quEl^ Avaloo, 3B4 

Birdville : Karimoia creek in WOD^ 
kanguru and U rabuima legoid., 414 
Birm tribe 1 in™bJe beings of, 19 
Birth customs and hciitda t (jw 
E iglit (eighth ehild>; Pokhn ; 
Trelar; Trtkhal or cholnr; ^**d 
Twins}; anceaitonf reincarruiEetl* 
India and Austmlk, 336; Arunlm 
331-3; boitcn w^imen touclied in 
mce, Japan and Kotne, 33; btrih 
with tooth foretells Iwdi Hebridean 
33 ; broadside Letter of Aglisirui of 
Iktew used; as charm, Kennel 
Valleyp 4^; ceremonies afier 
Hnh nnekr evil mh^ntrOf Gardas- 
pur, 66; during cclipwi Malayip 
[64: ghosts of child and woman 
dead in chlldbiith, Malaya, 133*6; 
girl, if fiistbom, very ilb^ei^, 
Xhaxris, 279; focW and unlucky 
bijlha, E^anjab* im ; ffiandruke 
procures conception* Hebrcwi^ 
aiB; pn^ancy, first, CuBloipi 
dartngi Khatjk, 279; pn^nant 
woinen will not step over rod, 
W+ Indin, 2^7: ihe-calf, how to 
obtain, Hebrides, jg; lEcnptng 
over broom may cause snfietttlg in 
labour, Imlbf 2371 vuwi fur child- 
bearing at dtdmcos* France, 235 
Black animals, r^Beaf; BuH ; Cock i 
Dogi Fowls ; Hh^« ; lUfif liiaid 
Block Dcatht caused tiy pluveLiry 

ate. coopmctloM, 115 

Bbmk l™ fairly lucky m wornda^ 
HebiklES^ 4S 

Btacksuillhs t origin of Jack-o’-ljm- 
Icrc, Hebrides, 43 

Blocmfontda: folk .pnedkdne in camp 

atf iSi-2 ^ 

Bioi^ ; uf bulb dmnk pro^befe^ 

32® i cbsiitn againsi fiow td, 
St- BriaveLf, 173 r drawn to cure 
wiiehcmfc, IktkjJiUc, 435, Oifurd- 
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ohiTTp 390 % nt murdered iimii flL>w« 
if [cUcKed by TuunJerer, Kennel 
VaJley, 4211 of muiilered nsun, 
pcioniy ot cril spirit, or firefly^, 
arises JhiRip ^^Alay^| I49-IO; red 
ochre bJowI of Mma-munu^ S. 
Dieri, 417 ; wexc^id incTCflAcd if 
bjood louebes ground^ Ai^lo 
Suons, ICO 

Btood'bixilherhcHx], hovr to SUDClI* 

UeuhK 43 ^ 

Blood-cweniint I in mairi^o fit«. 
Ben^, Bnimbe, Ramavu, and 
Society t&IoiiiK 3 ^ 
Biood-pcif^En^p mnedy for, Lcndcpn, 
7J-4, Ohan* 74 

Blue: chanmAgaiMl criS eyv^ Syriap 
203 , 337 S CTjr¥ur of Cup^’^ 

YorkSp 95 ; dreit of ViE^ 

Yorks, 95 : in dreoni Ittcky^ Eleo- 
lidcs, ; tiiLiiic fdr^ cilbcr oixent nr 
borrowed^ Tones Sbniti, |02 
Boar^ j« 

Boct FolL-medidnc nivd HOW* 

rarailcK by ^^ra« A. B. Gowme^ 
69.5*5, litj-i, by PeoMk, 182-3 
* chjutn o^inst MriEi^ciufip 

Otwdor, 275 

Holiofide- Moors : * 1 * ouionip 

EnsteXp 249 

Bomhayp ti£ Ahmsihi^gnr; Bcindn : 
DH^rw&f ; Jangnmir; Kanjirb ;: 
KnEtitfs : KUtnat KoUs; 

Min^s *?r?/Ttuiiii 
Bonalic : ^ife totfwd sriib maiki of 
boshaJid's tnoeslon^ 3 qS 
Borne : ^^pcIniStt^ of the boncp” in 
liicycri fcj^tfidp 406 
Boolu prcseni^ lo Ftdk^Lciri: 

Society, i s. 7, ii 4 “f 339 
** Uorder ^ttlMEWiiy,^* of 

halbkds in, 191-7 ^ HenAancrn'i Str 
U^a//fr Sifitfj c/ fJk 

reciewcrlp 433-S 

Borneo i t/rc ftliif Sarawflk); Hau^^n't , 
Ji jjW 

Brmq rcsiemed, 101-3, 43^-7 
BorrowiflU. by bride^ ilelTfidcm 33 
BofEoD (LtnrL): Si. BoTuIf, 215 
Bott«sfard i Chrislmaa IpOr^h, 303-3 
Bmirke [Ebjling riverj^ jMt Bnhkunjy 
trill* 

Boi-tfrt : bnncll nxd Jbr liutralion 
in ^UfiEnc' coAtoiTi,_ 3501 sjprig 
slock in nppic ifec. eiwn on Kew 
VcftFs Day, St. Bravef% 174 
Boysi -iBf Man 


Btudars, Balochi tribe, 21^3 
Broberodk, E. W.pFi^ileniial AddrsUt 
4p I 3 *a 3 : renew by, .Hotstaiann*! 

Biod/brd (YorkiJ i dunm, 93-4 
Bminblc- child ptLssed Eli^Ligh for 
whoopbig-coiigbt St- Briavers, 173 
Brass; protecLs frerm bhaiSp B*n^^ 

Bread : baked on Oood Friday nceer 
poci nKH 3 ldy+ and gcrod for whixip- 
irw-coughp Konnet Vnlleyp 433 ; 
^*B«.ni-eaEers," villagie soUt^uetp 
FlcTi^ni jS^r UEilenwied, in wor¬ 
ship^ 2J9 

Breast ailMcntip ctuuin foTr Hebrides 


^ S 7 

Bre^: taboo on Kini^ Coaaireat, 329 
CitstOnis and lielirtkp jor Maf- 
tia^ eoFtoms arHl beticts 
Brili^ Colombia : (r« alj^ IlaidaS ^ 
Salish lediaiui; and Thlmkcl 
tribe) r tPtemUm, 3iSS^ 

BroacLildes: apocryphal Letter of 
Agbariis of asod as charm, 

Kenwt A^altey^ 414 
Bton^itis, cure foTp Bloemfontein, iSi 
Brownies ; t'orik: ikiintK tf 5 
Bnigh on tb* Boyiv* : £airy (Twening, 
3^5 

poultice for, Shropshlfe, 74 
Btickine:hiLmihirep jw Mar^ Gibb^ 
Bnddhhiid: Buddlua lecetiily ai^ 
sQciaicd with Perabera rc^tival, 
Kaddy, 78; htilucad* on early 
ChiisLuLii writbi|^ 104-6 
Bu^aloi in group namesy TludpnEipa 
tribe, 

BdghiU, BaloCLhi tribe, 261 
BdU t (frif a/sa Calf *, and Calll^ ; 
black, iToU, appear on Did Tvetnh 
N^hl, Fa^be ulondHt t£|: blood 
dnmk by propbetesa, /Egira, 3281 
bullock ridden by bridegiooni, Jim- 
rams, 24a - m dreami)^ meaning off 
Hcbtiiic*, St : dung w cosmetic, 
Hiny, 74; «il*n for pmnhcric 
dream, Titra^ 33S t hide, bride sits 
on, 5 r India nn^l Tmtisylvania, 344 
Bidldug,. itt D>^ 

Bull-roarer ; T^esSimiii, 103 
Baiun Mala! or fieldi of th* dead, 
SibopB, 416-7 

Qurtooi, lake within «ulh, Lajtakja 
iiibc, iS 

Burial customs and bdiofc, ufg I>efllh 
and fimcral cnatnms aivJ Midft 
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ch^Lim, 

UunH;p MiJtt C. Qiorm 
the Evil Eyc^ 203 i Hw CallectLcn 
of FdikEafe, 299-^ j Haw la 
Annul 

l?.view fejTp Hcfid^WOfl^i #Fa//fr 
^ /ir SfoUiik 

£ffn[ier^ 43 J^S 

Buriu anil scaJila, iaiit fw, I1eb(ri4£*t 
S6 

Eu^K-KAubH CtLbliofi 34 ^^ JS 9 "^« SJ^ 
fiutttf, dwFTaji (o bfiiifif Ntrtvbntla 
{Glo4ic.h ty^ 

Buiictty: i^bo: ihyincs^ 19^-3 
Buiterfly : Buitcri]]r Chann, % S. O. 
Addyp 432 ; At li^intRsouip £. Aik. 
&n.f 432 ; U ii41ieil| H^^deSi 5^^ 


CabfaogF: urttb m rcmcdv for jarnti' 
dkzt BlocEDfontclA, ifii ; slock 
ELiol in diviflJilloflt Hr^bridcs, 53 
Carcmaum, AuLidirvU. wiB rule iu^ 


119 

Cdnu : unohe B^odves, 3165-61 pre- 
vjjcit wicked EpitiU troni wandifT- 
in^p 3 x 6 

Caithness t gave crest to SuLberlasd 
379? Chythk dealTiLtioll of 
niiiDe+ 379 

Cokes: Bcltnilc Ixmiiockt llebrklfiSr 
41 t FnLbcd^ Ahd MotbcTin^ Suh- 
niajrSp Sl BriareiX *74 * Fri- 
do^rSL BriaTel''s^ 173; Holtowc^cnp 
Hcbridea, 55; mad rlopip 
Gomuiy, SU MictiMri* han- 

nocki FIcbridesp 44-5 

Cobbor : bosh MniL4>^ 3491 ^%9‘^ 
J 7 ^ 

Col^ilor folkloiCp Jtf DaySi mad 
Seaiw 


CAking or Gift^ The, by Miss M- 
I'^CACOCkt 303:-’3 

Calf I (jiff Bull; Cm tic; imd 
Caw>' assilffiurd lO child with first 
tootlip nebndesp 33 ; barii ininon th 
Bbidao imluctyT ^ Punjab^ aSo; 
gcKMl amen, IJebiM^ 49 i 
bowtpohtauip Hebrikjes, 3| 
CaiLfomiiJii Tncibii tq ; newly roiUTied. 

must not toucib grOuhd, ±43 
Dimbridmhircp it€ Ely 
CAinrl! tn Balodii tiMlndot 354-j ; 

Twdk chMms, Sjtbp 33 y 
Compbcil, in OttthQ of e. Hebii^ 
des, 49 


CAuipbocp ceremoiues by larfleelon 
of| ^Malays, 163 
C^^rmdo^ British Coliimbto 
Candle : New Year,. HrWlrfi^ 46 I 
aoien nf letter fronip^ St# Hrlovcrs;,, 
I73i shed in, SL Briav-cl’s, 

173 

CandlemitJt! in saying, llehridH^ 39 
CaaE-gniAS, in Died 3egend„ 417 
Conlcrbary : 5 L Ang:ust|jie.p 313; Bu 
l^dmiind^ 117; 5L Thamas Reekelp 
417 

Cape Colany, £h Eoct 
C ape kiver, Ire KoOTO[boiklai.hiLrTa 
tritie i aad l^Eungcrm tribe 
Ckmelkn t duu7i«> Arabs^ 336^ 34I- 
2 j 345 

CarpentAfim Gnif of, in Youtvrka 
lei^etid, 4t4 

Car^-sruke, Snake 
Chr^r wUd: KMheredH, givetv, and 
eatcCLp SsL MiebaeV# l>ay+ Hehridc^v 

C^^ik, jw Toledo 

Cutktrm! Gvlond Day, 3Q3 i 31J+ 
jingle flune njn, 91-3* 313 
Cat: bom Ifoni Lorarua^luir^ Outer 
Hebrides^ 341 burial under diaor- 
iill drives away Idck^ 339 ; muil 
not diink cow's nuIk after oilTuag^ 
Outer Hebddes, 34 ^ folktcdcf 
Onter Ifebrides;^ 23-4 ; for u cure 
|i>r bron^iiis, Bio^fonichi, iBt- 
3; grcyi fa^Tiurile of foiriesp West- 
tulherp 17S;; in jinglep Lincoln- 
liihlret 91 p onicfu frum, Outer 
ikbridcs, 34, 49: replaces frKjc in 
ftthtes Outer Hebrides^ JJ ; raving 
about calm agii of pasK»^icH\ 
^Vabpp 151 ; siiim abimU Outer 
Skbndcfi, 34. 5 l BriAVtfPi, 172 ; 
white^ witch lakes shape ofp NewTq. 
ham Murreup 269^ ; wild, cresl 
uf Clan Chaltan md LEouse of 
Sathcrbuidt 37^1, suppofcd to he 
dascnulantSf 379; wild, giOGJtl 
nnmcp Yankton tribe, | wiich 
ftSp Bcrb»hii^\ 435, Oxfordshiref 

Caterpdlar: chnraed aa enemy of ihr 
ric4 MaLiy Fcnin.^ 160; dreaded^ 
ltcbndc% 3JS 7 fttiid |n cnws* 
E Eebddest 38 J name for. ] klirideii, 
3S s cril s.|iEr[t ‘ sertt^ in form 
of, Malays, 147, 157 s spelling 
of foot ftom bite of| Makya, 
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Qifnli: in pool of “tone ju-ju," 
l^igqrdclL&f 16S-7IJ 
Cat^j! cfiuiLci, Tsmcs Slciililfli tpj 
Cfitllc : {set Bull ^ i 
CiW) I chnim 10 Aven dUcaac, 
[UliriEles. 4J^ N. ItiOLii. 

(IflvAll rou-Qd Rrc fiiuiwisfi BiJ'ttjiWK 
41 ; in ricrlm^'est cccc- 

iiimi«i> J^E^S* 77 

Caitit Ld^iotii (S. Aufc): KBrimoift 
crak mAVoEikiLngurDiiiid UrAbunna 

Ic^endf 414 

Cawdor t ^bofilc' dtiami au^at whch- 
aail, 275 

Cekbes i <J»f a/» Toradjas); tuad' 
hunting. 437 

O^tipedir: dirtinewpiipidicd^^HerK 
rides, 371 Mjn« forj Hebridts, 37 
Central Amcilnl: naguals, 349^|0^i 
360J 37 & I tcptuu. 3 ^ 

Ctrna E hunlin^ oF Bmstjf of tmbdoed 
la KinjjCaitairt, jsg 
Ceylo-d i Urn alta MamlMmtotta ? 
Kandy: KiUtun^ni i t 

Tddawoketlc + anu/Taniiiil ; women 
ihrow cut hair into sCrdam^ 

Chidur raid t cnim d6& 

Oilcbart urcAm of: In Balochi ppcnt, 
^4 

Chair: iprinkkd before wire-bealer'A 
dDufj 24^ 

♦Chaining' ncutyttiarried fttSr, 
hlarriage tirdstormi and Wieft 
*Cbiirtng' ncwJy-ftLMTled pnif» »e 
MAirinfc (dutom* ntid twlios 
Chataf^ Balcchi herd. 3^4 258-9,273 

Chakaf-MATt, hiil uf: sn Saiochi 
hemic liAlkdi 345 

d^hoi-iankh, denie in Baloeht hemic 
fcaLllad, IS4 

Channel laUnd^t Cucrpwy; snd 

J*^™=y 

Chirans a nidfruigc citltdim, S 4 P 
Chawnte, ide AngOEiJ^uiE 
OiAflbtLiya hpw UnLkiglil Stonei 
CfittnEci+ 393 
Cham^ and s 
agaiMf bloodf flow of, Si. Briivel 
173; breaat ailmcoiSt llctnidea, 
37 E cattle dJieSUe* Ildarides^ 41, 
K IntlliL lSSh90t “tncniics of 

the rice."* Malay renin. J 159-90 1 
evil eve, 34 ^ 4 . HKhfwie^H 5^ 
ll^^ 3 iWh 33?i Khffluls, 343. Syria, 

1 n,3iK. 3J7i evilBj^la,Cdykm, 
79, JicbrideSfc 3O1 Mabp, 1 ^ 2 ^ 
fonguU 771 tyttk pains Or dual 


iSk liehtidca, 57>S; ^hoiild, 
Wyker 3, 93-4 $ illness, 

Bali'i'ankh, 59, Ketinci Valley, 
4i4, Torre* Straits, 103 e licJilif 
kiMp Hehrid^ 37 j im barrin " 
(chQdren’a illness}^ Hebrides 573 
needle pnek, Hebrides, 33; 
rheumatism, BlocinroiiteiiL, tSr^i, 
Sir Briaver*, lyj ; itlakcs, Heb- 
ride*p 291 nAye*, [tetiddes, 58; 
thnmi» Wound from, Ki^nnei 
VaMcy^ 426, SL BrurePa, 1731 
tooth^t, St. Briavel**, 173; 
warts, Kennet VaJle^, 4^ t 
vhntmingHDDUjgh, Kebndes, 57, 
St. Brla^'etX ^72 T witdhcmH, 
Cawdor, A75 p Elebrrdta, 

411 59t Newtaads, 176 1 wounds,, 
rcsteiing of, Sl. BKavel^s, 1731 
broadside Lciect nf AgbonLEi of 

l^'dasaa, Konncl VaUeyt 4^4; ehiid- 

biflK fpT wfety iOt Kennet Valley^ 
4341 cQco-ntif palm Aap, for cqI- 
Icfting, MaIa]!^ 163-4 ■ collcr^inn 
of, ^laiay Fenin.> to avert 

effects of unlucky wlh*, Punjab* 
64-3^ 67-8 s aittong Hebicws, 318 ; 
amms Kiimai tnhM, rg-ao 1 magic 
«)uarw in, *90; New Cuinca, 337 5 
for raidt Tonea Stmiu, 103 \ wid, 
10 abduct, MalaySi 146 1 
bend*, Indian 337 t for nse w-ith 
rour-Ieavcd *lmmroch+ llebfMj^ 
ej; Tuntt, 337 ; to walk or divfl 
tn water, Mala>Esi, 136; w'ntcr tftkca 
from river At sunriKi Kan%+ 79 s 
Welsh, 94; wriltetu Malay^ 151, 
Wyke (Vork*)k 3, 92-4 f/Zai'tfJ ? 
The Modem ComrrterctAl of 

an Andcnt Super^tion, t, Trade ” 
charm&J, by EL Lovett, 3|7-8* 
340^7 

Chastity tests, 23.6 

Chathm: bride ^ jump over 
■ peticn* itnnc dr stool, 223-9 
Chee*e: chaxm against witchaaff^ 
Hcbdde*i. 4 1 T ** cheese cater*,'* 
■riU;^ Mbrwuctp W. E^Iand, 
339; madt At Beltane, HehriJe*, 41 
Chdsea: folk-cLymolcgy^ 304 
Cliemngton ; place rhymes, J9I'3 
Cheahirc; {rri' alie Crcwc; drrrf 
KnutsfordJ, * Uffing' custom, 350 
Cliichcster 3 St. Richamt ai 7 
Chicken z in drenm, Hebrides, 3 r 
Childbtrth emte^s and bdi^ av 
B irth tu&iom* and bclids 
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Children : muiE MX be carried down- 
^rds lill named, Xcn^'iihst 43S; 
iqenLol ci 3 M?[Etdfl andog)^ |o 
of siiid%''nLMd fiiai^ ; tMlh, 

beljE^fsi cixicersing', JlclirtdeA, 3$:, 
lnclifl+ e?, 193: mujt not wrdk bfick- 
wurtUi Ffe^dci;, 31 ; ijnlu|ittE>efJ2i 
«# y nlinpcucd; UDhidkjiind Luck^^ 
ChUcIrcfit fljul sDim* Birth Supcr- 
ftltkn^ bv IL A* Kflse, 37:^-^; 
t/nlucfcjF CtUdrcfi., hy H. A. Kuse, 
3 . <i 3 -S> 

CniWien-s Eame*, w Gaines 
Childrcn'fi rhyiTiM, Nueectj 

thymes 

Diimi i (ttf ^fa^iditu) t ivewly 

dpd serve iiredeceHnrSs, 283 
CAin^ GiiifU by 

f. T, Hd^iuidp renewed, ici8^ 
Oiipping Norton: unlucky la injure 
KuHrighl 393 ^ witchcfift 

neoT i 390 

ChitMl: fidrtesand botuliceH 183-4 
Choking froiil food^ mneu :hara^ 
tfebrtdes, ^ 

C}H>lm, of, N. Indbf lS& 

CbiJlATk Trikhfll or choLir 
Oroprmfl : parcOLi rc-mairTed after 
&!& Idjthd 379 

Chotia Kagpur: {wff o/jw Orlocu) t 
custoRii^ 44? 

Cbffti Bala : spring caused by Baluchi 
saint, 360 

Omslmas;€bnMmaAlx»)|£h» Lioeoln- 
thircj 2Q2-j; iirufcKri, Ssu Bitai'cVsi 
174: frumhy mien al, Linctda- 
vxUi, 93; ^ta/Tordidiire, 

ic^ 3 mummiEsg-play., 296-7; in 
Kiyings, IlebrhlM, 3S, Kimnd 
Villty^ 423 [ tho ” vetul cup,^^ 
Voerks, 94.3; vassalEin^, 95-6 
Christmufi Eve: catlEe kneel* St 
Brmvei\ 174 [ Teks m cernikids, 
St- BriftveV*, 1741 H<)fifna:iq^ iW- 

mcrly uti^ Hebriilki 45, Spin* 43 ; 
rMcroaiy duwcfs^ St fadafclst 

m 

Church ; bridal pity blackmailed 
by tyinjj JiKtTk Whltfingbaini 338, 
Of KWkin^ hi ndertnn, 

333 ; marrijigc rile shoaid Ik per' 
femned cnit«ele chancel* 3335 bus* 
pccted uiurdefijr Ukcu fnlo tnwer 
to [ouch coip»i* Kcnnet Vdicy, 
43a ; walk cDtmd twelve liniefi 
Ixvckwards to become witchi St 

BrtiveV*, 175 


Church porch t bride &(l ItBed 
over '^petEinj^ aicme^ suiil kiued, 
Binder Counties, ^33; 

niarriiige riic originiilty peifonnRj 
in, 333 

Churchyard ] hempsw) hi id* 

summer Bve, Kcnnet Valley'^ 
Churlngas, AfunlA tribe, 363* 413 
Ggaiettea uicd in dmiiaLkinp J\iwnEi 
J43 

Circumdiwm t Central Aahip 240 
CiveE'CAt : familiar spoilt appeurf of, 
Kedahi 150 

Clan Chnltatl : cat 1 mi| amen to 
uthcru than, lletoidnai 49! folk 
Clymology ofp 378-31 
Clan loLerru, i££ Totonvh^i 


CLukcp E. \V,, The V^esael Cup, $5 

CloEhes Dot mended on i^erioii* 
l lebriJfc^ 551-30 

Coal curried 10 proleci from death 
1 Jebridejif 3 !C 

Cock i (wsf Fowls) ; assigned Ko 
child with first todih, Wclirtikt* 
33; bbek, biuried us euro /or 
epilepsy, Hebrides, 56; orowine in 
dream sign ol death, I Jeldtlcn^ 5 : 
Ctlt open end appUcdi for jnien- 
momtii England, 103 

Coco-nul piilm : edtamv for euliecliaj’; 
lapp 1^3*4; shrinks lu 

tnike fruEituI, 394 

Coco* nut Bbcll used In A^pbliuelUt 
perfurmanoe, Mala^ f4a 

Coidjnghnm ; St. £bba^ 315 

Coldly euro St. Ilfiavd^ J73 

CQlf!ii, V li; ^OLliih Chilnn e^ointt 

Witchrean. 375 

Collectatwsi* 6g-83p l66-9Qp 375-95, 

of Folk]oi«, The, hy S, O, 
A-ldy, «fi. 897-9, Mi» C S.' 
^e, 499.JM, W. Crot.kf. ya- 7 , 
Vi. Sketil 307*1 Oi C. C. Scligman, 
IIO-S, atirt J, JI8.S 

Cok-llrs, IV BLmAj Uluc; Dtins 
Or«tiiC.n:yi KriM^TiUfl; jFt/ 
\cllow ^ 

Omh. jiaij-: xt^h cranted, 

p noi thrown ter anv. 
one, liebridev Jo 

CntttmiMees: JiHflt with Anihimto. 

lUfilAl l|liU!u| 4 , 9 ( IcCtUT,, 7 , g 

Cwtpttte, point, or, Ji« A-Cfih ; a„a 

-au 


CouiK the Gresu, Kini; nf T«a, 
337.30 ^ ^ 
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Conctplicrti: from THncMnatiflii i^f 
fiHCfniciCr IdfdiauH] AuMfUrlin, 
mandrake pnocniw, ftebddcs 310 
Cottjdtictmd^p ciinc fqr, B^Wrtp 71 
CotuuiD^-lit: (jw tiAfif Cslway ; nMsf 
^rayoj ; rolkLAbiH SW 

Cffn/£j ff Itgrtffkj ^JlraAt/^r 

d 44 Doumpirvicwed, 

320-1 

Cook's L^bneki^ /« t^mEoikc^ 

Cooper rivcTp JW Klli 3 l|vUlma 
Cooper's I Credc : iMax dialndi m 
Dieii lecenJ, 417 
Cesquet: Sir Htilkfy, arC 
Com Ciutk: K. Kdurardi aifi 
Cork cpuiitj^ ioEktiJcA^ 121 
Com; dmntifion W seer-b on stotki 
; En.^ in fieSdi oa 
ClirisillfUU: El‘e|. Sl. Briaverst 17-4 
Cam-ernke ; ennhanled, It. Icbtidcs, j| 
CofU ipirils, ixceEatinn sonk^ &nd 
the^ like i &fwiekMiira« 1701 
MsJiys, ijIp rEjr4; Maori!, 35 
Cornwiill' {sea aSs& n/rd iSt. 

NefilV|i { Bnavcllp Conhuh kin^, 
1711 whbp«r TuEuie on 21^1 
Ilf Idonth, h |39 

CoToxaim^ AnE^durtsi WtiehL up 

129 

Cwpsesp customs and bcH^b coocem- 
m Death ami funetml cdsiomi 
ajvl beliefs 

CorTVspondcn«T S4-96P 1-204, 296- 

31 :j. 4 J^ 2 

Cotiin^on Hil]: witcEirntiirrp 427 

CofkEHoJ of Folk-Lore Sodi^ty: 

cleciioiip leporl, 5-JX 
Countln{;H 3 uE rhynkiSt *07 
Conoting stiirs : counEcr B^nick tleAcl, 
KeoJiet Valleyp 419 
Counting teeth of eomb UEiJiickyt 
Hehnclcv JQ 

Courtii^ CDsloiiis Diul beliefs: Bible 
Juvi key testp Kennel YiJIcyp 4iJ-j ? 
dbicttssetl^ 445 
Qruvade, 3 tl 

Cow : (av isAd Calf; oji/f CnEtle)^ 
byres nol tbalcbed wiEh reedsp 
liebriilcs ja: not dris'en, by dockcQ 
mrpj Hebritla, 3 t t dunj^ lire ofp 
lighEcdai Bril birth drer ar or 34 
yents* ntarri^^ Punjab* aSo; dunfl 

used m bttib for ihciimatlsTn* Bkicta- 
^lein, xSii for flocifSp Tran! 3 V£ii]f 
yOp |o oljiAier site fot Worship of 
HanumaQp NAV, likliit, iSSp as 
p^EtcCi London* 7 J- 4 - ShiO|F 


shiiep 74; fieli] mouse of 

Ul-Iuck tOn Ifebrirle^ 35; in, 
flamed odder. Dare fdf+ Hebddesp 
56; lots of* imlaeky lo lell* IJc- 
brideSj 31-2 j milk dtet Dd^ing 
dnmk by diig {not catjlp trebdrks* 
34 J vibage solwifiuetj T^ireitfen^ 
384 1 weaihef cayingip Sl BruTd\ 

Caw-Myi iw LailybiTd 
Cranhronic: Tnalrulgc cuilottTt^ 
Cn^ior: AuBtiAEian ideas nf^ 

^ J55.40|-4p Si? 

Cmwe t * lining^ eustom* 350 
Cricket t boidsep pet and prcetirHir of 
evil s^ttE oir ^Inug^ MB]a)% 150-1 
Croci>diTeT all^loj^ at "'long Jo^ 
Ju,"^ Nij;er d^ta^ tjot dligattir 
nil oflr loot nf T«£atlapoc3a4 
knihig is murder, Malays^ Mcliin^ 
esn, Sumatm^ 5$^ 

Crom Cmacb* frftlll idol, 335 
Cromlechs : Kliigrfooe^ 295 j Steeple 
Baitoo, 395 

Cronk-By lfCj'-Lhiia (lije of hTeln): 

spiril of UDl^mpiL'sedp 1S6.7 
CroEiket W, ■ lie Collwiion of Folk- 
lure, 302-7 j An InditmGhi:^ Stnryj 
2S0-3: The Ltfiiniiof the Bride, 33^^ 
126^51 ; iMli RfLpL 01 Ebc Tiger 
Prince, 79-^3 i Some NoE«l from 
North-Western India* 11^.90 ; 
reviews by,— Chevne and Btaek's 
AiMrn, and Kcone^s 
I'kt CiM iff ClJ^rr* ; Mad¬ 
den's A^4inf-jffA4/^rT, 
and 101-3 J Potter'i 

and 443-7 

Crows "eaten of ciowi," village 
SoikTUIuet, AtnJon, : ornerw 
fToni, riebridts* 49, bh Briavel's, 
171; in aayingap Hebrides* 30? 
never shacnedp Metmdei* 35; a* 
totem* Wh Australia* 3^1 
Croybnd i Sti VValleviti, srfi 
CmiiLde conhcoied with the Let ter of 
Toltfdo, 122 
Ct^-sidJ gluing, 9t 

Cudmbinn sagas: Titrds in, 329 j 
CnfAidai» v/AftiiriJhMrne 
^rewed. 33^-5- Nmt*i 
laimHj iAt /mk AM/iet reviewed, 
332.3 J dc^ fleilh tiot 10 1 ^ iniiflii’ 
329 ? CfisentinJlypogim, 32^1 fiilher- 

and-son combiUp 445; rehr 

wfy cydt: reinainii^ in Mahino- 
Eimn, 3 JO -1 
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Cuckoo: mdtimtedp 3$ ; 

In Elchridef, 40; u ni 

Offlcn^ Hchridts* 53 ; bj %i]\A^ 
»ohr^uci, 3S5 

Cuckoo-flof^er: ■^frumiiy-flowcr*^' 92 
Culhiim: urhjic di3g in horrEat ^Ci 
toylc^B, iT^So 

Ctatnticikiid : chastity ttsCp 236-7 

Canm^f fa IntpiHUkHda 
Cyvia roKc-^ jaiu focmicd by, avcn^ 
ioothuche, Su BriuTcl^Sp 173 

DfiBECfp u*ed In “ scndiiag," 

^ 5 ? 

Dttbcifncy; special rjunc for boy 
born ofEcr Twinap 63 
Dakota trfbca ; [ue Alllillboih 
tribes Hunpodna idhc; liaxipECo 
tdbe 1 MIdDcd^u tribe i My^tetioOS 
Lake tribe i Sb^Eon tribe ; SlE- 
KitL'd tribt: Wadipctofi tribe ; artni 
Yaoktcin tribe) t groap nartiea, 390 
Doinblrop Aalochi muricil bilMrU¥fierit, 
253 

Datnea, ^f. Lnrtf^nrth: Balochi 
Folklorcp 225^, 352^4 
D;Lrt{^e^ : amoni* Baloebcs, ; 
dsitkdn^mDRb or itnrdi ofTlfgina, 
Benin, 440 J dwllp iMnlay. 135, I CJ; 
ttarriofte, BhB^ 243, KattjUs, 
242-j, Ot^ofU^ 142, Viiilsp 3431 
monke)% Maby, 136; iword, tig- 
ton Bru^, yos 

DaEHnng t^jects in^ptmi by ipiriti, 
Mabyi, IJ7-43. m-5 
Doramijlun, bme ^odp Anxtralbp ££-9 
Dawn, iw Saniife 
Da^-s and SeaaoCLt: Ail Saints' 

41 £ All Souls* Day. 4r ; Annnneb- 
tionp Fcari oJp 40; Apr77, 250 ; 
Asb Wednefi^yr 433: Auin.Tni 5 + 
Jif. 3^1 ^ Beltane, 40-T ; Bhldon^ 
TDonln aL sBo ; CE^letnas, 39 ; 
CbmEma^p ^ 92, 94-5. loy, 174, 
396^7, 4331 Chmniu E\^ 4|, 
l?4 ; Decrmber, jS, 45, 93, 94-6, 
*07. 173 - 4 . 292 f 296-7* 4231 Eoifei 
147-9 ^ Easier Sumbyp 40^ 
itS, 433 3 EisJer Tnadiiy, 147-9 J 
Fathering Sumby, 174: Fettruaiy, 
39 4d ; Kfttlay, 42, 173, r75p 

423: Good Fritbj/, 173, 175, 423: 
Hallowe'en, 53-5; Hockiide Day, 

} aS^j Jaimuy, 40, 174, 1S5, 291: 
cElip tnrjnth nfp 37Jt; July, 77 j 
nw?. 40, 77^ 413 ; Kitik, month 
or, iSoj itigh, moQlh of, ijiJ) 


hlairhp 3^-4*! May* ^ 40-1* 
77 - 9 f 9^1 ^lay Day, 38^ 40-1 ; 
hridiaeli 3 iA.% 44-5^ 43 ^; h[id- 

snEnmitt Flvtp 433 ; Madwinterp 40; 
-Monday, 4 r. 3 p 47, 14S, 147-91 
Mothering Stttictayp J07p 174; Xtw 
\Wi Day, 40p 174, 147 j iCevr 
V'ear'i EvCp 4 ^- 6 p J74, 292; \'ovem- 
E*efp 38, 4] ? Odobier, 53-5 3 <JjiJ 
Twelfth Nighip 1S5 ; Patiu Snnrlay, 
3a, 40, i74>s I Sb Andrew^a Dayv 
3S 3 Sb Day* 39 j Su 

Pairick'b Dayp 38-9 ; Sl Pclcr*4 
Day, 40 j Sb Thonms^ tksy, 173-4 ; 
Saiiirciay, 43; Seplemhctp 41-s, 
413 f SltroreThesdayp 174 ? Spriiig^ 
i4Sp 251 3 Stttvday, jip 40, 4a, 107, 
l 74 - 5 i 1S9,248,413; Thuraday, 41 ^ 
Tiwsby, 42, 65, 144^ 174^ jSa-9^ 
^7'9 P Twenty-fim of momh, 419 j 
VVednetday, 49, 423 ; Whit Snmby, 
175 + feJifeoos beliefs connected 
with cml^doTp 441 

Dead, beliefs about j j^e r>ealh nnd 
fnner^ CtfritOrni and beliefs 

Dead, land oL Icc llaiki 

Dean Fcmi, istf St. BriaveVs 

Death and runcral cuvtomi and 
beliefs ;£ (rr-c a/ia Cfi-vei; xirijf 
Omens^ j beehives bfttd when 
cor^ise removed, Sl Brbvcrs, 173; 
hnriil customs, Hohrldes, 
k|Mn, 276^7, St. Erbvel i, 173 ^ 
bnrial-p^aocs hoiinled by Invisible 
hdngtp Birria tribes, 19; 

cairnit prevent, vieked ioirits 
ftom wandering, 118; corpse bleeda 
when londuMl by muftlctei, Kennet 
Vallwp 412; corp« sot up with, 
SE. Brinvel's, 173; Corpses ahot^lil 
ht touched, ilcWidca, oo; cofpKS 
surrounded Iw duil &c. lo detect 
slater, N- f^cetksland, 365, or 
animal tracki, Seodand, 365 ; dead 
alone have clothci stiteheil upon, 
body, Hebrides^ : dead 

aWe iimiUjip Sahara D««t, 
287-S j dend become bhUts, If 
TuuchJ rites not laffortned, Bucigal, 
281-3: dead bsmme birds, Mlha- 
Up|ia Eribe, iB : ileod^ ccul protms 
from, IfebrideSp 31 ; dead feared, 
MQrtg|eiTA tribct 19 3 dead in kriiat 
houadmld stiakea,353 S dead 
not mcFVllOncdp Kootnljokaaburra 
iTtbt^ IQ j dead ELCWly BUrived Kirre 
predece&son, Bengalp iBl, Irdiad, 




/tidex. 
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ScattAnd^Pi^ ChliiAf2Sj; 4l«ad,nT0- 

ccsswn flii Hflvidcs, 31, 59 j Jciui 
return grav4?i at dawn, Helvfifie«, 
59 I <t«ad fpuJt wiUi naad ifntn.gr 

tndii^ 283 ^ dead, Stan JiheiiM 
(mm, Kumai l»b»r ao % drink pr^ 
vfded luf tkad, IJck^cf, £0 e 
rnncral ri4eA, Bdodla^ 257, Sibcrf^, 
4 J7; finure Fde^ Sibops, 43 ^- 7 - 
Vfifke's redn.(S. Ayj.)p 
tcf G1 wsL 4 t Mari guddeu tif 

dcatb, N. Indio, ; muurtirilg^ 
EZfrbridcSr 61 s xcoad wife sia/Tert 
"dead TTuin^s Tirp,” Uebridesp J9; 

of fkad asked far rndTiee, 
T&rrea StniLiii to ^; aanl of 
r dcflwd by wrapptng m ihecpskin, 
KetiTict Valley, 4191 spirit stone 
UKdp OhuTwwp 336 J tbi^t ptsnished 
aftfif daalhp fiebridcs, 59 ^ wife of 
ikmAod eaffkd ffum Uuiial placc^ 
Tstnyol, 240; windows opened to 
free ipiril, St. Briavel\ l/J 
December, m ChHsinast Chrutinm 
Eve; New Veoi^s Eve ; Sl 
TT ionitts’ Da^ 

D^ef 1 ebofincd as enemy of ihe rioe, 
Malay PenSnnj 160; "dried vetd- 
idm eaters,^ Siciuan gfoup raimc, 
389; Tvot eaten, Kalamanians, 356; 
m group riAttte, I (ariptoi tribc+ 553 1 
loe-decr Finlay FefUnu ■ 

{u JnVil, 157 I saying 

of. Outer llehride% u 
fktty, eoocepli™ of: Aiatintina 
trite, i8-20 ; atocni, Frosci'i 
Istand iitsartgitics, J9 p Knbi tribe, 
19, Kurftai trite, 19, Wodi-wDcli 
tribe, 19 

Lteluge legendsi 4^ 

Demoniacal poasesaion, Mfif FoMCBlinn 
Demons anJ evil spirits : 

Ltrtilj iUfj/Jmnsj; bhQii, Btngolp 
281^3: Unli-iteDns, Malay, 
chamw Bgainstp Ceylon^ 79^ HeJv 
fidcJt* 3a Mala^ 153, Pongy], 
77 I exnrtuil^i Malays, 149-^51 • 
Mootuandi, Cey!oT3+277-S 5 'lenl* 
Jn I^Hfn of injects Malays, 

147-511 esclLidcs from 

room. Si, Hriavel^j 173 

DenKay^IJl^n^icllIi^l bHrtifibEupm,r 39 

Iknntark: Beownlf legend belongs 

w. ^ n . . . 

Dora Ghari Klwn : tutlsng ter grat 
di^COp Batoclws, S7Q; folk snugs 
ami tald, 253 3 


Derajat : Balochi folklore, 253 74 
Dert^-skire, ssi C^ieton 
Dcs»il« rAT Sunwise 
Devil: Ainurttitan belief 2a: nf 
Babkunjy Iribe, 19 ^ conjiiRL- 
Lbn □!, Helmdetp. 49; Devil's 
dmpeli St^ BriaveFi, lyx j Devil^s 
Kitdwn, Si, Briavet'^, 171; Fraser 
island Alitoriginejp 191 OFTa^s l^yke 
named afivri SL Briavd^s, jyi : 
removed side of Xwvtl, tlcbridc% 
36-7; teadiH nj^^iuaney nt 
Toledo^ 120 

Devil dandtlgr DoJlW 
DevU's Quoits (O^on) s legends of, 
»93 5 

Devonshire t tillage johriquebi, 33|' 

fi. 3fi9 

Dharwir t tnarti%j^ turloms fd' 
Dediajdilli Btahenans, 2jd 
DIaraantina river, iW Kuynoa 
Dkkcrii -E«r Cane-gmss 
Died, m Dieycrie 

Dierycri tribe: creatkm IkHc6, * 3, 
403; lewds, 4<SS'7* 4147 ; the 
Mooni'?iloora+ iS, 4tJ3E murdu or 
lotentr IS^ i origin nf 

iotefl5iM4+ 5SS+ 370 ? not a piinlEic 
gri^upT 3S1 ; rain-moking, 4*^3 
DishHnitter t tewnies warned when 
thrown out, teqe isteds, (84 
Diseases: ceanmunicaicd by leaping 
over permUi tnduL, 338 1 ctir» fwi 
jwf ^ledicol falkbre 
DivinalJont nfjfl Omerwi anJ 
Ordealfl) I onsonc BateheSt 3(*4 : 
ai Hallowe'en, llebridH^ 53-5 : Isy 
Bilde and k^t Kennel Valley, 43J i 
by dreamt, Hcbrite, Si-Js 1^ 
lemon ^ Penartgp 143 4. i54'5 s 
by mo^enaenlt of inaniimue ob^ 
ji*cts, Malay'!, 137, iS4'7 ^ tiy 
seeds nit ctrmsialk, Hebrides, 53 ; 
by sieve, Malayt, 145, 153 E by 
snwii^ liBmjMeed, Kennet Valley^ 
43a ; swingil^ ring &;C., Ma- 
144-5 P ehlldren's games 
lAted to, 24 E ^iAi tw horuscopes, 
HeUid^ 47-50 P P'g'^ dwi 
Torres Snails, 103 1 from sbouidet^ 
blade of Afghans and He¬ 
brides SCHi, Halteifit, 2 f^: by 
otonoi, Torres SliaJu^ 103 ; □/ 

doalhp llehridcSi S3-4, Kcnnct 
VaTleyt +111 of majxmgc, He- 
brids, SS fii Kennel Vailcy, 402^ 
Tones StrailJ^ loj i of prospeedve 
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fnimly* Hfbridst SPi* Kenn^t 
Vjikyn 4^3 % of iHifff, Kcnfiet 

Vftjl<fy, 4?2, 144-5 • 

1ov>e. Faow Iklofida, 135, Kcnnd 
Valley, 422 5 

Dhining lod: Malar^ 134, Z43;, 

1 SS6 

IkiCkcli: hmtDii of^ [[ctfidext JI ; 
iMH Qsed to diivis Fjc- 

bHd«^ 3J 

I>oej black* m iipiril of iSS-teinpw* 
(85^ fc™ a$suni^ by spirit* Fariic 
islands iSj \ tnlldne «a viU^ 
lohr^ue^ 386, 389*392-3: death 
omen froon* Outer Hebridei, 34 j 
*^doC dilcrSp^ Ifill^e aobiiquet^ 
W. b-O^liuiid, 389 ; ncHb forbidden 
to CodiililEulin, 329; Cekit legend^ 
Balochup s £6 ; givm Rfst milk 
after Ealvfng* Otiler HebrridcSi ^ + 
In ^oup Dames, ItiidpatiiLA inbe^ 
3$$* Mimkaoju tribe* 388 ; mad* 
akei foe* Omnany* ^ f saying lif* 
OntCT Hebekka* 34; eOkge sc^. 
quel* Artau, 384^ Sbiopahirc, 
391 '31 white, bl har^^esE taL my- 
ingv N.E. Fraiu^* 179, Culharo* 
( 79 ^ 

Dolmens [ girl oriDOt itefiise lri« ai, 
Ireland* 133 z nuuriJig^ cmar per 
fuimed and toocinied with# 
233^^ ■ vMted for ba.fTEmie£s* of 
prayef for bver, France 335 

S/srn'ir, by Slac- 
5 Iaiio.fl fcntrwed* 335 
Donke)% iti Aas 

Dnatmstiay of mythology and Chrin Erin 
a{iOcryphAl teuehmg, IJI-J 
Dcnra tribe, reUgknts belief of* l 3 
Danrhntet (n, Osfainl): St. Einn* 3 t4 
Durdogile: alleged appcanincc of 

Maduana in, 9 ^* 

Dorset, /rt Coffe Qaitle; Hasel- 
borai^ S Sbaflesbnry t firrwfWIm- 
bnriK 

I>cHi4^b wtilk helcii^ must nol bt 
stepped mtt, Syria* 237 
Borei gEKid Dmctti Hebrides* 49 
Dorter : St ThntliAl^ 317 
Dewu^ IhwT tf/ yh>™o'+ balbid of* 

m 197 

Dowwng, Sit wptcr dirimtiQn 
DtPt^jMi: becotrica twniwi o(n kmng; 
kmght, 44S 

f>faunatit the godde», and fire- 
tnukLog* 8990 

Dreams : anim^ seen in* 24 1 lUrina- 


rion from* Hehrldea* Sk 3 < SSt of 
future king of Tara, 3 iS t ^re- 
lellingp druids aathon of* Ifdandit 
325 I thctHy «fff - 1/2 

Drii^ks* Ba.liM:hi tube* 158 
Dioat dn sdgneuj t Iret^d* 334 
Diowning 1 Idiots not drowns* Ubt* 
6|.2t none drowned wiih kui 
rulbki Gaklocli* 611 at 

^VH of drowned, Japan, 377? 
ttwwe with "otter qsm* 
tnanth not fJrtrvmni* dlebriilea, 81 
Druids : IiiBh* 324-3 
Dtamcnond* R. J.* Rkc IliirTcst and 
olhw Cuftomi in Ceylon^ 77-9i 

Dubiia county. x« Hill of Howih 

rhicklineloti: cuitouii 180 

Duddltl^td^ lodb : folk^etymnlogy of 
of ntttie^ 37S 

Dumbart^sruhirc* m Loch Lomond 
Dfm-eukiared hah moftt lucky in 
^omen, i^ebridcs* 49 
Dun hone luidty onwn, Hebridei*^ 49 
Dung: aa bnth, Blc^mfimtcin, t8i : 
OLfitilig loi.% uMti for, Ealr?ebe 3 , 
264: u coenveEk, Pliny, 74? drunk 
as mrdieinct l^bfnpihiEe, 75* Truii- 
iiTiil* 7t| ^*dttng caiera*” firf^up 
naiue* Miniko^U tribe* 3S8-9 l fifC 
□f, lighted 4l first birth aftef 21 wr 
24 ytSIfi^ tnarriiL^, Punjab, 3 i 8 o ; 
flooTf prepared with* TfansfaJiJ* 701 
03 . potiliiee, TrannuaU ?□, Lunduqi* 
73 ' 4 ' SJucrahire* 74 j jiite far 
woffhip of flaouttiaa orciaaicd 
Vfuh, N,W, Indio* i 83 
Dunwkh: F^itc* fiubop of* 214 
Durhtmi 1 brirle isteps over coekd 
BRtnc of cross, 331 

Durham county: litt aha Durham r 
blndule z GatciheAd; Jarrow ; 

SunilcTland; anai Wcoimouth); 

■ heating ^ cttstomt Raster, ?, i8 
Dufkiltiis, Bnlodii iiilv, 259 
Dust storm can be Hopped liy firsts 
bom* I^njabp 278 

DiHch folklore, jw Jl«f; anii 
Ho^nd 

pweltiiigs^ irotiitt 

D^kR 5 |jfif a£t^ Sta j j, 

hunting, 4ly 

“ miilwirticr, 

nebfidei, 46 


; group name, hinudoini, 390 
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Eagle-woodt ecremoDia culIcctoQ 
ofp MaUy^ 

EanUibvi OiW fof^ BlocmfiiiUffixifc iSi 
Eiiriy ilislmy tf Syria. oMcf Fsduti»£% 
Tke^ by B- paion^ airkwed, 
442-3 

Kara: iifTutm ffOER* Hebrides^ jit SO; 

pbruHl SoRWiJt. 4jS 
EajiL Anulb : (JW a/ra Norfolk i 
Sdfblk): gipny brUfo ia^p* ov«f 
boogh. 23K; HJfiU [fi Aftju 
z/ir/rJ-'ff Il4f 

Maniiay : ^ UfUng' cUriHfm* 
fyqjhAmp LanCd^lfc^ 24^ 

Shrupibiii^t 2474^ N* Walcs» 24^ 
a WsifwidaliiHSp i4SrT Vodfabiitp 
24S 

Eii«cf Sunday f ^hcfLvltic" ciistcHiip 
DarhiLlTt Yofkihiri:, XlS ^ Bun 
druicM^ Hebrides^ 40 1 wolbci 
Mvintp K«nnec VaSIcvp 423 
Eaitci Tucsnifly h ^Ufting' cusim^ 
SKropfihirr^ 247* N- W^ 1 ^ 3 p 24$-^ 
East liHiicRp itf tkifcwsi*; Celebes ^ 
Jftvat New Gutiwft; Sumtia 
EifI windp fume of, Hebddi?s jB 
Ectk>hilli T gimcii, 107 ; 

Sunday* iQj 

Eebo : origin of* Jrlcbiide^ 44 
Eclipse I tetemony for birEla diwiiigi 
Cuidiispiir, ^pititKts 
woman in labcrtSt duringj 


164 

Eifilit, Tkjs ih 7 %^ 
ffjr fki N&nk, by W. bViiaday, re¬ 
viewed, 2J3>4 

Bdgmond: cow^img pqullicc, 741 
place 39^*3 

EtbnliuTgb : tbidding^oup folk cEj- 
mology of, 37S 

Bet: Urcotianp wJing caHiHca 

mniilniHv, Hebfidtfls, jb 

Ej^ t BgiEAEcd in iwil lo laisc slarfffi 
Al fieap Noffolk,. 431 i nraided by 
Ealoebes, 265 > davinalbm wd in, 
Hebrides. S4. 

dfcamJ^ Hebridea, 51; tegR in 
\Yiiehciaftp by K- P*acocki 4 p ; 
first laid 1^ pullei. brouebt mio 

hixific. Su bdai^rs, 1711J odd 
oumbo: Bct* Heljrtdcip psee 
egga, Hebrides, 40; ibells as 
wiEdm' booJi, Hullaad fi^c.p 43* 

EElraBddfic: plgugb itoCjaisd aword- 
dinecTip 3^ 

Egypt: im Alexandria); bfkU: 
leajta over ^wucd, sjK ; 


fMtKifjti —chronobw. 443 i Exodna 
rjrdt froEU, new ihraiy, 219 
HIdistadt ? abbess VYalbei^, 31^ 
Ei^t; dgliLb chOd tududkyf Funjabi 

£lt>OW + omciis bom iicMng of^ 

flehrideap S? 

Eider-tree ; idek from m eKann for 
w^rESp Berkdiire* 4^ 

Ele^Mni: taboo luinie in ctuinu at 
IcibilfeaAtt Bitalay I'eniiL^ J59 
Elk 1 group tmmep SicHii, 3^9 

El Oued s folailiw snake al* 2S6 
Elsis, Largltfcn 
El Wadp Ei Owed 
Ely L si- Eihcldreda and Wcrlauig, 
214 

Emam Mocha: Cuchulomn deparii 

J 35 . . 

EmhteEon (NbrdiLini.)t / pettmg oe 
^ Loupiiw' stoiK for Lridest 3jl 
Emefp wite of CuebuLilimp tj4 
Emu i armed by nr derived frooi ihe 
^EodnLmoorat Dfoyeri tribe, 4O3-4P 
407 ^ Hin crcajol to ctmble own 

10 caEebp Diej'eri tribcp iS 

A^/lV-Sp ediL by T, K, 
Cheyoc and J. S. Bbirdc^ reviewed, 
218^ 

England : {iai Vftekr lumrer 
fffvntija}: ' lifting' customs, 

349*5*; Hotstmajd'a 

reviewed, 3 [ 2 -J i ternporary 
sutfriages, 44fi f Stcljohm^i 
Cmtfiitii *n Aft^£ihSaxm re¬ 

viewed* py-ioi 

Eoilonoi Efeur Stoofr,^' Iradltioeu 


about* 395 

EOchaid Irwdkcb, 32$ 

EpUc|iiyt cure foip llebridc«, 56 
ErEUp iu Irclar^ 

Eriskay : folklore fronip 29^3 
ErpipclaSp we for* Hebrides^ 5^ 
E^hno; deriMiyc name ^vca by 
Indiana I* loultSt 386 
Ew eir: ($iM finking) I Sl Ceddp 

3 t 5 

E&thonia; bride jiEanda 00 stocvc, 334 
Ecidnp daugbEer of Eochaid, 328-9 
Esain of tbe Sidh, 328, 330 
Etersofb king of TaiU, 328-9 
EsEflck bOTCst t baliad nf the Outlaw 
Murray. 191-2 
Eun^u^ etymology of, 442 
Evil ty^ 1 charma ogrinSL, 34t-4, 
Heb^ea, 5^1 hfebcon, J37i 
Kiiimd*, a+i, Syni» [13, iJi, 3JJ 
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Eril Htf D«n©£H sih] ml 

SpOTt» 

Ewcf, ut Sheep 

Exhibits 5, 3, 6p 7, rij-j, 337^ 
Exodui^ aew ihe^vy ar thc^ 219 
Exoeuny^ iLtiwD|; AniEUi, 

347 w Aoj^rdijifi Mairiiigc Syiitefn^t 
lay A. Lai^n 3|fii 39^4cra; flit- 
CUfi^ed, 445 : in relaliaTi In tcptSlM- 
S97 i inadcFicy towArdKj 
in priiitiTic poupit t tdciii 

dame usuitlTy nuu^s noi^Das 
limil, 347 

Eacofcrim r Mskp, 149, 151^ 158 
Eyebrows, heuT of, pulled out^ 
SATHWAk, 4318 

Eydtuiliesi pullcil mlj Sarawak, 43S 
; OTnen frrim itc:hin|^ and wink¬ 
ing HebddHx 5O ; piLia or dust 
iRp dtitf ma Jm, Hic^deSp 57^ ; 
sa¥sj£|B link iUpefior to norniBl 
Euiopcin, Toms Sttahsp 102; 
tfyei, chnmri fn^t EietTddH, 3 S 
Eyn^huri Bridge t tEili ajvd 

ihe Ikiril'i 291^4 

Eyntp Lake: fjvr udM Dieyerl tribe ; 
Tatigiiis. tribe 1 OAcf Qrabcrniiii 
EilbcJ; ^bled cteatme t>ti b^juid Ihi 
4 ^^ 

Ejne, L- M.f Folklure Kote» 
Tiftim St* BriaTd'i^ CJoueettct' 
iblPCp n4'Sp i70'7J reriew by* Psti- 
KivierK^ IV^kt ^ Jrf 

fr^m 4^4* 


Faee : ataens from ifehing in and 
angle liaif 00+Hebririesn jp 

Faiiicfi ; liHfk^foc^EdK Ctailralt 184; 

cb.d id whilSi ChiueJp tE|: 

ZSwfi^ /■dir>7 re¬ 

viewed, 335 I grey cali and snakb 
fuTtmiitti oH WestnitlHir, 17S ; dU 
llBUowe^eOp Hehriiies.* 53 ; hide in 
araail ibelU when dislnrberi 
bnjT&lcR, Westruther, I7E ; Ifc* 

bddp MAby. 13S-40 ^ wan- 
tMtn abo^^ CbiliA>1« 183: ori^pfr 
Hetifida, 43 ; fed suita and lan- 
Itfnt, TjIg id ewlan, lE6; St. 

Sidhe in Cuchn- 

lainn sagox, of King 

Coniuie ihe Gimit 328-w 
Familiar Epiriti: Ifle of Mozii 1S7 | 
Malay, 158 


Famine t frotn maEiiiig wheikt He- 

bride*! 37 

Kacirit intel^aa ^♦scndinn,'^ 157 
Ka^^lrH t PiigTtk of SnEhra Sholik fietii 
19SI uoludey cbjldjcn mven lot, \gS 
Fatne Ulaiid t Si. BAilhnTuiticw, 216 
Fariie iilanda : hbek Imll ^nJiKOId 
Twclflti Night, r brownies, 
^pbfta of unhaptkeri ehildien, and 
“blank dogs," 184-5 i divinalioil of 
loGCTp 1S5 

Fathefrond-fon comboi iy|>e of folk¬ 

tale*, 44^7 

Fatherlf^ Sutulay, 174 
Father^nghi, sw Agnniitin ot lalhca-. 
ffehl 

rebmary ^ o/jv CAndknaaa; niwf 
Sl B^d^a Efeiy) 1 first fortnight 
part nf vaiqrmPiUtDohthp llethrlJ^ 
40 


reel: inra aiia me , 

mnens from itching of, Hcbridei, 50 
Fcdrivali and Kxinta^ dayn^ ^ Days 
and Sasoru 

Feririiisin; 'Mong jndu/^ Kiocf 
delta, 166-710 

Fever t euie fov. Eoen^ 73 ; how to 
dclocif Hebtidcsi 

Field mouse I rigia nf Oi-Iuck, Outei 
Hebrides, 3j 

Fife: Onsloni, bnm^t, 

25 1 ! hare bp rcmlbk ftoin molher 
Itqiping DT^r hore'i form, 237 
F^riree, indkiMt, Jw ttec 

Fiji iilands : to^Eins and loteEn cianSp 

354 

Fkith I charmed as enemy of the 
riccj" l^loby Penin., i6q 
rindmlej Si. Godrie, 217; "wish- 
. ii^ chair" for barrcnncBs, 335 

Rnger iiaiK W ^adv, firii^r 

Fingers^ fiAr ThnctJT>>; wounil 
tiol itjudled wilhp ilchridcs, 31 
rinb'uvdt ffw alf^ Aland Jahind*}! 

Waina-miMfum Oic bme hero, 88-9 
■fcnecast ^tomip 
Hebrides, 331 oi Beltane. Hcb 
til' 4 t I carried auawise at 
HaIIow^w Heijrida, 55 ; of cow 
*^t 3 ng lighted at first Idnk aJ^er 21 
inarmge, Punjab, 
p dreaded by Bengal , 

3 »t j ui iltmn, Hehftdra, 51 ; not 
“km, K^btidrs, i3j 
in hell <pr LAlnilca tribe, il; 
hew, iiijm sacred nie-saw, oj 
naming child, Kenyohs, 43S ? 
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omen of |KHU« lakinc 6«, Pm,, 
hb. &(j erd*d bi^ Hatochw, 
; pwinc tq Mol«h, 

2JS : ^ftl, ItlJ, Biarded 

io sijnugB, Uebrids, m* 
*ncc|) boEH^ noi tn^ned, ljS>. 
in“«. «} Bu* taken frfim 

Imuitc with tcotMes diiij, 

"to, ^! amiw.it en «mUm for 
diTthalwn, Hebirktes, ej, 
pwtervKSi htmse agaimt, riEbiida. 

17 .^* 

; in Bi^th ^ TcaailliMxa, 
Firefly.- blood qf BJurdetrd 

jlmHp MaLi^ 

Fu^.mlkcnp in SouLhtm India. W 
A. C- IfiudAkiji, $9^^ 

Hre-iraJking as (mlcfl), Balt^he^ 

Firii|^ chflilrwvp tcliefe abquL 
Indlap 63^ 2jS.^ 

Fi^bcrop SwrifiKT 

Biittvel’a^ 174 

rlmhfu^: dpi eaicn by xndtli?r £n 
mofliifa Jeihor Ata^bp 27^ ; ofer- 
uig fj; 21$ 

^ Gm- 

mh ; £d I FloiuuJa ■ Haddock ? 

jfiKTiiifi; Salmcid ; Sling fa}^ * 

lln>p lack mucUUh I ajid Tiaatl; 
axi^l«l 3 iq ihape of, Suntuh 

India, in d«am, 

liebnilit2j, Si; "fniieiili?rB^”SicmaQ 
l^wjp Dwiin, 3S9 ; fiih ttap dance 
s™C. 140^ liSdSj; 

found dead, aat reninvedt ilcbS- 
37 ± JJtlla di^peiisc wUh ikrosH- 
cwtfid|f ritCp Mo^jeni^ 365 ; jL^uh 
™lc d'c^ Jim nre/p 2^: omen 
of CotniiiF of, Hebddejp 343 in 

^1 of **W Nigef delta, 

toS-jQ ; Dcd-qair^ wtim^ii d r^- 
IWOJ Hebrides, 4S j Umdy C 
AttJtmlia, 4125 m nnem namcp 
W. Ao^raltfl, J0; nn% tiHiclied nr 
caienp Balochcsp ^5 

Five ^ in Chann to avert gheIc di*e^, 

W+ Indiay 1%; Fridays aficf Good 

S , hakmg bTcSl and Itching 
Keonet Vailey* 42J 

ncitmdef: why GOAulli crookedp Hob- 

rides* 37 

Flowers in. fdkbre* ud Cuttno- 
flower ; Kadqda dower; ami Lily 


% X omen from, Hebrides, bq 
F oaJ, J!i9f Horae 

Ks.-'asrjSL’*'^ 

m^yx cqllMtjoD, jtt CuHeetkw 

jU lilce InieileetniU siages, ij- nd- 

p^of. diK«.^ 

Ftriklqn* Ketp fowl. SL Briavel-^, 
CloticeMaitucc, iqt itin i_ jj' 
Eyre, 114.-5. Ijo.^ 

Frdiriqic qf the Kenurl Vall«, by 

V V- 337 i 4 fS -39 ^ 

Folk ntcdxoBe, ,« Medical fo]^. 

Fulk-rbymcs, jer Rh™et 
N'J sayfxnm e« PfueefU 
Fulk-^p : Ausfnriiji. 4 lOi 4 ra, 415, 
01 BoJochi, 

“Border Muisirclsy**' wtiEixM of 
m -7 f Invisible ij^ringa mng t^I 
for ^^gcuicep ±tifrk &a tnbes 
I ifCeds, 91; JLincolnatwe, oi : 

miiE,c, Makyr. ijS-41, 
H^eraon.** Sir trai/ir 
AftnttnS,y tf tic Sti/iiti £crd,r 

t ■ ''fltbsjurc, 9S 

Fultiml&i («r glt» umdtr 
Wv-Jj Ii^ier Bcrilui type of folk. 
^ln|ia.40j-i; ; ftalochi, 
Bftbcif*, 44y. Eqgitad. 

™ fi, , jTlndi,. 

7 p-eSy dosing Ibnuulas of 

□WCheq, im; Inrlurd, ,[q^j 

ai^' ^^" 3 “: Sekim Aribs, sSs, 
Food, i*r 

F«>U, Jra villinjB iculuiquet ^ igjj 

Frwt! gelling ascrltxd to bite of 
^terpUar. Nfelayj, 157 

bride Jttxnjw wt, 

petliiig Dtick. jjo-t '' ' 

JclUicfc i„ 

by R. Feiseh, rci^wed, 

Frmyj «k« for gpoeiil riiuaj 

Manijj^ NAV. Indk, iSS-a ^ 

St, BrSvel\ 

■«' 
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FqwEs ^ bla£ic, cnl cupcn and applied 
iar ptioimaiua, SlocmfontcaCp 1S2 I 
white^ laniSc^ at ‘Mopg jil-j tip“ 
Niger dcliit i 6 j 

Fox 1 in ffl.b3ci replaced la Qiitcf 
Hebrides tjy at, i passBaai™ 
by+ T^pafj 14^ I jiiapc 

^ytr Kinltikgiun, ^ 

Ffflnoe : im if/w Aire i Aitois 1 
ClmrefiEi:; Dimlq>nci llixineai^ 
Nonnatuly ; Sethc; Vocicie) t 
dolmens and j^^cra for Inrer i:ir 
child, 2551 Draidism and iMnis 
in 334-1 ■ fi&riJk-iaitr irhilc 

dfv in ha^at 179 1 village 

SQ&iquctSt 383-4 

Frwf's bhm s belief m glwsia tmd 
devd, ikH cod, 19 

Frwef, J+ t cnnununiaifon by+ 
7;r-9 + dlficiuwt 

ty E- W, Ftrahruok, 14-6; viei^^ 
on tofefflinu dUens^ed^ 348*9, 359 * 

64 

Freef, Misi A- Goodneh-* Gnod- 
ridi-Frttft >lb» A- 
Fir&dh foIkJiDtth^ flsf France 
Frida)^: (sir Good Frt 4 by}$ evil 

gpirii Pf poku^ fed on, 

T4St five nat after C™d Fridayp 
iKtklni^ hleaf and waiMne curwalf 
Kjcnnet VaJ%p 423 ; dicep not 
killc<l on, Hebiidri, 4^ 

Frisdanst St* Wtlibford* Ji§ 

FriiA dr hdtoscepe, oning, fCebri- 

de» 47-50 

Frog; z village sobnqdet;!. Houneal, 
384 

Kmita in foUdnir: (jetv a/jnii Apple ; 
llanana t Lcnion : Lime- 

fruit) j ebannsto increau produc- 
tivene^ dft Malaj reiiin.+ i^i i 
m ** v«i 4 el enpt" Votka,, 94-S 
Fnnt-ijrees : ma^ ceremdEii^t lo 
tuake more productLirc, Maiaj^ 
165 

Frutnityt eaten at Yuleilde itMi 
ahettriagT LincobadiaieT 92 
Framity fiowerp jee Cuckoo-flower 
Fuarag, Hallowe'at diakp Hebridn, 

FulLluv^ 

FdnemJ 

Death Had ftmetal 
beliefs 

Funeral In liream siim of weddinc,^ 
Hcbcidfi*, Si 

Fuoitiagj ahcH, tleUidcv 37 


folk-elyroology of, ^3*4 
euatoms ann iKir 


h^p 

eiutt>TEifi mad 


Fnture Ufc, Ww'h abonip Death 
and funend cu^ioms and l»iEefe 

Oadhiok Sheikbif i^Qiarzy after flnd 
Nith, 279 

Caicuborou^ ~ diflcfcnL medicEnea 

bicndedp 1S2-j 

GaitLoek t no ooc dnowiieil while Atm 
visible^ 61 

Galway pHinty a fblktalc^T 3Zi 
Gama 3 /Vi^hdiire, a6; China, 
I0i8-9t tlekridexp 56; pii]Kra nn, 
in t^POk 3|-4 ; Siaifordah^^ 107 ^ 
Tdirnt Siratla, loj 
(janitii^walagb, DalocbJ trihcj 
Ganjitd : Are-walkings 9D 
Garden of tZespefidei^ lleiiperidcip 
Garden of 

Garbuul Day at Cmnleion ^ Atldcmla, 
by S. O. Addyp 313 
GarmAf; tomb ^ Balochl heiOp 373 
f jamet : charm, R Indiap 343 

Gasla,. MLp Tlie Letter of Toledo, 
iJi4-34;_ H-hort nollce by, Schwarr- 
ffcld’s CiiUi 4 M\nf 4 jf /Vwr/iau rf 
^*wrr7c /aj* Ftififui /» 7rar4 
rwaamajia^ 6 f*f, p MI a 
Gflicihead: Easter MondaycuMtotn. 
Galtleringa, cure for, Eennet Valley^ 
430 

Gaul, rrr Fiance: 

Gaya : in [tidian ghtHt Utoiy, aSi-j 
Gcara, Svff ToLooft 

Gawc*tfBi tribe t hinmn and animal 
imirits okin^ 3^-5 

Gejert (Llcw eitju'i huunil)x Bakjch 
legend^ 366 
Gen^JCtf Impels 
Genii p rrv Jiiuu 

Gennaiiy ; fi« »a/A? Elsisa; lleiiw j 
DarmjJadt l Holileia ; I'rui^ia X 
Times : Weitphaiia; nW WstrLeni- 
bag) $ cakoj for mud dgg^ 96 
GhosU: ftvcTige injury to tomb, 
Salkam AraTw, 2S7-8 ; ekamu 
e^nal, Wyke, 2p 93-4 (f/aif}x 
etbJca) of idea^ Aujitr^ila, so ; 
FnueFa t&luttd aboriginSp 19 - 
High Feimley tfalk94 I An Indian 
Ghoit Sti]^, by \V, Cmokct aSo-j; 
Xentfect Valleyp ii^O, 433, * 

Kafai tribc^ 19; laid iu sbeep- 
foldi. Kennel Valley, 4291 hlalay, 
135^ E St- Briavci'a, (7S 
Ginger-pkiU i in ixicfuilatloD, hfaki-s^ 

133 

Qipsland trikes, lu Kunul Lriba 
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CijaiM : iwtirugc ?»(««, E:ast Anglia, 

2jS, Trtn%j'liinia* J44 
Cjfls «r Wiirncn 
GUhknLLTis, Baluchi liibep 15B 
OUrnDTj^^hirc: ; 

El«ifr^inELrr|eci pijJi hur-si till 
jxtfd, 2JJ 

Gifugdw 1 Si+ Kcniii^rn, 217 
GhFUcicfilcn4lir«» Mr! lEudmi^ls ; 

lamii ; Su Brkvd'E; oa^ White- 
httfok 

Gwi: chilli pat bodlEj insider tu 
remedy^ BlOemTantcin, |3[ ^ Hutitf 
dnijik for jinesiEtcs i&c-, Trtin&t^ 
ftTui ased for cs^tinc km, 
SaXochfl^364i iiaoniilced qt 
ilmiWi 26^; in Ule gI BoJochi 
162: while, KicriSonj bx. 
Ni^r 167-g 

Cobnfi, the TcnoEtioqu month, fleb- 

Hdcf, 4a 

G&haifa: Chilral, iSi-4: Faiflc 
island^ t54-S ; lilooT ^ian^ ]3€-7 
Gddiivaji i fire-Wiilkifig, 90 
Godiva'sinryp ryj 

Gnkt Creatof; l^dly, cQUhocpUGing 
E)f; wdMmierranmi 
Ckif^ttnd Magw, Diiticins ofj in I'arttuii 
of Letlef of ToMap J2S-29, ij2 
Gohdt jai^uieiep 24 
Cit/deM 7^p ji Sfudy in 

anJ AV/d^hn 7 view$ in dil^ 
euisEd by E. W. Bmhfqqh-^ 

GifM pf Tlkr, 

[ aMit Ajf ljy A, ICeone^ le- 

viewed, xiS-9 

Gorntne, Mtj, A, Br: Boor Folfc- 
medlciDeaihd tome r^talicli, ^75. 
1^1-3; [largest CuBtonii, iij, 
177-9 j London Fnlk-ELynKjiToOT, 
204 ; icvEcw hy^ — lleadlimii^ 
CAi/wjr Ajf^irr Gwrc A^Jkj^mes^ 
Jo3r9 

Giin]inc+ i on tatcraUan, 39S-C | 
revEtiw bjfp &«bohm'i ?*iAdi Cm- 
Um in Angk'Sj$xii» 97-101 

Gcodeom^iht Mtt,, The Sisler* Son 

In SiajiKHi, r99'3a[ 

Good Friday: baking blest OAp Ken^ 
net Vatl^'p 4331 cmkci Trade m 
good for intoTtuii troohlcsp Sl 
Brillvcl'*, r73 ; ioaf fcnhod on 
ncTcr imHildy, imd kvr whlXtp- 
in^ coughp KctOLCi Valky^ 433 i 
wi^hin^ aiad drying €misd oti, 
Kennet Vaikyi 423^ Sl Erb™I*s, 
175; Lti vkenjliier *ayii^t Kennel 

VOU XltL 


Vqlleyr 42J I yOjA shclWi Ctas& on^ 

Kennel Valley, 43.3 
Oaotllng Day, Me St. Tbcmwi'^ Dav 
Oaaclrich'Freer, Miss A-j Mare Fnllf- 

_ lore from the Hebrides, i, 394^2 
: in gioop niimc% Siouk^ 3S;S1 ; 
I'SlbiM: »brifiuclp Dceorip 386 5 u 

Itficarii« oETien, Si. BrlAvers, 175 
GorikhiLrus, BaIocM Irihe^ 259 
Granlhjun; in 91 
Groiiin^ irirKkp m Vioc-ifraftiiig 
Gnktep dried-r festooned from 
PtHigiil, 77 

Cross tnoitge^ Gaelic nonic (rf field 
mouse* 35 

Ginves: tunonj^ Bslechcfi, 3966 \ 
dressed with flowers* PiUjn Bimday. 
St. Briaverri^ 174; Hell's goi from 
H-pirit by Ij^iig na, Tcaaje^p itS^ j 
oficrines al, Jawn^ 276-7 J sjali^ at 
head and fcwi, TouKiegB^ 2S7 
Greek dviHsaiion : ProL Rulj|e* 
way^s fiews octi diseirssed by A. 
Kwtt, J4^7 

Greek folklore; Jj« ofw AcKidn ; 
Acltdia f Achl^cS ^ AreArluns p 
Athims: Eoiyius } Greek dvilisa^ 

lioo; ; Odyraem; <md 

Pcilyphetnus) f marriiLge riiea^ 34J 
Gieen I noma for loi iScfiiute i h nri 
redp Torres Straito, loa 
Green fly* iw Aphb 
Gre^i \\\ vv,; ihot! OoUcet hy, 

ftjiCkert^S jf/ifcfe dit iFhrrtw / Sev^ 
kir Le^i lafcw iniff MnjiiiAj and 
WKioii^a ^ 2 Uj£frital A'^- 

rfndetf^i inis /rw 

frvm £A£ Afidtat'o! JIuuA^ 233-3 ; 
W^estim^S Str GJSrjfcr % Sit Li^^ixm 
447-B 

Grey I at and mail faivtllites of 
tarries^ Weatrsilhcr, lyS^; in 
dram unlucky., Hehcidci, 51-2; 
hoflc U omen, KellddeS, 49 
Mias t\ death ofp jp sy 
Crubi 3 JS food* Ch Af^traliap 407 
GtLAIcinaLL : rafniaJs* 360 
Gocroscy ; Isknderi nidcniuncd * ' don- 
396; St. Patrick booU^ 
ail rqitiles* 396 

Gulsbofough : Lrridos stand nn Atone 

CoLim, loy 
Gujaf&E, jor Chimna 
Gurehinis, B^ochi IribCi, a|g^ afiy-S 
Guidaspur: CGieixiaiiiH lo avcrl evil 
births, 
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Guyder rivcf* Ud KanuLof^i 

Owodur: folktAk^iiDmi 

Hsiiidock j liibtttc manuLy (fOl by St. 

r^tcT fnHEL^ llcibridi^p ^7 
?liiJdQDp A. <L, In 

Southuifii ladiii, viewi oil 

lertemdsna, 35J-5, 37 *-S 

Hell); of LaJtakia 
tribCp 18 E af SlborjJSi 4J6-7: 
Yqrke's Pefiin* irfbe* 18 

^ hymaci bdm;* Fet>m human 
>cxi1B| J56 

Hnihi-E oupiost 0 i^ ll^K 

Hail t firelborn can slop* Punjals, 37S; 

nanaei for hailJliai^cai J9 

Hair: ybxkf lucky in wumcn, H^b- 
Tid^ 4S i hunof under dotir'-lill dl^ 
rtrmft luck of bg«*«p aw ? b chnnn 
Powai of Evilp HtfDTlrai 
JQ ; ueS combed at Hebrldois 
or on Sunday night, Hebrides 
41 ; tut thrown in rivet* 

Cq^oiit 78 J •■Iwir^ou'itig" and 
♦■^iir-cuttiug,** 21 ^ t nnilt^Ll to OTW 
in lice hwTOl rite* CcyliJn, ^78; 
Ticv'cr cut, Bfllocfwsi* ajo I out self- 
rot* Hclifides, ja; of line-graiung 
girl ransl uut touch ^yjui, ^41 
Hukb or Aleppo* If* AJecipO 
Hail, E-p lloliilay Oleanlngi* 1. 

Comvmll, 439 „ ^ 

ITillowe^co^ oke* Htbridet^ 55; 
di^dnatioQ at^ Hebfideai 53^51 
^vnurite diib ftti Hcbddc** SS 
JUmbanlotoi: ticc bnrtesi CMmony* 
77 

l^jumncntnlth, &j|lt etpiaology oft 

;irt^ 

HiuuuiAfL iteskouriue: hot springs* 

legend locipblp*Arfltu*^S_ 

Hampdiire s {ft* ^ Caiiingtcm 
HifiTKingsekre; Roctajey Abbey; 
ohJ WincbisneT) j “ lotem stones ” 
from raUcy erf AteTOp 3 
Hnjid : otneci feotn iicbing of, Heb¬ 
rides, 5 0 * , 

ILincsb, iabulotu snake, Sahiua 

Aiabii^ 38b 

Hduuman, noishtp of, N-W. IndLip 
188-9 . 

ttaro: tteppiim over rsnil auifi^ 
hare-lip, Fife, =37 J 
Berkshire, 4 ^%'^ 4^i 

BiiaT^^s, 17S 

Hare-lip: future merfher ^p^ 

ping over Imre'^B form, Fife, 257 


Haitland^ E, S- = Bmial Custom in 
Japan ,27/ : reriews Iw, Dufkheim*! 
VAa»^ 3t4'^i? 

Furucss'a ArVtf*/ 

Ilanfdrlf iti uW 

436 8; van EysingaV 

CJkrtifi/ijid F^rAd^U* l Q4 ? 

Crawley^* iU^rftV r u 

Stud/ id /VfViVjpf Afurri^fd^t 305 ^ 
9: Bladen’s m 7^i?i£it/»Tr 

Sia^^ndiAir^t CA£^jf 
Uftfdai Sf&rtt, 106-7 ' notice 
by* Amcishach^s Zm^ find A'^Ae/- 
aai-2 

fludlatkl* j. C-, Burjai Ciuiom in 
Japan^ 376 

Harvest cMtcuM anil belief i 
aiiv Com ipirita^ vegetation saulB> 

and the like) i HcrWidtihirt. 

Ii3f t77-9i -SO-I S Ceylon* 

277-B ^ Fife, as I ; Jlctjridc^ 42? 
Jakum (Alalay Penin.)* t 

Kinnns, 2|t ^ Malayf, 163; 
Oxforil^irrp 113 

Harvest Custourop by A- B- 

Gotume* E. iX. Binney, and Mra. 
C, II JewiSti 177-80 
Hasclborough i SL Ulriatif 317 
lialhcld ; K. Edmn, ZlS 
Ilaiinled houaeSv Malayi 13^ 
llawthom t prevmta entry of wilch* 
Sl Briiivd^#, 175 

Hay harvest cUstOmi and beliefs^ S*i 
Harvest eUEloms and Itetic^ 

LTaut: iruLi hnngem apple and givmi 
on New Veai'a Day^ Sn Briavers, 
t74 

MfJid-'ZfuKfirTi Slddk, ami 

firwn* \}Y A. C Haddon^ 
rei^u^ed, loi-j, 436 
Head-huniing;, Satavrak, 436-7 
Hcadmgton : witchcraft nenr, 290 
I lieadteM ghotiJ r High Femky Halk 

Hearing of sa’rages not superior to 
noimslp Tcnrrss StmiU, ica 
Hearth* sanctity of^ iCU 
Heaven : ftll uf the angetf, i lehndcs, 
44 t of Lorrakia tribes tS 
Heaving ciwtom, 347-8 
Helirpwik, rtf Jews 
Hebrides : {we u£v BfUibeOiIat 
kay i MtngalayE tittd South Ulst} j 
Mure Folklore rrom the Ilebcidjea,, 
Mki A^GocMineh'Freor, I* 39-63 
HeMon : etdl eye chajim^ 337 
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] \ blcEaed, ivai; liqck^, 

riehritlH, 48; omen of <teaili.p 
Hf bridoi^ ^ 

fkuiiECjc 

Htiktenbcim : Wailbci^n^ abbeU of, 216 
Hicll: coJd, tn Hchdocf' belMi 43-41 
of Laitukk tnbt^ tE 
HempKcil ienFU id c:haj'cli>iu<I fut 
lorve divitiaiiDiip Mfdsummcir £%'tp 
Kcnidc;E. A^eillcvp 4^3 
I[cn : a/sff CbicJced ; AM^FowbJi, 

CfdwKitijp care fdf, 33 p 

iilodcky,. Ikbridckp p ; cut open 
naiJ applied fhr pi^caniromii, ED^glaCtL 
] Si; 3 ftdf ^4 HobrELis!^ 35 
Zlcpha^Up juid oiHw bme^^p ES-g 
lleihm in folklore, FEnnii In lolk- 
loic 

llerddrdj £ Sx^ Thoma-if Zl? 
HTercforiUMrCt Hereford 
n«b, Kfnij, Jrt KInj; Hetlii 
HerHog; eittCTE for iliirinati0a by 
i^xxm-p $5 ; Idiig of 

Ii 9 b»p Hebftd«&p 37 
Henfof^lrep m HaifWld; artJ Sl 
AJM n^ 

Eicspcjidcs, Gaidcd of: Jegend of 
jcwcl-bKirinE oasii^ Tooffreps, 2S4 
Hcsh DarFi 9 »tiiiltp MaloU 
Hclhain : St. EuEUp ZI5 
Hides : bdJL's^ bdde als on-^ S. Iddla 
aiid Tnmsylviiiua, 344 
High Ferolcy Formp chunQ fnimj 
Z, ^ 4 C/fflfc) 

liiitwHowthj Kehe Cbcuiire^t ^ghl 
with pimcM ofF^ 330 
Hills, j*# imm^t Jwi; *r 

Chnkor Mail 

Hindu euSTdEDs and bclieli, im [n<liA 
Hiitatn dis CnsjOmrrf 

£ 7 ri^j ct Ccrn/um^i { 
i£u F. 

Nkdlajt reviewed^ 3^ 

HUiifiy iiW ChrpH^io^ ^ ikd jT^/ 4 - 
tHStiug hj- J, Hewitt, 

miCMxd^ 44I*? 

IlislcnTp Traditirtcip ami Historic 
Myth, 1 ^ A. Kuit* ^'7 
lioiif Stones (Qcoii): cottid not be 
cDoved, 34 S ! Iwiitl* 295 
Hoditiik Hay i " kbaing Hoa- 

gcrfwd, 25^ 

Hoggar tribe: Iq^end of cnduinEcil 

uaiUr 334.3; the people of the 

Mini “ 3S7 

Homuny Ntghl, tte New Vw's Kve 
Huliday ClcanlaE^: t Cornwall, by 


M. E. Hall, 439 ; IL ShiOpshire^ 

by F. Ar Milne, 439^^ 

Holtiind - (jcw a/ja FliatodS; uW 
Utrecht^ E tfEgsbEllj its witches* 
bools, 431 j f^-cr and measlea, emre 
fofn 73 

Hollyi Cbmttnas, burnt ofl old New 
Vw’s Day, Sl SrioTcri, 174 
liulstda, Iff AiberadofI 
Hc 4 ]r jUlwid : 'petting si rtfii* ^ |qf 
b^de,. 231; SL Aidiiii., IT5 
Holy Virgittr Iff Vii^n Maty 
Holy walet; savE^ tebd angels, 
HehfldOp 44 
Holy welb^ Sir WcILi 

Mrixd //wtfirz^ 
Jjfcf, 1^/ ^e^iEnis amf Fo/A-Lm^ 
by W, H,Fnmesap reviewed, 436^ 

Hope* Lakifr, in Dicri legend, 41b 
Hopficotch, 107 

Horeboundp as Fetnedy. Kcimvt 
Valley, 420 

Hinm ChiideT ronmnee of, Xll 
Horoscopes, rflf Dfsination 

HotSc E blaek, aa omeElip Hebrides 

49: bsid^Toons must Tide, JangattiS, 
2^; not driven by dDcken stem, 
Hebrides, jt ; dtiEig as poultiw, 
TOf and a* d^ink^, Traaii'kTifll+ 73 t 
field tn«ac sign of ill-ludt to, 
Hcbridea, 35 ; hE^nHSheads/* rU- 
«dbdcpiet, 3S9: mane 
tied 1^ wireb^ Lindews, jyjt 
onwna tom^ Hebrides, 49^ 52 ; 
phanEOni, Kennel Valky, 43if ; 
piebald, leader of DMIsUlled nsedi- 
callfp SL Brmvcl*4, 173 j tocth 
worn as CUEC Tm rheuEiuLllun, 
Bloerdonlrin. lSl'2| nnhicky to 
Ull loss of, Hebrides, 3J&; " warta 
on horiK:^ Siwmn grpnp 

OoEne, ^ ; wtEch and bewjcched b 
sbape of, Keonct Valley, 424^5 
Hotse-slw i Eh charms annimr ejects 
of 'tirikbiLH birth* Punjab^ 65* 
Eohtakp 67 ; niillik! otl band of 
tmnilbrmcd witch, Kenrvet Valley, 

.425 

Hoshbirpnr : fire saoilice after ^ Irik- 
hil" Earth* (S6p^ 

Hose, saered: given to chupditaid 
load* to Iseonne wiEch, Kcnnci 

„ Valky, 4*? , 

Hot, Hftloclu tribe, 257 
Hoi siltrittgsp Siw Spring 
Hoilentota: XsonilgoaEn and oiher 
bme gods, S8-9 
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HoQiKal: vCHu^ 

Houut: chomtSp wriUtP^ [i^i :4 to 
tstftcrTi, Wykt ^^ ( 

1 io 4 iji«-tLtc 5 , An^tlo-^axgiui^ joo i 
ridgC'beazn in JaytC 4 ,% 
jo: huL iliaicb^ wfih n»ik, 
Hebridei, 31-31 >~etv prcsfitv» 
o^Tut Hrc, J Jclsijdt^ JJ 
IIoivilE, M. Ei B.p NatJVti 

Lcgcfuli ^in CcnlTil AniLmliip 

Itifw to Aimral KootJ-BroilicthoodH"^ 
by C Sr Burner 4JD 
MucInalUp wod of, wminoncf^' 
icvp rys 

IML revCew bji 

Nialt'E CnrrH^ArAifnit, Mir /riiA 
^MfYfi^jp J32-J 
HilII : “ teasel Oitp," gS 
Hii.iiizl[i Eaidifiee^ ^ Slitflllcei hvimui 
Hand red and otiti in, 

^uiktul ^ tuxthf t\inja.tv <1^ I 

67 

Hundml and d|rfal ^ “m cliann 
■ uikhttl" biitni, RdiiAk^ €? 
liunijcribTd : “ktssiiii; dby," 
Hunpatina Uibe : WMa», jSS 

Hunter Rivets Ueaw*^ tribe 


Ibontp U 4 Sea Dyaka 
[dehnip Tctmieg sfirilt 2^5 
Idiiiij: cannot be diotnicdp Hctiridea, 
61.2 

Ignis fatttUip JM VVai-0*-dle-Wisp 
tguiuin: in tsgend of Dicy^ tribe, 
4 °S’* 

lldertcii i bfidal parly todeed into 
diorchp nnd tirted over ^ucm&* 
asjg-jo 

Imago, Bcred: goliM, japan^ 34 % 
inao, Ainu* ^-5 

ImpceoBiiom: rwearen Jtruot dead* 
Kmmet VaJlcy, 4^9 
Iniu, Ainu, 3^-S 

likeiLDtatipci.^ ? impoctance of fluny o 4 i 
tfij; Miltoy, (38-42, ifis, 310 
Incense burning in Malay nisigic, 

13^7- m-hm ^ 

India ; (wr a/j^ Ber™ ! Bmis; 
Eihil ; Bambay v Ceylorij Chiiml; 

Giijara* J Kamaon i Mudma : Ma^ 
hj.libaraL\; Maim; North West 
i'rodneesj Qacltif IH^njlb; Sindh ji 
SoLutoui Hlb I TAll}ore ; uW 
Tclin^oiia) ; amulet in fiah shape, 
33JJ^ bride fito, itwid on glcmcp 


2J4-5 ; coOectlofl of foBclorOir jo2- 
7 1 lirstl»oni locrilkettp 63, cun i^op 
excesrive min.p 6j; tnarrht^ ceto^ 
monies, Ik}, 242-5 ; 0 ^rtk, gumel 
og omulcij, 342; newly mOT^ 

lied stopped lLII tnU paid, tj2^j* 
raoJT^e assodoiediftiihstjQncs, 236: 
mamAgc ccremoEuea, 244-Si Noith- 
W^tem ItuJiUi Some Notes (rom, 
ly Wr Crobke, prieatly 

TiiuoJp 442: sojcted 442 I 

j^ufAj bride sits oh buira htde^ 244t 
jauM, firerwalklnOp §9-90 i 
rnlkinle Aorn}p , lEeppuig over 

broom mmc siSTmng in Ulwiir to 
Momcorve, 237 ; unlucky children* 
1^ ; idllage system* 44^ 

Indian Ghcnil Story* An, by W. 
Croolw, 2R0-1 

Indiana* ut India; North America 
InLliA'rubl^r, ccremmiies bycullecton 
otp Malays^ 163 

Indigo ± ntui used or midwiiiier^ 
llobridM, 40 

/WrV^^I/ /np/ondm ^ ^jwfr CkniiM^ 
iijiff ^Aafitx^ ^ G- A# v+ d. 
van Kysinga reTiew<^+ I04“6 
tndLu Vfllk/i Iklochi falklDrc, 25274 
tnfbunniaticin of longs, j-m f'ncumonLii 
InHanrmatinn of uddi^, cure for, 
Hebrides, 56 

InitiiLiory ceremonies; Austmlia* 240 
Inmunlnka: dlstikti near in Dicri 
Icg^cDd, 417 

Insedi in fnfkkire I {ra fl/rfi Ant 5 
Apbis ; Boe; Bccite % Buiierfly; 
Caterpillar; Centipede ; Cricket J 
CwLsro^c; Fueflyj Hy ; Ladybird : 
hlaili } Silkworm i Smiil ; attJ 
SplderJ * slink--bugs charmed as 
*• encmfns of the rific,^ MoUy 
PeCiin.* tdO 

Intlcbiuma ecfetnodeip Amnia tribe, 
3 T 5 . 319-30 

Invemcs-shlju: folktalea, szt 
trcland t fru ir/rtf Cormnugbt ; Cuchu- 

lairLft sitgaa; Ldtirlerj Mun^ 
irtet r TLLtttha D| Danann logas t 
W ubtet) I Dotlia’p Cinrtn tt 
fT TriiUidt, Tr^iduiti tiu 
Ct$ilMqstf^ irrviewedp 220-1 - newly 

dcoxl serve prcdecogsun^ 23^3 | 
Slukjrf Artflfi ^ ikf T^iJ 
Da reviewed* J27- 

^ i place naraes compounded with 
yeWp^ ; TliiU-rncyscnV Sugitt 
tfitr dtm a//iM /rMnd reviewed. 
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110.1 1 in Afcw 

An^h^ 212-3^ 2f7 : WocKl^MMtjV* 
7>u»dj tf/ >Af J^aiiki fi/ 

Irt/anA mitwwJ, 

Iriflit ^jaTctcni of ; 

Tciuiuegs^ 2^'S 

Itofi; flZ(? Ase r HwK-iHoe; 
Kni&; Kni r Fin: Scythe p 

Sickk*); dmVlei;) hy bh^p^ Bcn^ 
:?S I 1 in ilieatn, HeMdet, 51 

tihm4ictit»« 141 Kloiiefitine vtiriojnE of 
Lcttcf of TotjHlOp isS 
[ilancIPL, mtiifT mmttj ttfrA ai 

AEancI bkodA 

I&1« M^An ; Iklricap 1S6; familiar 
1B7; frpifxt of lantiaptwsdp 

ItnJyp lee ^lilitn ; Naplei ; Hotnam; 
miA Tukcnny 

liuiptdD tfibc p Qiotip rnuneSj. 


ftftfir tribe# 262 
adMd : B^ilixbi i™ic+ 272 
Bck-o^tnntem, ii* Will-o^tlic WUp 
Bcolubail: folhlnln fmmt 
Idk-tiec' Id Foalicra 
Kandvp 77-8 
Tangama t niHrniLi;c ciwimna^ 246 
tiitd ri!»{»p iS 9 ^^ 
jampaj^: thir<l cooc^tion triter iwq 
btrth.1 unlucky, 64 

Jnnuiuy : aha New Vear^s Day f 

ittuiOM Twelfth Night) I kit fort¬ 
night put of vctiOMouA monlh# 
Hehridc?# ^ holly bumi on old 
New Vtar'^ Dayp St. EmntFi, 
t 74 

Japan T fl/n? Aina ; AtOJm; d«tf 
Odawara}! bairen wnmcn laiidied 
m Eflce, ai; tniriaJ custDin, 276^7 
(j 7 /Kr.)t 341 pcMkscsnon 

foxes* 1+? 

Jnrfow r Bede’fr Cliatr for tmrrcnncis# 
zjs: Sk Benedict Blscop, 315 
laEOi, Balochi tnlie:, 257 
Jiutiiidlce, remedy for, Bloetnfonteltt, 
iSi 

J ava i dcct UKil in afimUngiij 157 
erahmcelileji: theory <3 llchrew 
origin amung^ 219 

Jeratj'* islxTHl of: Mbtnden nick- 
imcoed ** cmimudsp” 396 
jeth# month ofj firaberrn iwl mw- 
iM iOt nt>f mother dlA Eratfruiu 
in, Fufijabv 278 


Jingle : 
Fcoe 


1 ” 

j“ 


jewda: (» 3 ^a 7 jffCBrneIbn: Gimiet s 
rtJ^Tttniuobc) i legen<l« of tuIIe^, 
paiocep and um ofp Tottaregs^ 384^ 
Jewiti, Mri W. JJ-, ifmii'est CnaEoDu, 
rrj, iSo 

Jewni rc^ewed^ 

31 ^; nmrriage riEest, 218; 2jS^ 
phykcten'i 337 j DufTft TAt^ 
ont/ EtAifs iff (At SzAftom 
rcricWnl. 442-4 

Jhatidlp woddingj^ceof KattJtip243 
Jhelum : rc-Enaniiige jiJew fitiE hinh, 
279 1 ' Irilchai * chnd drilled ^ith 
2j^ holea^ £8 

;;le Snog ai Cuiklcm# by Mba M. 
cDJcodk and F. Kidion^ 91^2 
Jinni: {^use whirling und spouij^ 
SaklJ^l^ 285 ; " sortg of the sniidi " 
^ Lhcir tnik, Arabs, z86 
Ivc Hddochi shrine, 262 
ogkp origin of, 198 
ouniey ? otnena at Malting, EbaJodiea 
264 : ilnftingp unlucky to rceall 
or return nfier, Hebrides, 231 

{ u-Ju, of Ams, 166-70 t/iSofe) 
uly 4 Fomhem procemon, Kandy« 
, 7?-9 

June ; {«£ fliw MitUumucr Eve; 
and Su Pctcrir Day); Peraheru 
proDcsskm, Kjtndyp 77-9 


Kiibi tribe j believe In water s^inU 
and gboats, nnt deity, 19 
Kadiwonkunii u legend af the V'*u- 
mark^ 4t^rT 

Kadlikua, ht Wonioinguin and Um^ 
bunna Irfendf 414 

Rakar^T parents Te-moriicd oAui firet 
birth, 279 

XaloiaiaiiliiEis ; deer noE ealen, 356 
Kalit ■: folktales fronii 253 
Kamilaicl, Guydcf river ! bcllcive in 
creator and fpiriuv 
Kandy ; Feraheia procesdon^ 77-9 
Kangm t specitd mm» fcnchUd b^n 
nAor twina, 279, as^d bom jdtef two 
of oEbcf tcic, 379 
KdiqiilsS tnamngc cnsEonUg 243 
Xnpiri^ Sa [gniiim 

Kapuri : parenEs re-muuried stfter Gnt 
hiitb# 279 

Ksmal J ciphth child tktngenmj to 
fnnlb«i SS ; name for son born 
aftor three i^rla, 66 
KosiEifia dowcD m Indian folktale. 
So 
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Kisar, belieraliME 

Kauunfainii, piicsU of, siiarE In 
p£ra£cni rcflfml^ 27 
Kltik* zpoath of: diiEd bcum In un- 
lucity, Pkinjifa^ iSo 
KntiiAndrA, fu LaS« Kyic 
Katlili i iwrf^e fit», 

KAtUPgAn^: net hanmt oefnnrmy^ 


k/yjiathi i ^sIe piiti nn stfinci 

Kcdi: ^iLKhi Eribesfn, ajy 
Kedah : ^ndhar ifilrit^ 

Keeling bkod ; ifarhcing - 
J 4 a J 

Kclantiiji E pofiKs4oii ftti f5j-4 
Kclat, KAlht 

Kennedy^ L., Ijkmt GiHk, SS-^ 
Kennet Vull^i FoJldoatr in the^ 
MIm L- S&fmuiQT 3S7 i 
Knit:{f^d:/wCiinEcf1^'; CranbraokE 
DfTver; FolkAtoDe; MEiultir ] 4xiii]/ 
RdCh^rrh K, 214 

Keiths i hfi£d-h.urEeing, 437 t naming 
of Childs 437-S ; lAiNm on child 
befarr Aoxning, 43$ 

XhaiidA^; pomlli rt-nuitiEll AflEar 
gnrt Inftbr 279 

Khajvln : numio^ 246 

Khatris r (i«r Chcnmif J Kniuns ; 
KApura; KhannflA; Kochhaia 
Malhatiiu) ; fuEicfa] of hus¬ 

band perfoTTTied in MiftiV ^ist 
prmuLikcy, 279 

Kharvos 4 maniage OddVlonSEip 
KilUlpaclna : lewndi bodp,. 404-^17 
Kil^ Aithnr i Kickert'a jl/nriV df 
S£ 7 x/t fif A/r Z4y/ dong 
ifiio And /kFerunf 

A iComamg rtrtdrrni iWf^ 

ptp?€ fivm iki Modi^tTFo/ 
reiiewA* 223-3 

Kijsfi OwMre the Gicai ol Tarip 

Kin^t^inriAc of UliEcTp 32S 
King EtcT5c^nf Tara^ 33S-9 
King HcilAp sioiy of* 222 
Alsg^ ^4>rjirp hy J. f fall, rtvkrwcdp in 
King LauHn^ Prof Ammb^h's 

IhHify About, 211 

KiJi^p. Ai^o<SaxoD, irfcifcd Lo in 
Anti j^ir^rV, 2J 4-^6 

King^ck'ie ± wtEchnnifti 437 
Kin^tLi^n : wiieberoftt 431 
King SoLmoop in Arab Iq^nd, 2S3 
Kingp W, H., Myths Cufr^nl in 
Ihc Sahjfua 13cant. 


Klnim : ^ducepiiig custom, twi^csi, 
151 

XirujairA ckasp w UrahunnA tnht 
Kim doJIics, w Com fpirili^ \Ni|fetA- 
lion SDuli, arwl the hke 
KirtHngton: witch taJets shape of 

foKp 

KJilondii-Luidscj i Chii^imAA boi^h* 

203 z jingle from^ 91 
KisiruL: firc-wAlklng, ip 
Klcrkidorp t green paint os cum fi^ 
Eulmentif 7a 

Knile; in chami ognittst tiycp 
Htl^fldEs, ; in niBsi hrliigi 
wiisd^ ilelnidi^ ji I in \wxy 
niniYlogr^ [ndiB^ &0 
Knock 1 Tisioiii Atf 

Kfiottieg;; nl manb^, 34, KanJiCljs 

l^uEaib^ - UUyTEage CUAlOmSp 245 
Kobongs Of tdEcEoa, W. Aiutraliap 
361 

Knchhai^ t euildcEu during first 
pffqpiAnicy, a79 

KqIIh bride standi in boAkei wiih 
none, 335 

KaomboklolbuiTB tribe ^ dead not 
_ cuLuied, 19; rdl^otu belief^ 19 
Kootdue, tvil ipirat* Dicycii iribc* 

_403 ; YAUrarStA tribe, 4U-2 
KofAi, Bolocbl iritjcTi 157 
Ktifli Malay s familiar detftuJi hi 
form of, [4^, 1^ 

Ki^m, sun godp In Fcmhefa 
^ Kjwidyc 78 

Krugemlorp ; J^eumonb, cure for* 

KuIa (Himobyas): yew sprig tiered 
to Bostar^ 20t 

Kiflva (a hakn). In LTral mnna 
legend, 413 

Kumaon j unlucky chiltircn^ tg* 
KunuDdoburi : gauit or inEem, 352 
KumAl uil^: ni> Teiigiciui bellelp 
but praerlse TnaglCp ig^igit womi?fi 
Ml icK totem of Vockwatd wooen^ 

Kuichip tiff Kootchie 
Kuyim^mLA, A J^nd of the Dpert. 

KuyuBA, m Wonkangnru and Uiw- 
bunna Icgetidp 414 


: foTdnula for. adilfessed 
bducfily, WjJkle)% 432 


Id 
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LddjwWf itt Lo^Un] 

: {w oho BuTODdl; E^te; ftftd 
Ifape> t in drMns lign of dai[h+ 
]Tcblidles,5( + recda from noi used 
in thdlching^ Hcbridcii jt-s 
Lai SMhh 5 £, Bakdti »hjinc^ 
tjimb, ut Slaccp 

ijime GikIk ^ f- Kennaif, &S- 9 > 
AusEiaJiiip ^09 
LanajItshifCp iU G]jl£^W 
LqncuhLrc: alio &II ^£oOf 

^^Kncheslcr^; and Warrin^tcm) i 
*■ lilting^ cuHlom^ 249 
Ijing, A. t HM^raunicaliOM by, 75-9p 
1^-4: Exognmy imd the AiufjtL- 
Ikn ^pitmr JfJi 39iS-4M; Tkf 
2 }/aHajC ^ Rdi^n^ dispiK^l by 
E. W, Bt&lxoole, ld-2J; The 
Origin of Toceixt IJflinei. ilcuI Be¬ 
lief, 319 . 34 ?- 9 i i The ^rc« of 
ikime in the Ikidct jn- 

lUeljfyi” (91-97 5 Tree Wuf^ip, 
90^1 

Ijingiil (Selangor]: palm-biossoai 

tiimeep 137-40 

Langn triba (NDc)r bltmd'liimlbef' 
hiO^i how lo luinulj 430 
LaLDgfufrii ghost of Women dead in 
c^dtdrtE, 13S 

Lantcru «! table unlockyj SL Bria' 
v-er% 172 

Lantern dide^ lelieiiie f<»r prpvidingp 9 
LA|iwing: fri f Jebidfis, 35 ; 

w ordK of ctj’k IJcbncic&p 33 
LoiiHuen : villii^ sobriquel* 3E4 
Lark ^ bird of Sfary^ tiebriiiet* 39 ^ 
crrsicd^ Mcrcdlt licbridea, 3d i 
skylark^ j^ood ooieni Hebrides 49 
Laitakia tri^. religjioa^ bdieft of, 17-8 
Ea4hKii4, DatoeW ttihe, =54-5. 357 8. 
267, 373 

Lauiin, Ivmgp M King Laurm 
Lcelure etrennuiiccp 7, 9 

jtf ^l-cdicu fniklofe 

- ftdk-itnifi, 92 

Left: mnena fiom aknki Men 00, 
Bajocin^ 2^4 ; unlucky aide, 
Balochea^ 264 

LeghariSt Baiochl tf ibc* 23Sp 2674 
L^iTLsiicrp us Lhibim county j at 
Mcaih 

Lemon: in di’^TnatioDp Penangi 143-4. 

154^5 

Lecnoadreej uaroci Toa parU of^ 
Penangp ISS; Ptnang^ 

*S 4 'S 

Leopard ; maik^ Benkp 440 


and 


Xjcpro^'i among Heb»wip 2x8 
LctEer nf Toledo, Thtp by NL 
CastBTp 114-34 

Lcvitalioii^ ED MaUy liiernttLre, [35 
Lhnnniin-Sbec^ (a-mfliar spirili IaIu 

dT Mailt 1S7 

Lhir; cause of dcrO f-cmaviDg side 
(in% ffi^iEti tropip llebcidM* ^7 
Librajy of PotbLore Society^ mx 
Bodks 

Lichen I htoc 4 of Mgds tiT Aurnra 
Bcnenlis, Hebrida, 44 
LEehfteld : 5 l r Chad, = 15 
£jf^i iffidNide^tfsr ; Mix 

zur Se^^-tinfi ^ 

1 C Anaembadlp 321 -2 

Udatnoc i traditiOMl baltlOp 295 
life Indejc i papal Liee asp Bec^d., 3S3 
Lifilog of men by women ^ imd wromeii 
^ wnenp 247-31 

limng oF iht Brvtfei TUcp by W, 
Crouke, 225 p 326^51 
LUu : tabm \sdA by friFlucntin] mian, 

5^7 

Lightning t aEtmeled by (trstboni 
chndrcPt NAV, In^ha. 1S8, =;8. 
Telingana, 63 j crenea of calomilyi 
fttim, Pvn|abp ^4? yew branch^ 
a^i'ertf Spain, 3^ 

LLIy; wbite-lElyiootointmctiE, KerLiKl 
Valley^ 42a 

lime-frniL: di'ciflalion from, ATalayi^ 
153 ^ boelI abduaed into bunch of, 
Malaysp 134 f Used in dn^kODial 
bathingp hfolayap 133 
Lincoln : Sl HugOp 21? 

Lineafndilre: {irr o/ia Boiton; 
Eotteiiford j Croylattd j C;aira- 
burnogh ; CmnthaiD ; Kiiion-iii^ 
liodsey 1 awf Uneatn'i j bride 
LLfted over thEtahold* ; 

Chrifitnuta bcAighH, 201 : frumity- 
earii^ Hsasou^p ga; jingle from* 91 
UndK&m, J« Plnly [Aland 
l;iniiori: wilchc^ at^ 175 
lipfl: Hitmen from itching oL Hebridci^ 

JP 

Liver: tt& centml Ulc Dipm^ =19; 
Mat nf Bdediacuf, PIcyed fiiK^ 
405 'd 

LUard : [us alia Ij^anA) p in Balnehi 
i/Loty^ 273; blib^ mad pcrfeetc d 
frump Dieyeri tribcp 403; hoticcp 
elas^ With cTOc^ile, MnlayOp 
157; man at (irai in form uf, 
Dicycfic tribe, 18: ai totem^ New 
Caledunio, 353; in Urabunna 
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l^end^ 4E3-J ; spUnq-ufflli, 

Al^cttti^nic, 334 

LmIi: ilHtrp dun^ dmnki 75 
XjoTvdniit Cbtlm. ; Fylham; 

llatnii^ercnkttli; isud Puiitej h c<w 
ilunfl pvulticti*^ 73-4 1 piiicFits 
fihuuLil no4 be mj>bedi 
Erkctiwnid, 314 

l^uidcKi^ Fdk-EtjTimlDgy^ by F. A- 
MitiKr 203^4 

Lcni|£ O^mpteD: in folklKiK: q( Rdl- 
ngnl StoDcs^ 2^-3; witcVft lAv^od 
d»vni> 290 

** Iwong Jsi-Jii," iftS-TOj 
Itfrw: ir» whisper liatuic £>& sist of 
UKiotlip 429 

lofEp thKEtn Agalmit bcingj tlcbtidc^ 

Xiixsp cutbg t BdocheSk 
Love [liviiulioo, m Dhiiuiljon 
Love Hin^, tf* Folk Bongi 
liuvcll, tip Ttw; Mockm CoqiTneiidil 
Aspect of an Andenl Sttpc^Ekxrip 
337, 340-7, { /Jkft); TpJiira ona 
tlwr borvivalst 11 The VokI CMPt 

Lucca £ Fngdiajioap laahup Of, 316 
Luckv and unliicky days and <kedi 1 
Helifidcv 37± 41-J* 4S. KcEinci 
Valley^ 4^5 v at mama^r 341 ; Sl. 
Biiavd\ t7i t Sbiopshlri^ 43° 
Ladbw: ' h«v|Qg ' cutUan* 347-S 
Lmidsp Balochi tnbe, 35^ 

Lvpcrcaliat bortEn Wuoncl? Eoviched 

LafUnisoni, eercmuntiJ : hn ' Lfllng' 
cuslonip i|3j Luiitow, 347-^ 


7^* by L lb John, re¬ 
viewed, 330’* 

Mobakg Island: n^emwni, loa-r 
Mac] ntoih, cat good omen for, tich. 
Hddp ^9 

htockemw, yellow twHse omen erfp 
Kehridci, 49 

MaepbersoQ^ (ai gtJod cusim. far^ He1 > 
ridei, 49 

Macnmba eoruatry^ kt Yaaiorka Lc- 

411 

Mftcunikl rK'cr, m Wonkar^ru 
and Ul^b^mna lEjEend^ 413^4 
Modaguox: daeams from good 
spititfl. 33 ; pajan^oin iKorer iq- 

jored hy women Hepplng %y$n pulcp 
337^ 


Mad doESi cakes for, GcrmiLnyt 96 
ModjUil-maJiljuit, rqjnlaioF of tid»t 
Lamikia tnlKi 18 
MadoniuivTIle, U* Viicm Majy 
Madras: fir-oWalkinig, 

Madras Pee^idency»^ U* AlEandur; 
Conjoio I C^ddvaii 1 KhontU i Ma¬ 
dras ; Kidlom North Aicot 1 S«- 
Ictn l ^snd Tinom'oliy 
Mndu Sami* io*d or nvo* god^ Cey- 
lofl, 77* *77 » . , 

Ktorchen, iU FolktAlcs 

Maghr TnDttth of: finstbans not mur- 
riod in, HOT mother eau rirat-fnilu 
in, Punjab, 376 

Mii^c± (ivr d/r^ Amidele and labs- 
mans ; Chamis and ^lU ; Incan- 
talions; ix^Wiiduoaftl: ffci^bojn 
hEU mcgicaj j^Kuweri. Punjab, 378 i 
among Hebrews itiS I nmncig Kiir* 
lui Irdxs, 19-30; amnng Malays, 

136^ 14S-54. 1^3-4: 

maiicy EiughE Hi Toledo by drbnl« 
130 j poantit^ the bone,^' CentcoJ 
AuArolia, 406 * OS rehited to 
religion^ G, Fioier'i viewc 
on, 14-8, 315, 3^3; ij«r 

ipoon used In, Malaya, 164 ; spirit 
tmi-okedf lying on inmb, Touiii^ 
38s 

Magic squares in Eaftcm charms IQO 
M^Jc: omeriA Ctooti Sl BriAvel’s 

Mohabbazala: fathef-and-Bon ooed- 
hali #45 

Mallrcif * Sl WoUcvui, 317 
MalnU * Sl Bonilaejc, 3 16 
Moira 1 hn-thom wn sarriiicrilp fij 
Ma^p A. F- t idiort notice^ by, 
Oark II^Va oftff tA* 

al 233; FAraday’ii rte 

£1^^ t L Tie ^ 

thM A^Ap 33^^4 

i/f Ae/iWnw, Tki, tliBcU^sEd 
R Brabrookp *6-33 
MaLtbar: fiie-^walkiiig;^ 90; marriage 
riEcs, Nambqrli, 245 
3 h{alacca ijanCi ccrcnmnaeK by enV 
Iccton of, Mflinys 1^3 
^talay archipelago : prophotie dreaJB^ 
22 

Malay Femnsula : (jxe ili/j« |Us|ji + 
Jok^ : Kedah : Kelonion \ 
timi} Penang 1 Perok ; Selangor : 

jwf Tfcrfcgganu]; collection of 
kire, 307-10 i crocoddea as kimmen, 
3^ f ipdiikuaUsm, ns, 134-65 
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^!^y Spirilnalifinii by W. W. Sksil, 

X paicnt* rt-marncd aflcr 
firsi Unht ^79 

MjiFt: hay twJiy jn dreamy omm 
Hebri4e*i Sf S: toy may not 
ht: kilkd till i£ium« drcu, 
Balodic^, rfi7t boys twin a/iw 
and before g^l unludky, I'mujubi 
2 Soi toldiUc oF three HtcociUve 
boys luckyp Punjab, 2io; mote 
lucky than leanuJftp SbrofKhitep 
4^ £ aa vilbpc sobdr^Uctp 
Moo^cstcf: ' lifdng * Cusiom^ Eoatcxt 


^49 

Miuudiiu:; bride vteps om auldJe, 
jj6p liu tn red choirp 044 
Mandiuis t group naiueA, J iUT- 

Vivftls of iWuife dcmnt^ j^i+ J91J 
^^Andraket |eocure» Me- 

tifirw^p £id 

.%1juiganiiiap ibe CresLor^ L&rraku 
iribct jB 

M&ngf ; bride sLonda in boxkci wiih 
itone^ 235 

>1anltU^ : fa icldtinn 10 ltJlemi5En+ 
349 -Wr 30 s- 3*6 
Mnnsilnit* Pr, btray ^■otw on Oxfoed- 
shiie Folklorcp 114, £ 3 B -$5 
Mona fulkldre^ itf Ide itl ^fan 
MaorU 1 woc^ip of vegetation Ipirit, 
Marche AnnuncLation, Fenol of i 
vAf St. Pmrick^ Day 
Moiett^ Ft K, 3 im loteouian athJ ea- 
QKam>'j J56-7; fevwwby, 

Uf^gts, tt 

CAuttiftiis ffrAwi U ptJf* 

3 J& ; Irftonmeau'a la 
/yyeiAhf^fir 3 C 9 - ^ I 

Afan'i di i^'rancr ; Aetvu f/ Aer Layr 
rnn? £m^i*A^ by Mia & 
Rickertd reviewedp 127-3 
M-oiiltter, liaiii death of, 26-7 
Mari gTKldea of dcoihp N, 

Markanyankula, a L™nrd of the 
Wonkangum and Urataima, 4IJ-4 
Maroiilaiie, folk ciyfflolc^ of, 37S 
S^iorriag^ cujitDEiui and bdlefs: Atu^ 

tralui, 19. 3 lS^p J40. 39S"4«I 

Bolocbesp 269 7 U 
b]u0d-covcnant in murEoge rilCs, 
Bengal, Banabc, Komass, Society 
iilundor 30 S -, bride ccUcct^ woob 
Hebrides, 3a: bride wears sotnelttin^ 
borrowedp Hebride&j 33 ; Cbahiie^ 


24s ; dance% 2351 djvmatifin, 
Mebfidei> 53-5^ KefiTjt!i Valley* 
423, Rftllftght Sttmea^ 235, Torres 
Stralla, lojj divorce, hHS J 
hnju, 24S ; ^ Bsthonlo* 

334; iirat ol seveml tnoniagfii 
Juckyp HebrideSi 33; France^ 335 ; 
gipsreap a^Sp 344; among HebrewSr 
3 lS, 3 jB; IFH^dn, 23s = India, 
234^ 243-7 j Kcfitp 245 : The Lifi- 
iTig of the Bride, by W. Croofcep 
22S* 23 fi- 5 i: Manehus, zjSp 1441 
marriage asaodated wilh stones^ 
3 j 4 - 7 i DMiTiage W captorcp 233-4^ 
339: Crawk/i TA£ Afysiif J^ex, 
a 4 f/ A/urrii^ 

tevlettw^ SOS-91 Nnrthnniht rland* 
xaj'ji; |x>t)‘andTT and pqlyjpi.oif+ 
445 ; PriLHimp 44 ^; Punjahp 27^-^X 
le-maTTiagc after firM bir^, and 
alter twenty binhs, Khatrk, 279 • 
Sentland, 242 ; Sbiah ^faholneflaoS| 
44^: idx liLi^ rnnett of Weddingp 
Jst. Briavera* 171? swayamvoia, Ot 
eh>»«flg of hml^adip 445 1 lem- 
pomry marrlagesL, SMab Mahome¬ 
tans^ &c.p 446; Torres Straits, X03 ; 
Transyhimta, 244 ; Turkey, 24S i 
wniihirep 241 ; ^'ofkriiire, 235 
Mamogc fcoBt in dream rigfi of oeath* 
Hehiido^ 31 

Marrisp Solochl tribCp 266 
Mariih Cibhoq - witchcraft al, 39 r 
Morah imdbw t os remedy, KcmiEl 
Vflllejv ^ 

McUtJn* W,p Cobljns in the fste of 
Man, 

Mamnga tribe : fdk-soogt 41 g 
Mirwiiis; matthge cmlonis., 246-7 
Mary rivCrp rw Kabi tribe 
Marvp Viigin+ He YErgin Mary 
Moses ; Bcnin^ 44D 
Masts: knife in hringa wind^ He¬ 
brides, 33 

MAlA, jnialipai ^dess, first born 
Edn sacrificed to, Mdn, 63 
Malootu tSajnoa): rights of mt of 
bunily to man’s prcipcftyf 
Moli-aiiakp Malay drEtroDT 135 
MatHajd^y* if* Modicr-ri^t 
Mathura* shrines at| 303 
MattEmeie doss, w UrahiifinA tribe 
Stay: (trf */« May thiy) ; agricub 
tiizr lucky in &rsl 16 days, Fle- 
bridcE, 40^11 Pemhera procesakaip 
Kandy, 77.9 

May Day; Ikhone bannock^ cheese. 
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■nd fire, Hehrfdet, 41 e fltelcoo 
fames, HebHdcsp 40; iia 
Ilf bridi£^ 38; the ^ ydla*'bdLiiWj 
ilcljfidf&p 4D 
Mftyop jw Knock 

wslli yew ALuvJ 

iilkqdi^ 96 

MAuri, Bttlochi tribCi 359 
Mdls; IcaTim not reliinuM! to 
dit^, Helmaa, 33 
Mcsdlen, d]iDk& for a« in^ Tnuii- 
vu^T ^1-2 

Mcolhp f*t aadTaia. 

Medical roVkIonc : (j«r a/itf ChnrniH 

and spelli): 

and tnjawies — 

jiguft JSa; bad 74 S blood- 
pouoningr 73-4 ; bronchillSf xSj ; 
bnwif 74! bunij and icalda, 56; 
cMst 173 ; CttajmuaiviEisj 71 ; 
tATubc» l^m ^pikiB^v S^'n tiy^ 
iipeUjL, 56 1 eyesp pom in^ 57.B ; 
fevcft 73 p ^ncrin^p 420; in- 
ii^EOed ifddfr, 56 ; intexnaJ 
tftjubles, 17J ; jfliWdhGC, ifil ; 
inadncsip 9^; mcoslcsp 71-j j of 
Cow,jc6;of pncEunaniap 

TDp I Bl; zoiaL^^p^j TOp rheniQ- 
eil^p iSl^^ 41a;mr^rniiiit 5dl 
mUiMpmc, 75 ? sprruiifip 74 ; iwSh^ 
ache, tSi;, typludd 
Ei!cen,7|'4; waiijp4acjs^-h«ipiiig. 
fdiigh, 172p413: wDundB, jL.^i 
■naong ttebrewa> 213 p kune ^oda of 
hfalinCF I 

Ufolitkl-' —ll3escm:fonlciii, l3l-3 J 
Ccylonp 79 F HB^bndp iKlGtr- 
many, ^ f Hi^^ndcSp f 6-£ ; Hol¬ 
land, 73 s Keniwft Valtn 4Jo-3 p 
L incidntKire. fSj t Xjocnkraicrtidj 
75; LoEidisn, 73-41 Oban, 74 t 
St. Biidvel'^tp 17^-3; Shropdiirep 
74-5 ; TBUwailt 7^1; 
nituff drf iVIned^ haw to iind, He- 
bridfifi, 57s 

black fowl dntopen mk] 
applied td chesty ti 3 ; cabbage 
ic^ i3i ; cakes sumiped with 
yew dlci, 96 s cat faf, l8l ; cnw 
duCKp 73 ' 4 p i 8 i i Md loc 
iUKiLi> cuEting, 1S2; isooi Friday 
«ke*^ t73 i Coqd Frito W, 
433; B*Mti inaertiofl of chiid 
antOp moemTontcin, ]8l ^ gQal\ 
dnngp 71-a I gFoen decoction^ 73» 
green polntp 70; horeho^nd^ 4^^ 
dang* 70^ 73 ; licking allcf 


licking otier livefp S^t marsh 
miilbw |»4ilticeii 43D; meal, 
raw, 71 s medkinea milled to- 
geihcT mr for different dkeoKs^ 

73p ^^3 ^ potato, iSs ^ ihecp 

doiigp 75; sheepskin, [S3 1 
spitOc* steam from cnfcli, 

430; ta^y-teap 430; orine, 71 ; 
watca trickling over ^cklcp 57 ^ 
watef fnim Bofrow WfHp 1^3 s 
water taken from rivor at dunrue» 
79t white lily root ointment, 430; 
wood sage, 420; wotmwoodh 7* ^ 
wounds not toached with finget Of 

ihiuubp 1 leljfidrs, 31 
3teci|f^ t’4 pS AH 3 S^ 33 S^p 337 40 

3tekr^t^re^a/jd Hanipur; <mi^ KechT; 
Halochi tribci in^ 357 | caima 
s6s-6 

MeloiieiU r {m Banks ulnmU % 
Fiji uknds ^ Ufn; and Sew 
Caiedonia); crocodiles as Idnsmett p 
inlfoenlial man layi mboO, 
p place Doreci gisieii to 
nupmn gmupa, ^jp 391; saoJ 
359 i tendency to femade 
dewentp 351 

dlMViTiil i:rni!^T^4v< iv f^ ju 

5iemben deceased!, 1,5, 37^ 
Metnlsen elecledip J, 3^ lt3'4t 
^temberf fcskoed, t, V 113-4, 335 
M ending cloiKes, CMhea 
Mercia: «aiaEs in AWv 
314-6 

Metals in folklore^ rw Brass t IfMi 
diofSilvai 
Mesico: 

:^£re^4rilt or fliDtstonc 
wmbol asf Notth, 89 ; the cod 
TcacaElipocAi 

—nagusJs^ 349 

^Ibckiieip i1h 2 Aicluifigch to destroy 
Ckig and 139 

Mkhodmai i bonnocka on, Hebrides 
44-5 i fcsijiid, Hebrides 45 ; tn 
sayuigp Kenavet Valley, 433 ; wild 
arrota given On, Hchddta, 44 

Mian^onesta, re# Bonabe 

Midddbttig (TiimsTOiiJl; teftal 
dmwyi calfB for, 7* 

M^lcseas, iw Loodon 
MidSr^ of Bri Leith* huibaikd of 
Etaan* 32B 

MldEflfadaz (fKf aiw itneke namri ^ 
' Hfliiic' ctttiomsp ±40 

hMlothian, ler Edlnbargh; ajtd 
DuddiisgiiDn Li^ 
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Midittiniinier £ve; sowfrtfr hempsec^ 
ip chiirfhyafd fot Jome diviuttliuDp 
KcEUCt Vllll^» 432 
Midwiattr : a ''dead** PiPPthj llcb- 
fidjes^ 40 ; iH> iadlgo ilyieiag alp 

Mkbn : Dada^ biiliopdfp 214 
Milks ; hrUJe ftajieLi in bosbcE of^ 
Bcmib, Of wallu m-iT baskcla 
uf, N, InoS, %\4 

MiliiSp Fk HrJiday Glcaiungs^ 

[I. Shitkpjilt.irei 4^-30^ Laiyion 
FoJk-tClymdcGyi ^ 01-4 
Milya-uppa iribei belkb 
5 tiaco«Hcs not in iJiimitii-v sime, jSj 
Min^byi shAtm in> 

MinjKuoja uibfr r gfdlip niJtifiS, 3SS 
Minapur £ fdk lalCp ^5-6 
MUl klo«: rim Dcrt Ini^p 315 
Modem Cemmerdai A&pccl of an 
Ancknt SupentitioQ, llic, by E. 
Lovett, 337 , 340-7 
Mohamnied = J^uohU cImip descent 
froEn unde ot, 2^6 

Male: run-roQt fiverta jheunmtiwn, 
St- Briaverap [73 ; once a fine lady. 
Kennel VaUcyp 42s 
^Tukcoa bean; tbe Uni of )[aiy, 
Hcbildefi, 39 

Monday : (w aha Euler ^fnaday^; 
cdl »|MFitOT pi^iongfcdcini. MaJayri^ 
148; hm m i^uarter, for casting 
/fiiii Ficbttdes, 47; ilit wilb lamb 
Jlcbridesp 42 i saying!!^ Heb* 
rides* 41untucky day eo begin 
on, Itebddesp 41 ; wmld entU 
nn, Hebrides^ 41 

.\Ianl£fy:n 3 i 3 nkflyvdani 5 c^ Malay'*, IjS; 
iponkei'-son^i MaJay Ikniitr, [611 
dllBge"*obrvquett 385 : wonhip of 
monkey-god, N-W* India, iSS^ 
^tn^mcHJibjdiire,. asr Whiiebncmk 
^looni ccremmy after hfrtb during 
eclipse nf, Gt^rdojtpWi 66ci^or 
of living bdngtu DicycH irihc* 
18 ; MadjniT - madjtiit regulates 
lide* by, LairaltLa tribe, t£ i 
neufj oererrHray ftM, Hebrideip 
33 j tiEW, FerJicm ImlivAl fijtcd 
by, KalHiy^ 77-9 i Ngunlo-warrimi 
vrhn b^sutne ibe incMn„ Q Aus- 
imbAn li^end, 406^7 ; wofildp of, 

at8, 441 

^romdandiE, devBi Codcffl, ^ 77 ^ 
:^fommoonk rive creator, Dieysfc 
tdhe, JS, 355^ ^ crtaturt, 403-4P 
517 


fifitrfm, A rmdmA 

iffJa £f^iJk ^rw /hfm Aft^- 

m/ Z>«r^f 4 p i»y Miss I- Woteffl, 
revLciietl, 222-j 

MtHpeth: Sr. RoberE of NcwtninsEcr, 

317 

RIoih : Ad omeni Heln-[deHT 5^ 
Muibering Sunday, EOjp 174 
Mo|bCf-in-lawp taboo of, 209 
HoEber^ii^t t aiiKHi|| AudEmUan 
tribes, 317^ 351: dbeused, 207, 
443; dojvivais in tribes now 
inhcrilir^ Eolem m male line, 

blounlidnsp AhneE mDanbunsi atfd 
Tlrieb Mir 

Mount FrcelingK ler Dkycno tribe 
Mount Olivet^ OUf ct, Monnt 

Mount RemArkahle, stt t>oo» tribe 
Mourning cuAtoois, fiv l^eatb and 
funenJ enxtumi and belMi 
Mouse i cal Creaied EO proicct 
LacLTUi ham^. OUEcr 34 ; 

as IcHcin, New Caledufom^ 353; 
villw pabrlquci, 3S5-6 

name for diltd with 
japco^ly hcailp 6S 

Mule E vHEagS iondquet* 383 
Mummerv. rrr ChriAmu 

Mumming'Flay and other Vestlgei of 
Eolk^Diania In the Brlrikb Ijdes, 
The, by T. F. Ordishk 296-7 
Mnngcfia tribe; fear of supet^ 
natiuiLl bongs und dead, 19 
Munster i (jfi^ a/sa Curl:) ^ folktales, 
aoo 

MunaL 3 fuia^ set Mooramcom 
Murder: ewp*e bleeds if tondwd bj^ 
murderer. Kennel Valley* 422; 
memorial itono bleeds if pin stuck 
tldaveFo, tyi ; wengiki fOTp 
Bainches, 37] 

Muimin,. charm to averts liebridcs^ 

41 

Murray islancLi; IfEuldDii*s 

//unieri^ iFAi/e^ hhJ StTiftatt 

revkwed, 101-3 

lE^ufriag triba: Dammnlun a b-ime 
|Ct«S^ 

: muioea] instniments^ Balocbi^ 
253-4, Indian, 354 
Alusi^uakie beadvriark^ 25^6 
Musrtf Exodus from^ and not front 

Egyptj 2t9 

Mysterioos Lake tribe: group ruimcip 
ir^fp. TJktr a Sfmfy a/ /Vi'wjir 
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twZre hf £+ Crawky, 

leticwfd, 23+. 141 

C 4 i^w%y^/w, by J. F, Heiiiiiltfc 

i«Y]«^'cdp 44 t-a 

MytJii Ciwreoi m thr S^ra Dwrtp 

hy liV» if. H. Kii^j aSLt-S 

htfttiriCp tJlioisscd by A, Nu tt^ 

h 7 


>!a|riuit Dtit tiue C Anienai« 

349-50..^, 37 £»t 39 J^ ^ ^ 

Nshin: ntci aAcr ^tnkhflJ birtbp 67 
tiihuM *r tiir^ly^iimrried musi ndit 
iQrucb ^cHiod, 243 

finijpr: cut md buried felt 
Eo<ltlucbep BloefufufitciQp 1M2; 
fftseu frcnn wyt« 9|tpi oUt liebridcx, 
5^; idjcmCTti po««ri(Hi Ly entry 
unclcTi JnpsLfl^ 149 

NaUi, tfit ^ dll and bflricd for tucrtb^ 
H^Cp BbMtti^ieiD, 1&3 E cut 
under tub Utt lU core Jbr toolh- 
ftchcn Sl Srtavcl'Siii 173 
Nftirnsblre, i& Cawtlw 
NaenbMi.: miirnage riief» 245 
If nines T ctremony of na4nSni,% 
SwuTFflic, 437^; nol dbelwedp 
lecuud n&me in refen-'c, India^ 
307 s pcTSrrud nidclMinci HI tiri^D 
of lotcmiinii 3 S 3 -g| of ^une 
bumun ijroups, fliiiiofi Ticm atefc- 
OHjnesp ^2-93 . _ , , . 

Xunganbcirnip cfcalof of ftm ol*ck~ 
tfUtuTK lATftilcia liibtT iS 
Napiei: cburaiHt 342 i »l«m of 1343 
iWiDid by tuir«op. tiS 
KbTp Baiochi muscol LDstrunvRit^ 234 
Nardoa B«d*t C- 407^ 4 * 5 - 


Nciimau cteck^ ifl iVontuincimi uni 
UTnhaniU legend, 414 
Kai^woI^;, mecEing-pUce in Dicytri 
k^dp 406 
Kalalp Boct 

Naliia, pricllH cf» itare io Fcrahcra 
ftitiv^p Kandyi 77 9 
Nativity^ Thi:, 319 
Namritoi, 315 

Nebra&lcA, juy Onuihu 1 ndlims 
KeerofnancTj Mn|^ 
lindlii: duLrm lot prirck ^oin^ Heb- 
33 ; used in riiiidadan, 
Fem^Jg^ 143 

Nellnre: firiMruUdin;, 90 


N^glui, king of birdfp IrebLnd^ 329 
Nephew, ri|'htH ofp Kt Uncle, 
U^aEcmul 

Nestle s fhyirtEMboulp Hebridea^ 39 
Newbo/y : wiicbcnifi n»f, 435 
Nuvr dklcdcmla. t injuty to totcin 
moumodp 353> if by nttiici pun- 
iibedr 35^'3» if % oth«i nnt 
datk^cr to awncr, 359 i namei of 
Tclullotuhip^p 353 

New CuitbAit C&rni^ 337; coltec- 
tkiti of fulklore, jix-i: food 
lupply needs ma^PM nid, 394 ; 
irfadd^^a NioJ 

ami Brm/i rcviewcrip 

lOJ-3 

KewiMd* {Clkrtic.h wificiicruft ai^ 

176 

Newmimler {Morpeih) : Su kobert^ 

tiy 

Newnham Murren: wilch takes 
shape of white cai* 2S9-90 
Kow|hnt {Salop) I guiscEij loy 1 
pben rhymesp 391^3 

New Soitlh Walea ; {ji5tf a/itf Duh- 

kun>y tribe; Ibarkcl Cchwc-mI 
tribe; Htmter rivets Guydef 
nv&t: timi kniDlkmlJ ; motacr- 
rl^t In tribei> 317 
New 3*eaf'i Candler Hebrides* 46 
New Vear^i Day: ^islfootp Si- 
Br(aveL% 174: of apple &c. 

Qtn, Se. BrIaveIX 174; ^lifting' 
cuilom^ Wesimorelind, 247 ; old^ 
holly bural on^ Si, BriavcIX 174 ■' 
Ttew pin diDpped la waicrr isti* 
BdavfVt, 174 i wind dn^ maca for 
ypitp HebridQr 4^ 

New Yeoria Eve : In I[ehridc% 45- 
£; Hti^inany origiaaliy oO 
Chrifetnuks Evep 43; knllrigbl 
StoneSi drink^ 292; HTajihi of 
those to die seen in cbiwchyard^ Sl 

BrmveFsp 174 
New Zealand, ue Mooria 
NcEoch^Kbushla : spring caused by 
Tbilochi taints 261 

NguiEcKwanina who IjccMne the 

moon* Cenuol Austmlkn tegend+ 
406-7 

Nguabana tribe = legend, 4I t 
KgaIJkni> 3 |luu■^^^a^u and Ngalani- 
MaralycR A Lecend of the Diefl 
Tribe* 414-7 
I NtcklUuncs, u/ Namei 
N^ct Dctta^ let Ajog 
Nig^tfl!Uanc}% ui Magic 
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NiBCTcli* 2f8 j - 

Norrolt. j« Bawbuip:h; Kjnjfs Lynn; 
Nyfwsdi J WpipoilE ; ofv/WcHs 

Nctdfclii Australtsn ddiy, J 5 S 
N-onnwit^t Kfluen ; afrtt St+ Oair 

Ncifth : (ire-dnl! Of rSinlsiCBW symbol 
&!^co, fig ^ 

XortS Amciic* : (id b/« OmiuLi; 
Eakcu^o t Gimtcmiilai i M^yuco : 
United Stiii»; atfd WcH Indies); 
tiDinieft of soane toiem i^oupt oifi 
nieltnwncs, 3;&3f-9l : HfrfA-vreit, 
myths of origin <u toEemidini 35 5 ■ 

1 otcffls not inaymjtions of ^idsi 3 S 4 
NortbArcat : go 

North Pok 2 polar point thf tmoiiiy 
Slaicci, 

Kqrthnnihcrland, Alnwick; B™- 
bmijh f Bolfo^ t CbfllhilJ; Co- 
quel ; Embleion v Farne tsland i 
Pofdj Hexham ^ Holy Island i 
IldcTEon s Morpeth : Ncwministcf ; 
Hothbury; Tynemouth: mwfWdl- 
tinchoLm 

Nofth^rnnbriil! »ints in Afew 

N\irth Wol Provinces, Jtf Bennres J 
KhoTwirs; Mnjwnils t Mirw-pen; 
amf i^hlhaqiiir 

Noffwlch t Sl Walilwi of BawlaiT^jh, 
316 ; St+WillmnJ, 3 iy^ 

Nose: OtWGl from itdiing «» lic- 
tddesi ^ 

A'iiler j 7 w fAr cjT Sf^- 

WfAr«p 

by W- vv. Eladcn^ Mvlcwed, J06-7 

AWrJ lAt Tegai! firtadkt Di 
l)y Dr. Swkfii, nf^iewed. 


327-JO 

A'rtst ediU hy C. 

llortiEnuji, rericwnSt 513-7 

November^ AU 
SmU' Day; St' Andrews' 
Eve 

Ninei in eltwm aphttfil wbiMplcyfi 

couobp Sl BdavelV 
Numbm in folklwc; (fff n/fff Mwc&r 

tjeneUi ATHA^^rr, jrit-A oj EAghtl; 
tna^t frqnarefi m Eastern channs, 
igo J odd oumhcf of mmm in di- 
vintfig tod* Malftys ^45 
Nnnrffy rhymies: Cnina, lOO^ i 
Heljtidcs j3 I Sh iSriaffl t, ly? 
Norscry laJcJi, *« FolkklH 
Nidi* A 5 foomnie to Mme Folk¬ 
lore frt>m the Hebrides* 4 *; His- 
loiy* Tfiidiiionp and Historic Myth^ 


$4-7 s rti'icws DtHtin’f Cptiiri 
€t Lcj^nAiS rf*/r/an^* t^aiti dti 
3*0-1 I Grei^-^s 

/a»i IJJ-S I Thur- 

ncystn’'s S 0 X^» e«r <i^/fn 

/fiawifj irfrli: abort twlice by, 
HalFs AVh^/& nfp Ell 

Nyarofii;^ not true toicms, Sarawak, 
34^SOk f 376 


Dak-ueti appearance of Madoimam, 
Tiiscany, gchl; saying of,. Outer 
Hebrides, 34 

Ofltbs ■ (r*f n/w ImptecmonsJ; 

among Bolochef* 264^5 
ObAtl: ww dung applied to wonrld. 


T4 

October^ iff Hauowc cn 
Ddawara i bimal ciuAom, a7&-7 
|j 7 ftti 4 

Odysseus isagrup 1 bed of Odysseus, 
443 T fifibE wilh Telc^nua, 44S 
Ofa*s tlykc* called Ocril's Dyke, 
St. Briavel\ :7i 

Old Twelfth Nkght : ffti^ ialwids, 
JS5 

Olivet, Mount, AnudiriFt slain oHi 
lag ^ 

Oruahjk Indians: loteraum* 307^ 
Omru, hell of Lflirakb tribe* ifi 
Omens : from animahi, llebridci, J 4 + 
4firgp 52. Bx. Briavert* 171 : 
applc-trte hkwraing out of season, 
Kcnnct Valley, 4231 from bitiK 
Balocbe^ 264, Hebrides* 36, 4 ^ 
52, Sl Briaverj, lyi-a J ftom 
birth* Punjab, 64$ freun dreamit 
Hebrides;* Si- 3 ; 

Hebrides, 33* W: fmm insects, 
Hebrides, 50* St. BnaverJi* 171 . 
frnm Uehii^ of parts of tHHlyi Hcb- 
ridOf go; frriCT snceiii;^, Hebrides, 
501 from Kiwer missir^ *' kndi'* 
KcEinel Valiey, 453; from ipob m 
nail or loQlh, Hebrides, from 
wind^ New Yeayr'* Day, Hebrides, 
40 j c?f dcalb, Hebrides, 34, 36, 
4S-g, SI* Kemnet Valley t 4^3* 
Punjab, d 4 T Sl EdaveriJ^ ^ 7 ^-^ I 
fuiuie stale of dead, St. Eriawi'^St 
172 t of Ikunting, Dolocbcs, 264 t 
of journey, Baloehcs, 3164 t of maJ- 
itagc, Sl Bruv-d's, tJi 1 of re- 
awery of ^ck, HebdileSf 49 « uf 
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Hcbn^l^ 33; of stiangci^A 
ctimingj Sth i^i 

Ootisiii: '^ eiMew ol ookuwt” viikfic 
iiobdqw;^ A^nlofnt 354 
0 |^{r j KfAn^'s TM (M/ ^ 

hm*gy an 4 fy wJhmt 

vkweiJ* 

Opo&£uniT aj bdu^ oaoKi W. Aio- 
tralii, 

Omugc ^vitt Colacyp Bloetnron^ 

tcin ; andBoes: 

Oiiions : w^dtag Z42 

Qnicalf z Bcuidairif 163 ; MaJajn^ [j6, 

Ondiinj T- F-i M.iiniiiiii^.T^y 

j}j>d oftbEf V'ciiii^s of Folk-Piruua 
tn ibc Britifb Mcfi 296^7 
Ofidu iof the Womft mid EapLri, a. 

Wcmitw^m LOTndj 4^9 
Or^ of Totem Nlmcs and Beliefs, 
The, hy A- LatJ«t 339 p 347-91 
Oiief ; Iiiret pewer of Curing 

hurni Ac* Hehnde^ 56; malep 
cftckwitedp Hetmdes, JS s “ Otlrt 
4fKit "on tiaman body, HebtidEfi^6i 
ballad of^ 196-7 
Ooilh, S* Mjuhaia 

hoUad of the^ 191-3 
OrtflooWng, i« Brnl Eye 
0*t ; a ditighteft Kewiet 

V[ine>'H 4^1 T death otnen^ SL 
Briive^'a, 172 

Q^fonl: St, FrMesffSdaT **4 
QtdbrdBlure + Biirfoii i CharP 

bury K Chlppuic^Nonon 1 OiUuFFt; 
Ddiehcater i LhiCkVington s En- 

sto4ie; Headingtob j HwrStonea ; 
Kiftlingiton ^ licblonc; Umi; 

Compton; Kewnham Murren ; 
Oxford; Rolldfihi Stonoi ; SaSfoid i 
Stanton H^rocnrl; Slaaton Su 
John; Steeple Baitom; Tetawonh ; 
oHd^ WlflCT) i Stray fJotes on Oi> 
fbrdMhSre F^tofc, by V- Mjuinanp^ 
j 14, 2SS-9S 


Pace Ttebrides, ^ 

Paint, fiweflp m ca^ fcr aSImcniB^, 
TtaniMwl, 70 

Pelerine ■ iJ« Bethsalda; Gaper- 

naum | Cnnoealm : llebrOc i arrd 
Olivet, Mcrtrnt) ; in EitfT£(ap>ifdfil 
3 lS; PahMl'a 7 %r £ari^ 
Ilufdry i/ Syria OMd Paiestimt 
reHeweil 443-3 

Palm 1 ^J« a£w AreeB palm ; and 


Cboq-imt palmH bbdHs fr™ 
leaf ri!» used in divinaiKm^ 
Penaitg, 143^4; £»! Elnrved In 
bfanc^ of, "long; ja-jy*" Niger 
dcltih 

Palm Sunday % ** Flnwering Synday " 
Si. Bria^^^s^ 174-^ X HebndH, 3^1 
40; paoc on, Eiebiidei^ 40 

Palm-a’inc^ chaim used Ln eioIledling> 
Malays, 163 

rampblGls presented la Folk-Lote 
Soadyj jw Books 

Fancakca: on Soft Tyodayr St- 
BfEav-el'a^ t74 

I’amh, in Wenl^guni and Umbynna 

lewntl. 413-4 

Pandut flope# Lake 

Pajpm read nt dkcctingi of Folk^LiJfc 

Sodrty, I, 3, 6,33-5, 113-5, 315-6. 

, 33srt 339^40 

I’apuaris : oollcctioti of folklore ftomi 

311 

Pajudise, 2lit 


I^mclise CKconct VoJli^}: foUdore 
honif 4[d^30 

I'aiis; ajitti]ilogical, prophecies a^ 
eiib^ to, 135 

Piorati, eOEIAort of Siva* In IntUop 
folkt^^ JSo 

Pasamer, The, aiS^ 339 
Paiani ] skulls feed on ecpdI* |;|l 
Palrick* Sailil^ Md St. Patrick 
Paldai, iq!tuil,l|;(nx gpddesa i prl^b i>f 
share In Pefahefa fcitival, Kandyi. 


Fcaeock; defivaiion of Hebrew term, 
219 


PeacfKki E.» Boer Folk-Medicfnc 
and tome Piuiillch, uSs-i;: Pimis 

in Witdbcmft, 431 

Porocki Miss M-i The Calcnig or 
Gift* 302-3 

PoLi, hundng i najriei!- aunwiie si 
HahoweViii Ilcbiidos^ ^ j in 
Core for Inflaiaed uddeia, ffebiides, 


Pie«4wc£p* a* viBige solaiquot* tSd 

Peleactf pet ted preeufsoa of f>v^l 
JfSiit Ot polong^ Msdai-S, itjo-r, 

r. 

routckg : divination, I43-4 
pcploifr : speedy growth of traditioB, 

107 

Pmhetm proeeasion^ Kandy, 77-9 
IVrttfc 5 niagie at, 136- 
Persia* aiS £ aiim Mekrftii; and 
Sutan) s P^itei^i S^Ara^ AW- 
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ifm revttweSp 4 + 3‘7 ; tiimqwMie 119 
ainuUrt. 3421 

f^otK tradden on by bride» tnilk, 

V&l\t: and im^rtufp ^[Akjfi. 

* Slime* rSle, Brjitiei c&untif^ 
M7-S. ait. *i4. 3 ^- 7 * 141. 24i. 

aSl 

: in Batvchi {men, 274 
rhiluiii^ £iS 
F^anid^P 11$ 

?jE:(«T^l7U^ i dun^ in mcdi^ 

dnt, 71-2 

Pl^: boa/fr iuik m chomir TUiik, 
337; iMirbl oTc^ loei upwAjfk, flop 
disnfie in utliet pi£V BnnVciV 
Z72; in ^ne itirniillii-p liclKldef, 
f6 ^ in lin^icp UnAjlna^linCp 1 
Lvcf,. EUviiuLiiol! ffooiap Tuim 
SlnuKi lot p of Qunpbcll 

connSjigj iubfiil^ 49 j $nbtdls 

windn Su 172; TfiMj 

ctuimed m ciicmy of the ricci 
Matay Fesiin., i6q, name 310 
r^con: ii totcnii New Cat^fociiit 
353 ; vDlmge 3^4 

Pin^pped In waUt^ New Ycat^» 
DaypSl. Br]a\'d*l^ 174 
Pipiil tree : favodiile iibude of bhitlit 
2S3 s gnd MjuJil Sanu liva under, 
PongiJp 77; u omen in ^hmt 
%X 0 jyt Bengal, 2S2-3 
I^tklLll ami Kap^llp n Legend of Ihe 
UtalTunrvfl Tnbe, 413-J 
PitdJei counltyi in Wnnkangmia and 
UoInmnA kg^dp 414 
Place naruef giinta lo human croopSp 
Af rtam fda, Siun^t 39^ 

oc Individui^ AnmiUt 3f 3 
place rhymes: Elcrbysfii|e+ 5*J» 
Long Complon, 2^31 Sh Briaedi ^ 
177 ;: Shropshirtp 3OI-J 
rUgue, QEiied by pbukelaiy 
cnnjaoitJcin&p 125 

Planetary conjunctions, pfophedet 
fpMii* 115-34 

Fidjiij in fnikiore s Beid leaf ; 

Bramble : CaMi^ -, Ckne-go^; 
OuTDtf wild; DOckcii; Ctr^er' 
pUnt: ilcifchound; Knivn; Uchuit; 
Mdara cane; Mandrake t Alaxih 
mallow ; ^iulietoe ; Ncnk ; KatUm 
cane s Kecd : RoWmajy; Sham^ 
Kick: Txnsyt TKtilkj Mnc i 

Wood sag^e t ijud Vam>w) 1 immei 
ofp u hnrn^n THektifimcip 3^2-93:1 


in Viv^ cociciyp 34S^p 
354toterDi i€i Tntcniiim 
Plnughil^g oaitoniM and belief: 
□lough Mote and swerd dancctip 

Bridge^ Jtn 

Piieum{:inia, aim fetp Biocmfoaidni 
1 ^2, Englandf iSZp Kniger^dotpi 


Pmi.hikp three jiumssive iHcihji, bdieft 
aboeL Punjab, zSo 
Pnbr-M^t worthipv 441 
F^lecal I kluiEat apiiil appears aSp 
Kedah^[50 

Puler North^^ sa North Pole 
PnloFI^. evil apititp hlalaj^p 147-511 
1S7-S 

Foiter^iiitcnip Malay. 135 
Polyncfiia t a/m Cook s |.\lajids t 
Samva islanda^infli/Society LiLiiidfl>| 
'"trade " shell discs, 3^ 
Pol^hemus, Prof. AmcrslWnV theory 

a»nt^ 232 

Pnngul: dried grass fe^iooned from 
ir^ 77: Miuln Stunt worfhipiiedi, 
77 ; rice hari-csl cvislomis 77 
poetunak, Maky btnh deTnon« 135 

Stwfm iw and 

rcviewedt a2:j-4, 

IVrl Darwinp jw Larrakia iri&t 
Perl Klin : %pLni of unbaplEsedp 
fi 6-7 

Pcr»e&dnn t among Malays, 14^54 
Potato: aa dUie for eaiachicp BEocm' 
idnlcini, iSz 


PotaiD : iriTbge sobriquet, 3 S 5 
Potcheratmom : green point as cure 
for ailiDeutsv 70 


Piairie chicken : grmip name^ Man- 
dans* 390 

prcgTuuKy+ Birth cnMomj and 
beliefs 

Preqrlinit* elcedofn qf^ 4 

Prfcddefltiat Address* by E, W. Bra^ 
bruokt 4- i^-zS 

Pdcit: in drmni? manliig ofp Ilc- 
bridei^ jr 

Pr^he^ : ailrologicalp LettLT of 
Toledo t in dreartu, 21-2, Ptis 
bridea^_ 51-2, Tara, 32®; durit^ 
posscsfiiunp Malays^ 153^4 

Piroverbs : Hebrides^ 30. 34-5^ 
40-2p 52-3 i, Kcnnct vaJley+ 4^3 5 
Puniiibp 279 ; HounianiBj Jti-zi 
Sl fedftvers, 174^S 

Hrussk t tpjuriw cusLams, 446 

I>toajii«Ur revk^'cdi 209-11 
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rt;inniciE> ■ E*®*! omeiii Hebridcst 49 
ru}j«riyfftes: ^rlM»pc7idcd in 
140 ? Toitcs ^LniitA, loj 
FiihlimkciN of FaTk-Lort Sad^y, 
7 -». 

Ptdi Kija Of the Tiprr PillM, ^fJUth 
Int^tan folktnict 7^J 
Fuilrcfljiiid]: cow dimff poulikc, 741 
£h«p d\m^ as rcPH^i 75 

Pa nariE ‘ Hot ifl pHniltivc ItOiE of 

aodctyi jSj ? tOtCinUni aoK ob- 
acTTCdp 37a 

Pimiab; (fc£M AcnritSlf J Ucia 
CWi Khaji i ; Gor- 

dasour; Hoshkr^r; jAmpnr ; 
J^lum I Kan^nf fOutUl] l Kajur; 
Khatrb i Kuk ^ Momriarprli; 
Nabani Kijinpur; RoblAk} ; 
cKikl hum aJtcf ihitc of olhet lei 
tiiiludcy, £4^7 s c%hlh citild un- 
kcky^^i pcitborn btSicCi abovitj 
Ihiiti biKii con^ 
cqacioT] uTiJucl£y+ ^ t tttliefe 

abaatt 179 

Putncyp folk-etymolofij ow ao3-4 


Qvctnahnd : (/ff jisc fel>Tui€lo ri’^e*: 
CaM river; Fiasd^s kknd; Koom- 
bokkaburrm tribe; irihs; 

asd Thonwon river); Haddcm'# 

/frmt rtviewedt IQI-3 ; 
corpse sarti^ndcd Ly dost to delect 
loicin of Hlayer. 

’V1eioris+ dciiih of, 37 
^«tia t fbllcieles fi™, 333 
^ickcfi, i« Hawthorn 


Kabblt; wiich iii» Si- Brinv^^Si 175 
Rjfi trees, Batoebe? anrl India, 26^ 
Ratn: channs for* TcHra Stfaits«, 
103; dliecricc of in Delude, 
Hebridei, +2: exermve, ttcipprt 
hy Etttbom childicn+ Indkp 6j j 
nttieRA of^ Sb 1711 

Mayers to iJansihle bdnp kt, 
feirm &C. tribes^ 191 rain-niaktivg, 
t>i«yeri tribcp 4 ^^ » 

Roint^w I fhjnrea abentt ilcklilea^ 

-*33 

Rijanpurt fq^tiiles fttun^ 35J 
Raiatcja^ : Ctiber and fOR %Jit foff 
property. 44? ^ 

fUl t cal czEflied to |ifoiect Laxarus 
hnmt HefaridcSt 34 f daiirmed as 


oDcnay of rice^ Malay Fentn-j 
Hvea pgrwer to trysipoGiE, 

Ilebridlaif 565 rillaj^e swmqBcE. 

KAtion CAne : dirinin^ rod from* 
.srala^'Si z|S~^ 

Raven : bAd ameifi llcbririrs, 4^ 1 
krtdws wherenlwtiif Oiflost, if deadk 
Hebridav^ 3$ t in m'Ingk liobrides, 
JO; sent to dying CfucboUiTir J 5 -ti 

Rcadino : wilobdraJt near» 426 

KccofdiEig angel.: of LaiVakEa Uibci 
IS 

Rad: bride coverril with, Khond^f» 


743, utfi on red chaifi, ^randiuSk 
3441 definite names for» ToiTOi 
StraiUf 1 dress in dmn jilgn 

of angefi Hehridd* 51 : hort4f 
omen of ftolbt ftcbridcai, 49! waiii- 
clolh Worn in worihip rif Banuminr 
X. W. ItHikp lU 
Red sniirtilli, m Ant 
Red ocbnr llir bicpod of the Mnra-^ 
mums, I>Ie^ieTi irflH:, 417 
Reed t not used ftie thAtchln£> 
Hebrides, 31-2 

Rdncaniatioii bchH^ r ArunlU, 3 ^ 3 ^ 
3561 3^1 i HniOflii 35£i India, 
2^: Thlinkct, 3SS-£ 

Reb^on t wnonc Amnlu^ IM S t 
l?^innin^ of* discussed by E, W. 
Brmbroc 4 i;, i £; rsol ^cceprion to 
gcneml Idw of poorest And cmi* 
tJnuityi 13-4 I l^ng^s MaJkiftg ^ 
AW^n di^twed, 16-23 ? C- 

XjetoniTKsu'i- vicWA on^ IICM 1 in 
relation lO iStronomyi 441-a ; in 

Tcblian tn J- F^nucFi 

TiewA oPi 14-^315.323+ hi rcla- 
Lttm to toicniim, 354-S 
Ke-marriag^ blamafie customs 

and bdiefa 

FUnal dfoiuyu cure for# Middcbrntg 
(Trww-). 70 
Report of Council S-i t 
Reptifes m folklore, U€ Frog; Smdcci 
afof Toad 

Ri-H«!«,, 9 e.|t«, 3 gj^ 34 , 314-3^, 4 JJ- 
4S 

RhciLii^tkm: curci for, Bhiemfonleiti.. 
i5i-2, Kcnt>et Valley, 4201 jne- 
ventive for, Sb Brustrft, 173 
Riiymcs t (ret ainf Gouotiog-Out 
ravTii& I Fo^k-soTM 1 Kurjcry 
Thvmcs: Place rhytties; and 

Riddles) ; Hebridci. JO. 33 1 39 # 
41 - 3 f 45 - 9 . S 3-3 
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RSoci luffiEdaJj i^j’Sp 145, 

}S^ 

Rice ftarvetl cmioizis md bdic&k: 

Ccyhnr JT-9 3 ^fatayjt, 

REci$ Miirvcft And oLhcf cS^wia in 
C-eylim, Drttitiiibdnd, 77 -^ 

277 ’K 

Ricv Ipc9c»ii; [inn^n^ Mahyii f43'-3i 

164 ^ itrfence BgAiCLit MAlayjit 
164 

Ri[X'thri^wing mt W^dfnjg^, 357 
KidJliK ; Kifimci Valley^ 421 
Kjevam J St, 317 
Right hoi first = lijf laj^wlynmainevl 
Eit ihrHhcil^ ^1 

RimU, Boiochi trihci 254-5, ^SIi 359t 

374 

Rini^ m divine Liiiefp Mikyii* 

144. 

Ruvu'ottii flBwiMfl ttiiii ^sptmy b/ 
Hchrewi, iiS 

Ripqn ; * lildng * oyrtom^ 550 
SUwenf iflil ItJfOfttB (fi^ aZjitf wmkr 
tiamn} : Madu Samt, riircF s^i 
Ce^krtip 77; ptduasfiim 
down riTCf biiogs t^wfEier |]fcisperilyi^ 
^yfcini 7$? £ -IraEcr l^On. Annually 
01 mimic fdr tein|)lc% Kitnily, 77^ 
R|vrt% W, II. EL, The Skier* Son 
in Swoo^ J90 
Roftd j^ixb : Stiidu Siunip 

Roeboter: St, [ihAmtfp 3t4 

Riicndrer* JHf I>«T 

Uohtalc : nv&e. »ti born oftcr thra 


IjirK &5 r riua on itich birtbi fi? 

RollHghl Sldiw*: dEffirtilt to ooHQt, 
3931 IgP hill to iisTtik^ 5^3 ! 
Iq^enJ of, J0S % moraine OTAck^p 
0 J 5 s hod lo be rGlurocd, iT 10-^ 
niaviKlt 295: unliKkr to bjore, 
igj I wischftAft nw, *90 

Rcmiajiap Aodcnit ± tiride entered hut- 
\mi&f ^ipiiut 3C^ ^ tnibience on 
Hn^Jjih ^ptjcin, 98-91 

ijujMi'CAlb, ^5 

RfffinicT* Abl*^ j oolkction of sainis' 
|iv^ 3 t 4 

Book : ns yjUnge lobnqiiet, 3W 

Kofw of straw In charm to avert 
catib dtHAK, K. India, 1S9 

KijiiCDCt J.^ The Coltokm of Folk- 
liire* 312-3 

R«c, U. A,, CTnltacky anil Uxky 
CbUdrcii, and some Binh Super- 
EtUJmis, 27S'SOf Unlnck^ ChidrcPt 
j, bj^p 197-^; Vew^aoi 


Kosefnar^' t ffowm On ChHslmas Eve, 
SL Biifivcrsp 1741 glows well 
where mistrcsi k nisstcr,. SL Bris- 
xo\\ 174 

Rose^mih, oik for, Hctirf^Us, 56 
RcHc-irec : wiild, gall from frees from 
tootJmdiOi St. iSriaver*, 173 
Hflss-sMre, ud CiairlcKh 
Rothbon't bride Bccn ni33i].ied over 
537-8, and black- 
nuikil by lying diurdi door, 23 ^^ 
231 

Rouen i Sl MeHcip 313 
Rounmiiia ; ncov^b^ ti 1 -a 
Ruhhctp i/r Indk^mbbet 
Rjum^yi Sl^ Eflcda^ 216 
RiisEbj^ ju Esihafda ; affd Flohuii! 


Saewmom breodp w Host, tamd 
Saored image* of itoncf, ImAgett 
meted } Md Slnnofl 
SahrifEOe? fifLer Mrikhol' htrihi 
HoshotpurT 66 1 

aifimaf z —Benin, 440 i bbek cock, 
for rpdJcjwy, tlebriiJcs* : iJoat 
at *“ bi^' Jfsger detta, 

tb 7-91 goal at dtarine ol Babdi 
saint*, 2631 

dciTing ojietACiim ol charni to bvstI 
efliLlo discAM* K+ India, 190; fur 
fends of dcadp Japan, 376^7 ^ 

AtHfiiiM 1 —at ^EAEtCp trcbridei, 4Tt 
Beohi, 439: nf fif»thorp, He¬ 
brew?, aiSp Inilifl, 6 j; al **long 
ju-Jttt" i^iger delta, 16S-9! 
in ritct» Mabyi, 137-8, 

145, i5i; m devil, rfe* harvest, 

Ccylutilp 3781 lo IbmELmin, NrVV„ 
IndLij 1S8 

ffMl dSrw alUft /rfMMd, bj R, 
TTunncyscn, feriewed^ iio-t 
Sahara Dcscrip Current in rhe* 

by \y, J. IL Kfiap. 3^4 & 

Soilutii' beliefs Bna costooup m Set 
bcUe^ and cmtoiiH 
St Albatu : Ss^ Alboo and Amphi- 
balui^ arj 

St, Andrew*^ Ehiyi in niying, llcti- 
ndesk jS 

St, Brhtvd, Cumkh king, and hennUt 
17 * 

Sl Biiaverj (Glove.): falldoffe noLm 
bom, 114-5, ^70-7 

Sl Rrigid t in coJiUng Heb- 

rideiSi, 47-81 in folklum of Hcb- 
litlett 39: ^ Hi^pnany rhyioep 
lfebridesi> 4^ 


VOb. XIII, 


3 I 
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Hcbiid^ 

Su Cbit (Kornia.*hly]i t SL Oiiii^ 
ti6 

^E. Ccijnmkille : ci?rLiii:c 4 «l uriili hti^i 
0ofbft^anEi nvuhclci^, ]Il;1lJl^il]£f^ 37 

St, JiTmrt'i 2J1 

St. 'KtheEu'cld''i Crq&s tDELflm,ni) z 

Trfide ntpi mw sockdi atii 
Sl MidLud : Eaanifcock Hdbry^^ 
44^5i CiTiTudic mkAt Hebrides 44: 
III iiC InJ! 

44 

Sl MicImEl’f DajTt ^ 

St- NctrfJ*: Sl NuoIt 5 16 
Si- i bmaiih^ nq^tiliri rroin 

Guefnw^'i the none af. 

Hebddti, 39 

SE- Fairleli^f Dtiiy; in la^ruagnp 
fki^ 

Sl Peler4 : caclooo aiimj} 
llebfidef. 40 

Briilihp m iVm'a Lt^ntLs 
An^k, 313^7 

St n^y; go^ini;. St- 

J73.4 

St (Miulrtu) ; tut* 

walking rSlCt Sg-IN? 

S 4 ;hi SL^rw^tt li^ixLil faint 260-a 
Salcffl [India} E Tir^^^alkii^. 90 
StlfortJ (OsceHiJ+ wiicbcfafl si, 190 
Snliftniry: St Oitet^^ zt6 
Sftlifh tnrdknJi«u|iQ.nf tttEelarfpliila, 
3J69 s tu>[emlim oagccftt^ 3S4, arlra 

®r. jsy 

Sjillvn, ite SpilEinf 
SoJtivdn: refund o<%hl tef ht 
fcmuw 3 + Hcbrlckf^ |7 
Salmon. Illf* f'filkloic in the 
Xmictet Valley* 337^ 418-39 
: <jbaa3io]3jc tQ tibiibi, 

3S1. 3S5; pbecd on chm^bc, 
Htbddct. throwii iq Eire to 

itnp ni luck* Sl Bdav^iX lyi 
Sdlui^Ea {S&moa) 1 f ights, of rat of 
£imilv 10 H man'i pr^^pcily* 3di>[ 
SaJiioa ifbiiila; aha Afi^ 1 

Mattmlu ^ ttffvf SftJmdaia) i fi[^i of 
ncptiew to unck^f property (Va^nj), 
yj-fiy t 99 - 30 [ E tfllcms nnil tot^ 

354-tJ 

Sonctiuuyi dfSt of t amojsg Baltsdia^ 


Sas^pooU caiiKd try gMii* Anii«s 

Sand, Tlie penpli^ til tbe*^ Salma 
rinficrlp aSj'S 


Sajifni^ Endlnn mitveal injurumenli 

254 

Sarawak: (f<of D>'a]i£a; Kak* 
mojitaRJi.^ Kun^^hi; Punuu; Sen 
iJraltA * 4 Ljf 4 /Srbn[ 3 »}; had-Tnuillngi 
4 j^' 7 ? Futnei^a; TAa JL^nf 

afid jFff/Jt-r£ajne r'Ciicwcd* 4j6->&; 

nj^ronp, 349, 376 
Sariodi^ Bolwu mudcfll kuitninieitti 
^$34 

SaiunliLy 1 iiiE nonburard nn* Ilels“ 
Tides* 43 

Snyce* A* If. : icwwt 

/j|e ICarJ^jf //ii^iy of Jypi'rt ffftd 
and Hq^Ts TXa 

imA a/ tAa NiArrmif 442-4 

Scaklf, sat Btinu and Mslik 
ScatvtinaTinp tra BcQwnlf: Eddn 1 
Sanded E iiaii Tyr 

E mt\ to be 'raEKd aboix 
brcaih^' Tlebniki, Jet 
ScuEknd; {sat aha AiuEdiireE 
Betwideshire; *' Iknkf Sfia* 

xtreliy IE Ciuthne^: DumbarEati- 
iltire ; Fiftt llcbrbic«t bitimreia* 
ihire: Kiur™ t l-tnarkjibire : Mid- 
bubJaei E Nmnublre; RLssHihim i 
Rojc^i|;luhlre : SelktrkJihLFc 1 amf 
Stlrllri^hiio}; bride^i fbet mii^t nol 
toucfi uircsboldl^ 241; bcnlingui'atirr 
mat! iml iGucb^eandr ^413 hantJ- 
fuHlng &c.p 44S] newly diaud «tye: 
ptedetes^ra, 2^3 p Miata nj ATt.^4 
3 ( 3 . 317 

SctiLush Charm agtunit ^-Vitchad!, 
by F- K_ Coles, 375 
Seyihc z ibvpeqAi Eu^Eiuit wiicKcriLfi. 
Xcwtand^i, 176 

S« beliefs and iniAirnm: hnjr cc^ttibcd 


at ni^hl laimlc* Balfof's f^t, Ueb- 
Hdt*, 30 E 

ini maiE li/in^ 
wind, llcbridcsp 12 1 pEnjniigan 
of ioXety Erom iTtotvning, Ikb- 
^*^1 49 ? fbc treiuury^ of 
Maryi EfehHtleip 39: apocm pto- 
ibip Imm tempeit Moky** 
164 ♦ wkutbnf; briofiS wini4 Helj- 
ddti, 33 

Ih:aks: tiyaroqga OT ipirii 
helpcTi^ 370-a 

S« itL diieun i%n of ilek- 

riueap 5t 

Seal : bowiifibcd child of king, lUh- 
mca* 36 j In dream* ai omen, 
Hehndfl^ji 

Df h and SpiMLi^n.^ 
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Secretary, cScctkm af^ 4 
Stkwln t sllriitc fll+ 3^2 
Scine^ Dept* oti m ram 
Se 34 n^r ^ {m tdsi^ Lai^i) j aupef- 
mumi powera freni pwsotkm hf 
th-e p4iiUfi,iiQk» *|5^ 

Selignmnni C, O.t Tm Collcctipn 
Falikiaie» iso^s 

SclkitkjAhlr? t balUd of Auli^ Mail- 

JaBtl, 

Scmpn^ifhani: St, Oilbm^ 217 

tUTwng Malajs, j J7, 

14^-53, iS7 

Sqptct»ibcT» ui MEcItaelmai 
Serpen], Me Sttak-i: 

Serpeni Child type of foUtialesit 79 -^i 
Sevcti £ hifd;^ ome» i .4 littryini;, Sl 
B ridvers, rji t in clurm lAer 
* Iriklu]' trtrth, r^iojaK ^Sk 
lak^ 67; in charm 10 aven CAUk 
dis^ssG, N. lifiliap T&9: IQ Icwlnh 
marrii^.aj^ ^ in kanjirt Efiamoge, 
34J I «nil alRlllCted 

inlOt Malayvi^ I5f ■ poii^'lcaf iitnc Iti 
divimnlofl, rtpjDfi* 14J w ■K^'cti- 
ftfandotJ cold in diTumilant Pc* 
nanjt, T4J £ K'Temb wn icvcaiih 
inn+ Sl Brla^xr^ 172; dster 
ffpirilfl iti paEm-bloi^m dance, Sc- 
huijjdir^ I J7'40 1 fcvonrrold, 

t6j-4 

Sea UHcEni, rrtf Tofdiiimi 
S^lcr^ Ci A-i The Geo^f I3 
Shi* ainbah <4 the 

onndf” k tatk td mnii, aSo 
SbjJtcihnty t St. Kdwnidf 216 
SiumrcKk ; fo«r-lcATcti^ hrih^ lucict 
HclmdceU Jj 

Shape^hifting I In Cndiim ffrlklaic^ 
ScKi : by witth> llakEKirc, 424-6,1 
Kiildhigtiin, 2 ^h Bfewnh™ hltfT' 
nm# 2^-90^ Sr, Briavet^*! 175 

Shedi^, j»KCe of i praltcl Ic^jtfldip 
Totuir^^ 2^4-5 

Sheep * l^Ci- fioE. tamed* Hcbridi^ 
35: dirinilioii ffum ibcMjldcf- 
filfljlc, Afghani and I lehff ilc:$* 5^ 1 * 
BAioches^ 36 i|^ fmm throwing np 
dyiileag ** Irotn, HeUffiJeii 3^ ■ 
in OJ s^. iicbryes* 51 : 

dunt; nt tvfFKdy, Lodalowond and 
E^ukcftfitch, 75* and ia*cd fhr caa- 
tflp It^if Ealoclica, ait: eftlcr*of 
old ewes,” Hlliigc Aohrititicir Aw- 
}en, 334 I Inmb ftWrfpnifrcJ to child 
wilii (tTht nxfth, Hebrides^ 321 
lamb y^ood omsn, lichndcs, 47r 


had offiica if seen back irstf St. 
Briaeal’a, 171; nhtAtingt Ihnnhy 
■^ten Bt^ lin^lii^Ire, ^ t ikin 
appBed far typhoid iSz t 

ftkin relcow inoi of Kexmet 

ValTc^^i Art^ 

ShsepfolEli* ghjosls laid In# ICcniud 
Viuley* 4^ 

Sliefllodd; hutterily clutftilfc 43* 
SiteUrtnb, Wbefk 
Shdl t fiicrcd, B 4 Md 4 irit ibj i 
lucky BTul lavisi ■wemrer 
frnm bdfig hM, J lebfiikii 37 
Sheibnm : Sb Aldhclm, 214 

Slilah htahocwdnns £ cblEd tit inti- 
twfwy BKLrriage prefc™d, 44^ 
Shiketrpur: foUrtata fmin* 153 
Shoe ife: EiA omen, Hcbritl’e^, 30 ^ 

Shf^rot Fort{ChitiaJ| S tiarlilnoc, 1^4 
ShrcW^lMuy = cow dung poultice. 74 
Shiikc; block and while*,cnnciu froui, 
264 

Shrines: lolodll, 359^:. 261-J 
ShmfHhinc I (jw fl/w Adcoey : But- 
icfCT I CTicrdtigtofl ; fUlsnmud f 
l^cwport s Ik^dow i 
PutwihaiEh j Shrewabury; Titlicr+ 
loo 5 Wall j WeHington j Wen- 
iodt £ tiisd Wrckln) £ enw dung 
l^tice% 741 'heavfng' tAmtmj 
kaalerk i47i =50; village sebn- 

'Tuesday : Soft Tuesday '* 
paticak«i St- BriavelX 174 
Srfij E iri Baliwki hertic l»lhul* 255. 


ILEld love 2 JO 

Sibopi: BelLd^ alwot future tifr* 43^-7 
Sickle; water triddlrtg over iia emv* 
IlctpHdetp 37 

Sicberip Rev* 0-1 neUi U 
pinib^c Legends ffoifl Cent ml 
Aiistialifl^. 406^ 4 i 5 S-^ 411‘2, 414, 


Sieve: ojt^ng at night endangtp 
from dcoup rfchHdcs, 30-1 * hi 
chanuafEcf * tfikhftl * birth, Rottnk* 
67: OD head ^tuida growth* 
Hebrides, 30; used to divine ibJeft 
atftlay^ 145 p ^55 

Signal Of oraens, ne Omens 
Silkworm 1 ovU ipliil ' icol * in form 
oh SToliii-a, 147 
SeIvct ; in dream, Itciiridea^ 31 
Sift e/1FifeArm/f, 71f, by A- l^lltiog- 
reviewedp 448 

Sindh X Oef af/a Jacohabad : amd 
^hw^ \ Balodu IblkLurrir 252-74 
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gMicSi 107 

IndiaJiE t it& aii» DuVo^a 
tribci: MsnditiJ;; amf Omedia 
IndixnO; Efoup samm, 

9 p; mvmc wdrkeEl Rgnirnt namcn 
icinnfc;<»bj«ns, J77 

Sir : Sir Liiimit hy 

Aliu J* L. WcfiJoB, rtViFwcfl* 447-3 
Sir Sister Mmiire/jji ^ /kg 

Sfsitisk ifwT^i't edii* by IV F. 
Hcn^lfnitffl^ rcricttal, 4^-5 
Su3C44>n tnlic l ffftyHp jSS 

Siifan t BliLbchi iji, 2567 
SutcT^H Sq 4 In S^DHJki^ The, by A. CL 
SluUeyt 7S"fir 
SEtal&« godcEeti uf Eniollpcjjt, 

Silcftaxq inbt : frcHi[} noAical^ jjSSJ 
SiTTi^ in Indian inllclftle, So 
Skeat, W.J TIk CaUocticHi n| 

FoUtlDfc, J07-IO1 Mabj SpUil- 
mlhim^ ESC, J|4-l^s 
SkuUt i abode of oew oF ibrec bchiUj 

T<muljjki, 4J7 j ai viunpara^ Palani^ 

15a 

SW: llElinE- of God demed. fromi 
Wodi^wodi tribci 
Skybuk, sft Lark 

Sleep: oa hock not good, HelpddeSt 
3 * 

Slstaib, prucc^n vf dcad^ Hcbndoii 

31 

SnulJpox : Untborn ladtifeed to god¬ 
dess or, 61 j PanJni^ goddess 

of, Randy* 77> inte® dniig as cure, 
Pu|vet1:4lch, ?S- Mta^A, gwBftB 
of, ^indUti^ 34-&-7 
Seuj! ; grey^ favourilo of ftiirkef, 
Woj^miher^ I7S1 as iH omEn, 
Hcbdcl», irE; unlutiky to cot with 
Kyiheor icaplng-hODk, Wcs£nilb», 
178^ 

Siukfr t carpet, id kgend of DUyeri, 
405-4, In k^ihl Q Wonkangqru, 
4091 cluitn agaiDU^ Hcbiidcii ^ ; 
in oharm alter * trikhal' hinh, 
RobtaVp 67 1 -CalAliHiffi, SalkAm 
daserip i£6-t m Hinda fblktoJe, Si^ 
3 j ( hofitelktjd, coohlJees fool i 4 
dead, Zn 1 t», ; Icnpii^;, in tiU- 
ley of jeiAtlK TecutiBp, iS4; amen 

id bite fhxtip PitojAD, 4#; lo^pd 
before 4 rslbarn, Funjah, ayS j wor- 
ihip of, 2t9 

Sciccdug : if IWI Caiased hy onuif ltC-, 
jagn of frvcfp liebridcf, 57; oErum.^ 
from, llcbriej^ 50 
Sobfii^ilEU, i£r Kasics 


Sodcly ialandj t Hood-cm^cnimt In 
mamage litc^ aoS 

SpkraA iMii 7 ^ Ji/ 4 f Tkitris 

^ it C*m&rie€fwefit fiktMgr smdStut^ 
by Mr A. Pdtier, wj^wifilp 444-7 
S^jhrtp fialrxJii wint* 267 
Sohrf Khujd^tagh: BalochE n.]ini]esit,a 4 i 
Soiomon, Ktr^jh 4W Kinj; Siduninfi 
Some Nali^ Ji^cuds from Cenlrtli 
Australia* Ly M. E. X*. Ltowiit^ 

* Kuyimoknta* a of 

the Dlcri, 405 - 6 ; Kg^rrto-wBrrtgia 
wHa Ijecatnc ihe Mooilp 406 - 7 ; 
XVarukalti the RniUp a Tnleof the 
Pkri, 407 3 Origin *f the Wrmia 
and KipA, a W^ffikotigum Leq^aEl, 
40 S ; Khidiwonkutn, i ij^gervd of 
the Yaurarko, 409^11 ; Pliimi 
Kaj^ri, A Legend of the UTAbainim 
Tribc^ 4 J 3 'j: MArkanyAnkula* a 
Legend of the Wtmka^^cmi and 
Urahunna, 415 - 4 ; ^rom- 

Mnru anti N(™tAn.f*M 4 yA.Iye, a 
^ Lcj^rvfi f4 the iJied trfbe* 414-7 
Some:^m« 6 rom North-Western lodlAj ' 
hy W. Cwkcp t^S-go 
SnniEfHrtaihirv: (frr ra/^ Sinnlon 
Drcwl : chnrchyaftl raic barred Eu 
riow.fijjiffied tUi toU «dd* 212 : 
vitch'ft ladder, jg 1 
Somm tribe, aw 
Songa, uf Ffdk-wiga 
Soree^p SK Magic 
Sim^Un; amolet, 337 
5«r» : (hjt sift [>ath awl FoticiaI 
euslaiiu nml bcHelki an 4 kcrii* 
CainatirFn iMlIiefs); obtluelicm of, 
Mb^aj^’s, 144 155 ; batlerflicji aa, 
E. Ac., 4 J 2 ; osixtence 

assrupnod from clrtams, 21 -t j f^wr- 
6 dd* C^lAlxUp 359 » omen of fulcLre 
state af, Sl BriaeclX *72 j mcn- 
Io3d, ATfthiys* i 6 j 4 ; skull hdd* 
KWJh, Toradjas, 437 ; 

Jhalls ftttt op^ Platanj^ 151^2 ; 

S5rhqS',i?>' ■"■“■ 

SotitcTp A. E-: aoroanl of PeiAhera 
pcoceaqo®, Kandy, 

ScHEih Africstp jftf ^Vj^ea 
Spjish AmTJLlk, tst A atyniyA: Atu- 
folkandut Artmta inkx\ 

r fVau.iiiijr-1-Kin-ung [ Bird- 
Lagpon ; Coopof 
rw« J Coopcr^i Crock; Diajikain ir^ 
mcr; pimrl tribe; E™. Lake; 

llOfW, Lako p I nftamfnka ; Kait- 
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hlrua. ^ KillaJpcmlna ; Kitjrana ; 
Lunkiuiribe; :^tai™ihasftlaranj{:a 
tnhe ; Mounl Nddniiin 

creek 1 (rihs; ^^pttLallS- 

Msuii-i^Tini ; NgatJirvi 1 

p Piithei 1 Py^ ^Dartnti I 
I'flnptra tiihc i Tjfiridj -IjiH-dkmiii ; 
llmCuanaa tribe e . u £ WduiiEt: 
Wewlfia mailt ixibe ; Wdnkl^tina 
itibe; V'miicFrkit iriic ^ am^ VqfWb 
PffntnKuEa 

Sonlh Uwt: {t£^ Ikn Mtslirr 
and fcUtlDTC ffonti ^^ 62 

Sa^n^ VOMlism aind bcIScb ^ /eaBUj 
Takum (Mubif PcrtLn.h > 

1iEn]]p4i£€d wwn in 
MidEEunmef ETtJt Kimnct Valley* 
4^ j nuiiiing A n ilj|n id 

jemht Kjctiiwt Vallejo* 42J 
Spam z {fit afta Cu^ilcj i tbe lih- 
mwUteB in* m ^aHonl of Lctiei id 


Toledo. 123 ; **iioch« bcwKiA^kepS 
ekn Chridqaas Etk, 451 yew boughfi 
Ai^aitui U^hmingp 3a 
SpiJer s a» omen# Hebrides, 50 
SjKiitBf Audlridtdii belief 10^ ig, sq 
SpcrttnallBinp Maldy^ IIS^ 1J4^S 
Spltiing T for lyckt ShropsEfiffp 43^ 1 
laliTa in mediCtne, Hebrews, 21S 
Spooit: dnnon^. MaJay*^ ! 

defence agnii^ MflbLyBi 164 
SpcfttUwoodi: Jumrcal^ clUt-OlJ^ ll3 
Sprains, poultice IoTi SbrcipiJnjrc, 74 
Spiuffa (Jfiv afrt und^r 

* liWiBE^ Tiles iS* , 

SpntrL]fl t cnaSetl by Bolodu laiOt, 

3fia-i j beip lecend ta 

Arabi, 385; ‘Mnni; ju-ittp" Mfici 
dcLtiu t6frro[>V^^) ^ „ 

SlalTfiiclshite : (i«t ali\9 EcdlenbalL t 
Lidi^ctil j aad StiMie); Bladen** 
f'Mhrt itf' NifttA 
Sidprdt^fif* Ckifff Ca/^eiidd ai 
Smtft miewcdp it 3^7 
Slag ■- ^illasc «lifiqiietp 
Stanley^ A t:.,The SUferV in 

Sj.ni<Ks 

StATVtqn Drew : flofac* calLeil ** Tbc 
WeddltLC^” 195 , t rr^ 

Staniun ILaicomt J Icgtnrli af Dtvil * 


293 S . , ^ 

Starntni Sl John s witEbcraft vAt ^1 
Staisj OTmEee Slruck deadpKeimet 
Valleyi 4191 borne of Mcatar 
afuofig‘ GipEKltttiid, tirbea, Ss, 
lakia tribesi iS i Inflaencfi os 
iff t named, after ckad, 


Glppsiarvd tnl>t!S, 20; pobr-iliiT 

wifnyp,44i 

Startinf^Ofl jcHiTTieyp irv Jcwm^ 
Sleepk Birton : ‘‘ Hoftf ftonc^ 

could nnt be moml, 

SiEppingoTer ibmgs -J0-7 
Stin^-my in Polna-blEMBUci Dance, 
MaJa>*, 

Stirluigibirei j» Loch Lamond 
Slone: mamage on lEJttCp 44^+ 
Btailen^i #■ iAd Adi/nre d/ 

jViw/A Si^miiAtrr^ CW- 

Udfdd ai Sfdmi reriewedp 
Stimc’ChiLE! bad omcop flebridop 
4^ 5a ^ ctichitateil, Hebrides JS 
Sionci t fJifif Cromlcdia; DeviT* 

Qndui: Dolmen; tloit Sionc*; 
rtW ttciilrighl SiiMiei>; ishTiai or 
*■ ipirb BtnfiE ** in Bt 5 hman fnuEfai 
juqJ oumizi^ til^ 2j6p 240 r 
■dbafingtis or sfiul boa^, Anitita, 
363: diiipatiqd ftuEtt, Torre s traits 
loj I ucredi fljiwdaieil wiib mar- 
liiM am! waoaj tiniois aj4-7h 
witi threshold p 239-40 £ sacred^ in 
rice han-cit rites^ CfiyTvi3+ 2775 
wonhipcif, 3tB: liebiild, 324 

ibralold by ue«se« Sb 
Briaverp, 172; wmriine tubes 
Helirities 33 ; tu funerals, ol m 

Diuejit Su Btk¥d\ 17a! spoon 

proEeeii ship fronti MaJayi* 164 
Straw lopc in chacw lo avert caElle 
diBCue^ N. lndis 189 
Straw fpread bcfiMC wifc-licflicr« 

dom, 246 

Stray Note* on OiJdrdshjje Fnlkloret 
by 1 \ Mannlnj;* 114, J^9S 
String games Rories S^Es toj 

SEyes dwjra ftiTi Hebrides 
Suffolkp sis Dnnwicli 
Snldiman hills, i siprings catiscd by 
Moijcin saint, 260-1; wertgad 
in, 171-2 

Sulaimall Shah* Jaahr iribc, 362 
SaliafiriLileiarTBpftiiSpSafij^h KiidiaiH^ 

Sumaira; free Baba* or Batinlra)^ 
crocodilci as kinsmen^ 3.66; tiger 
la JUKCBlDr and w^jfshippesi, 36 ft 
SiiT>; Pdkp» ofp btrthi durniE- GuTckl- 
pur, w, Malays, 1^4 ■ malcd 
flE pmj^r of mao, Dkfycrse iribe, 
fS* by Motmimoofa, 403: daneex 
on Barter SurKlnyp TIebretks 4*; 
Kmbna a* sun Kandyt 78; 
wonhip of, 44^ 
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Sumlay; (stt alia ftitcr Sunday r 

Fitltitfriiig SuDibj; Molhcfi Qe 
Slifidajr; Ptilm Sundays cMic/Wbix 
Sunday); in clutfEW mtt * [rikhai ’ 
births fknj4b+ ^5^ Kohtak, 67, tu 
ai'ifrt dacwer N. India, iSif^; 
if tJCupsc lici n»flr, aaotljcr dcaih 
fnUnws^ KoiTUi VaJlcyj 433 * 
<EFC4Lm4 on nlghE iitf. Mon¬ 

day iBomlD^ Hebriiloj 51 1 jElii 
BOkithwia^d 4 fk Hebfufoii 43; sa^- 
ii^ HboutA Ht^mdcR, 43 
SanncrlutiiLl 1 diUTrii^ caitomsCr 3r-|.j| 
Sunriic: Wiltrr Em&n awiTlaTly fut 
fenin fi^ef ju* Kandy, 7S-9 
Sunurlifi : in cudng 
^7; oUle diivcn itxind Bcliatit; 
liitf HcbrldiUit 4 * J Year 

canilk nojued nvcf hcnunmatrcss 
fLntl HoMdet, 4S ; pio- 

aaaim m fklluvc^^enp HdbmEt^ 55 
im Cbicbctfer 

SuEhcrknd+ Hottfce oT^ iuppened 
descent oft 37S-P 

Salb^rbiaiUhire s " FUghElng^ Slonc 
u" LaiiPp" a^S 

Swan : bewiicbcd chiJd, of 1^1"^. 
LTicbridcit 316 

Swanva ; ncwtj tnairtei pair boiridl 
till toll paid, %;i% 

Sw4;^ifing, Impr-mtlana: cW 
Oai:ll.t 

Swedoa X MU^ki BfflWUlf Iqgcod 
bclofli^ top 324! paltemi to 

wall papeni $0 

Sword 1 nride t«aw Eyypi* 

E rkudnEh Benln^ 4401 in 
prosy TKtrrmgc, India, So 
Sw^rd danoEi, s& Idanffi 
Syria: % {m Hjoifa}: ountl neck 
clHJ'inar 337 1 muii not Le 

*l«ppicd over while baking, ajy s 
PatMi's 71# JEar///i>V4^ ^^57rKi 
jHif rervlewinlK +4i-J 

Eftluchl trihe^ 359 

Taldti^tumln^, Malay ipirUuali^ per^ 
fmaaoces riiadar to 13^4^ 

TabxM ^ on Coii;ijn the Oicat,. KI^ 
of Tiuf^ 3^'7> bid by bdu^ri^ 
man‘ to Ihfflilyi Mfitoiiklhf 366-7 ; 
of moilier-ijtdiiwt 305; pmion 
lindcE intiii not fauch j^fattnap 240-^ 

[; ai jiQhortyi, 240; in tckilion to 
inairEa^, iO^-% 234; Sanwakp 43^ 
TihtwaJtellc: rkc cuatoiruy 


TaHies and tiicir Survivnii, W E, 
LoTCtt, I 

Tamaniu nol true imcm* Boii'ki'^ 
376 

Tonulv : Madn Sand^ rood or ri^ncr 
77; Poralieja pmoidon, 77* 
9 : rice harrcaE eeieinoEtfci, 77 
Ballad nTp 1 97 

Tanerhouejt fabuloiu mokcp Sahurii 
A^bft ^6-7 

Tdincr'nniEt fabulous [nunatfLr« Ahncl 

moEuiiain-s 2^ 

Tanmua triT»i 404 ' 

TanJiKn?: fiFc-wa 3 krn[:i 90 

Tan^ lea as rraedy, Kessel ValJ^t 

4ap 

Taper used in divinatlfra, Penang* 

m 

Tara : Sl Phtriek'i Pascal fire^ 323 ; 

m M.my of KJagCcuiiin: ilie rrreiiit+ 

3^7 3 flp 

Tale^dng : Sarawak, 43S ; wife with 
oKitkii of liu^beiiid'a anaesturSp 
BonaLte, JoS 

Tannsit S harif r fi^vrehi !dl:rine« zfij 
Taytop Goblins in (he FaJoe 
ifiandM, 1S4 5 

TcelAtIbt hntm of Cnator, Larmlna 
iriLie» 

Ttieth^ hirth With Xoolh fntelidls 
(JflLfd, ICebridts* 33i ffnluckvi 
India, i bUckcujed and pietce^, 
Sarawak, 43* : chikl^s shouM be 
hidden in wnlls, flebridcfi,: j 

mittlfiB upper teeth (ipw, ImpefiLt 
malemal tmcle, Pna^bp 67 ( fir^ 
todellj tttid* HebridiMp 32 : 
living Iwidji alloltoE to ehilil wfibp 
Ikbridcs, tij onji^n from Nack 
spoE pop ITebridei, «Sp or from 
Irj^ 10 {Iream, Hebiid^ 51 ^ of 
wild heu£ worn asamnkttiy 5 h<o w- 
num^ 343 

Tclv iSf «H1 Ikrni after three mrls, 
KoTFraJ end HobEakj 66 
Tchngana: (iTwttom wjn oEfnijtEa 
63 

Tcmpesti!^ jcr StOfnis 
reitwonh; witch avcticci refuioJ 
391-2 

r mattiage risi^ 

VarlEi, 241 

Tfijraiiea, titiutoiu snakcp Sdumi 
dEnla* 2b6 

ii/iA^ r 

by Uitlf, reviewed, 442-4 
rhief, divtnatkm of, Malays^ (44-5 
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Thinhp Ofllh. OB iht, 2 J$ 

ThiiLcitiii-Tie 1 ballflu] of AP-td Mwt- 

liiiid, 

Thiriirtfi ^ In UjiiijS £hein?t Kcfinct 
VaJley, ■ 

ThLsiiilt ; rh^Tiic for um wh™ blow¬ 
ing Hred* Ctioa, 105 
Tbrintcl : iIVCalOlS rtbaTTi+ 

: Et>tGlBkEii» 35 s 

Xlionias-j I'f-* ^ MsdoV 

Spiriitmlbint 135^ t4^Sl^, 156^7 5 
Kfaoil notice hy, PtiitCB’f f 
&a/ti WH 

ZIO; SiUggOEtion 01 til iBtcoBStn 

discialied, 364"* i Wood, ^ 
ThaB-LHrt] river (Au 9 b): 

isib^j i sdjWTEMlJiirflJ twiftginjf tliba^ 

TbMB* eKanti foT wotHid from^ 
K^imot Valley, 4^6, St. BriaLvera, 

Ttiorn-bacL; TimdlUli: pfidde nicd in 

ThoBiand atid Otio NifibU, iw 

Thitc in lollcloitf : fouUt Toiadjai, 

431 

Toresbolil I briib Hfltdovcr, 33^43 1 
bural of dt ^ ujftdrr doaun^ 
Ipdf^ 2j9t tetping over h timuCt 
339 I sauitd pl4wx^ ip 
T 1 tuc»b : polon^ Of cvCl ipWl eoicri 
hy^ Ualavi. 149; 

wiib. PltUridei, 31 

ThutirJcr I At fiineral. ill onw. Si. 
Sriavpri, m J eod of, Bahkunjy 
liibc, 19 1 ThnCsdAy pcfbopi i4Cica 
tn TEiund*Etjr ainOfle Celt** 4 * 
Thuraiiiy: pcrljup* faci«l to Thun- 
tkirr iifiwing Celli» 4 l [ when 

BclEiive fell! on, Htbridts^ 41 
TibbertoiE^ lalare ibyflU'*, 391-3 
Tides fegutaicd Itiiougb miMfi by 
MjLLEhii>iit9djait| LaiTAkk ixiLe. 

Ttgfif = al wuccstor, SumitTB, 30O ; 

00 iMnllEr of BaloobcipiW; ch.TJiiii* 

mtilidonJ. of teeth and clawa mS^ 
tis: folkljilo of the ilgm pri!nce> S. 
lodia, 79-83 ? ** tifiE/i sijfli'* imm 
of BaJodij irlbe^ 359; ^ v^KIhiec 
lohriqBCU iS^ j wei'ligexi. Mnlays^ 
157 I woruiippedt SuEUiim. ^6^ 
Time of dfty, qalimfllbjl ni, m Ho- 
hdiia, 3^ 

Tiluievcilj: ite-walking, gO 


Tinch Mit (Chltjalb mopnfalTi alc»ck 
of Eaiiici, i83''4 

Tcad I jil rVnnfn w- for Jorsoy libndcTip 

Tnonv : iiboi cannot drowned^ ba 
Tm; nalta, tar Kail*, toe 1 purs«y 
rhyoiei; when count! Pgi Chiitm toS 
Tij^l Biuidite Di Dcigiu the lolc 

icflchei B^onmKy 
At, tao ; The Lellor of ToJedo. by 
M. Goflcj^ tl4'34 
Tonihs* iSff GiBiea 

Tofu or animal uelf-cho^en at hlrtht 

S^petecs, 3&J 

Tongue - mat^c propiefties uT, t 
Of prcfzniaOt of etit spirit 
developed from, i|a 
Toertbuhe, prcTeiidvei ^nd cmea for, 
St. Biiavci% i73r Bloeiisfnntdnp 
iSi 

TonuffAsiS hojui-hufilii^ 437 J >oui 
ihTce-fkijd« 437 

Tones S[ia!t» : cO|l«liicrti of kilhiorej 
|il-]2 1 Haddun^i J/ittd-ffwaisrt^ 
JVkitft ^nd Bnften tt~ 
vlrw^lp lOl'3 : tolflinlsm, |94 
Twowoiio, Si* Milj’tmpffca iJibe 
Totemism: AuAEklwna* 314 2J, 

347. 3S4 5 p 3«^3-3t 377i 

393-402; Bateches, 2591 dam 
tolwi. I Ireland, 319 1 

Ttve Ongin irf Totem Names rntd 
Eclk!&, % A. Lang, 339* 347^ti 
duiwsed. 3917 : IHTTKinal lotciiH, 
34^^, 360, 3)64-6, 393 ; In rcktimt 
to lefigLOn, 354^51 tolisna, 348, 
36a t Thlhiteu 35S‘^ 1 Tones 
Stmiu, 103-3; vlevra difcuf«ed of 
Miii A. Fjefcchet,. J- 

Truer, 34S-9 p 359-^ Had- 

don, 371-51. llOJ-ToOlp 368-9? 11 y*® 
aod Mcfcopgallp 369-72, Maa 
Midler, 358, Herbert S].>encer, 

r , N. Vr* Thfyntfls, 364-6, aod 
^Vilken, 366-7 ; the word 
KvlEni, Sift me ol,^7-St prpjM»^ 
retrkibn of sm oI; 349^3 
Toaanegii folkJi^rc i?l, 

TYitfiS of Skt £Sdtr /iwVlj ^ Iff/andf 
by Wi Gf Wood-Marun, rcviEwol* 

Tradttkm and hisiorijc mytlu iei thdr 
rcbiinn to hiiiory^ dfsksicd by j:L 
Nulii S4-7 

TniBirkl, Beliast; Hcidd- 
ber^; KlcrkidoTp; NfogtrsiLiirit; 
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Fialenburg; pe^ 

chdEvtfDom 

Tniu^fvank: fiimrv bride fiLi im 
trutr!(h[(fc.a44 

TrtMttrt-finding s by <Uvuiki^ fSKlp 
MmJaita, t4S, 156 
TitasDirr, dcctkm af, 4 
Ti™ ID fbUiloK: (h¥ afw Aide t 
Apptc-lm; Aminabn j Aab-cjce | 
BaciMm^trtc; Bdi^tztc 1 Ojcc^nm 
palm ; J^|iJef- 4 rK ; l£awl,harfi i 
Mottl; Hollj: Jak-tire: Lm3dfi> 
liw ^ Odn-tiee; Pmlm; PipoMm; 
Kdft-lrcc ; Wiiaul-tCED j ; 

iWsfYeir); bupg Boshes 

ami Iniiio, a^s j boct^ 

365 p Iddifly a65p 44a; wliiipef of 
fuiuie on list nt raoFvth* Cornwa!]^^ 
439; amnhip nfi l*eUnd, 324 
Tree Wcwabip, A- pyt 

TreloTt diiJd bom alter two of othet 
sd* bdiefB obouip Koiigra, 
Trenjjganui ikndliDj spiiit tjtt 
BDVll ildktt> ifl 

Trcrei - l4uaiiou5| aidik a 15 

THAai Cvi/sm tM Atf^*^^^S£UFPt^ Ir^t 
^ F. StJebohTD* lEvicwedp. tdl 
TntbjJ or cHoloTp. tlbtfd odfie^ion, 
or obUd bom alter three of olbcr 
tet)^ t^Uds jtbofitp India, 

Trdlli ? m shape of bla£.lL dof^, 

ijoind^^ ids; troU balls, Foioc 
UlartLU, 1S5 

Trout ^ foond dead, crught not to be 
rcCHOvedt Hebrides 3 ? t smIc Eiis 
fcmoired deritp lleBridcii, J6-7 
TMinym : fuiieml rites, 140 
Twiirii^ci^Lai Oiul other Imne godi, 

S8^ 

Tuaibd Dd Doaitirs sogat, 3301 
Tnadaj? i: Oaf ft£w Eoilfif Tu&idAy; 
emd Shfoi’o tucaday)^ bad nt^t 
fui dlvlmdoo letn^p Mala/ih 
144: in eloimi ogoEnM tnklul 
Mrlli, Vunyuh, 6Sp and to nvert 
eatiJe dUoaiCr N, InttiOr 18^ 1 

Kwired to Haa 3 tniiJn+ N. W, tndm, 

iM r in fayrlngs. Hcbridc** 43 
Tnjttof *?eiidipg,' MaUtyip 145^51 
Tunis ^ chamii JJ? 

Totki^: (lef alss Sjrm} ^ Qncelc 
moirio^ rites, ^45 
Tutqanue i os ebaji^ PamAr 34a 
Toicin^r * Ludca); appear- 

emsrc of ^^Isdofana ftu QCh I 

Twelve: in coiiidelda^ Christm^ 

Etc, SL BrhtM'ft, l?4; jMlm leaf 


ribs hi divmarion. Penang^ 143; 
WAlki round chun^ boelcwariU to 
hcoome witch. Hriavel^ 175 
Twenty'bfRt nf nsaoLh : Ired whisper 
faiare, CiXrnwall, 419 
Tt^'enty-seveli io rite on ^trikhol' 
birthp Rdblak^rij 

Twins I op^al PLftinc fpf boj ly»rn 
oftcTi uahomey^ ^Jk Kangtm dlt- 
iricti 379 

Tpndi-tyindmonlT In Dlcri Ic^nJj 

4 l<» 

Tynemoakh t Ki Dswiup 2x5 
Typhoid lover, cure fbe, i8± 

and uiher inclined g)dds, S 3 ^ 


OgoBda# bldDd-brother hood, how to 
annutp. 430; cotlectiock of folklore^ 

* 

Ubtp^ &niih^ South Uist 
Ukersp nirc for^ Ijondwip 73-4 
Ulster t AtiiTiiD s Bitigb j 

Caektiloiiid Hgos i Emom Moeba; 
ami Dornc^J j Kb^Cdnnac* 33^-9 
Ulfftas, j£x Odyueua 
(jn^ptised: if die, odi moumeri fofi 
Kenyahsp 433; ftpmta of* FiUM 
iriandsp 184-5, bde of MaSp 
Uiide^ maieriMl: -cazries hriik and 
tiridcgnxnn^ Kboods ami Kallibt, 
£42.31 death kSiued irikboJ 
hirthp Funjib, 67; in peril if 
diild's opfK? teeth ent fint, 67 ] 
tight o| nephew to guods oT^ Samua, 
7 f fi 

Ufulergr^Hind peticdEs ** peot^eiof the 
tomC” ^ahoiitt 3S7-8 
United StAtci of Hucth Aiaenca,. lev 
AlguikqHijti I Californuui [ndbimr; 
Musqiiakie Indlttni; Nitiuas; 
hduka ■ ifta^SJouit Jadiaiis 
UnifaLVen^ breads r#f Bread 
Unlucky and Ucky Children, and 
Jpme fiinh SapetkitLons. by K. A, 

U^Mky ChBdnai.LylL A, R-wf. 3, 
i97-s 

Uiancky di« and Jecdi,#w Lucky 
■ml unltie^ tlir» and 
Utibfuina ^^be, 405 ; lixcmli, 4(1-3, 
4 fJ’ 4 p Kxianura jukT Maitbun« 
dussei, 

unue; UMd fcKr ‘wmuid*, TmoiVaal, 
U«J«hl; Sl Wtlllhrord, SIS 
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UlyiHr In End Ural^QlaBa 

+13-4 

V^mpfres t ^^&lJL7 rcnijn-tilA^ 151'^ 
ViriTft mnrria^ tiles, 143 
Vaffl ^BLftonij 75"*^j wd Fiji, 

11)^201 

Vei;etation lorttli, ue Com 
EwelMinn scrttlt^ and the Ukc 
Vtiik^iai'vimtp M* N., Full Kij* Of 
iheTig CT Ihinte, 7g-S3 
Yewl Clip. Hit, hj E. r^eM. aad 

\lee-I^readiffib, deciiitt of. 4 
VidoflAt w GipptilaTid 
\1clo^b, QuHai,f« <3uMfi netpm 
Vinc-grafliriff I Cltl whu graitJ iiittst 
nai toneb p^niiUEid, 

VuRiH Maiy. He: aklei;e^l apptar- 
afitet In “Jid TusiaJtyt 

90-1 i in Jbtkloft af llEbfiiiiiiF j^p 
j9p ^4! rrpfwenEed Itl the T«a 4 tl 
cup, 1 wltilnrcp 944 
ViahnU : jJ-iicata of, ihjue En Pea¬ 
hen fesiivEl, i^antlyi 

qfp X, ImluL, 1*9 



blackmiiil. aji-;* i }<'!’» » ^ 

reritwed^ 33 *^* “i 

^lin'Eng' cniinm. Easier, 24*^9 ? 
13 1 h-lit In A^.-d -12, 

ai7 

WalkltY : Uullerll? charm. 433 
WeU fSiiiip) S rdMt rhymcii; 39 M 
WalnutHWt fcaTO UKd m diami 

for warts- Ktrmtl Valleft 4 ^^ 

Walpole ; SL Oodrie btMn ali 2 iJ 
WimaipDn : ‘liainE* custom, LssE^r, 

3VirLs chaimf and. cure Kcnnct 

Valk-Y, 420 ^ t j 

Wurukaiti ibe EfflHi a Hk of tnc 
Dierr, 4^74 

IVEiwkktlikfc: ^teiYsiig" turtOJn* 

Wa^lfiC cureed on Co«l Friday and 
be%\ 5 Fndnj^ Kennct Vaik^^* 4IJ 
WaBuilittCpW^ClirbmiM 

i jtf a/jtf Eakes! Kivcni 3iW 
; S^ifiofp; iMKf Wells}; m 

VOX- Xlll. 


chBim * trikbal" btltb, I on- 
jab, 65, En dicoins, ai oro'ens^ 
Iktffiilti, SI; pftiired oicf wbiiic 
doth, nisw Japaji« 27^71 

cnotecis ftnm lihUto, ftengpl# uai| 
tHeklltS^ OVIST ddilfi ns remedy, 
Hebrides, 57 

Wslci tliiipnliuil 1 I 4 S» 

156 

WatCT findii^ by JIalodii saints, 260* 

Waitr sjiuriti» Kftbi tifbe,_ 19 1 
ibibt of black djog, Faroe isl*J£UW| 
liAz 

WaniiOllllll St. BcPedia lisCO|% 
215 , „ 

Wcaibtr; wefllHcr Myin^s, Sl, 
Brinvcl'm IJJ , . r 
Wexlditi^ ensintus aitd Ubei^i l« 
^tiirriage cunoms and l 3 elie& 
Wednwclav s (jm Asb WrtW«- 
day): atin£ 5 conipoieaion,lkl»rMet, 

49 

Week, days pC J« Frttluy t ^Tonday i 
Saturday t Tbtimtiy; Tuesdays 
WedneidaF; ettif Sntiday 

WtUlneliM^fSakrp) : first ftionrcV ™4 
on, 430 S man uf dart pcmm luctyi 

Wells: al Bidcchi sbiinca, 361; SifllCT 
from Eflmiw well drunk for cold^ 

Si. Btiavd^s, 173 : wufubip, Ircbcd, 
334 

Welti (Korfolklt witchmri* 43 i 
tVenlbck : 31 iHittm. nbbci* uf, 214 
Wcpcdldt early 

Bafociita. 371-3 i gmilertif bkKMl 
louebt* pc™**^* Aiigkj-Sasctit lOO. 
Wer-wroVft 3^4-5 : wci-tiEer, M nitty*, 
tjT ; we['bciir« 4 . Bolochei^ 3 ti| 

We^t r InJvd ofdeaiiln, Yotke a pemn,, 
xS 

Well Auitjalta i kobonijs or lotcms, 
j6i (loteen names ffntn feod supply, 
356 

Weal luiiltf: cdft-inti? woman dim 

mjt Ilep over Itrils 237 

Wcsitnaretmd: ' kftinE’ niitum, 

New YkiFs Dav, 347 
W^atlAalial Ss. Ilewald, 215 
Walrethcj: hnnot enstonu aod 
bttlefih, 178^ 

Whrdk S if n*Mtcd cnu» lamint, 
Hebrides, jy . 

Wtdllwind = in Ytntrurka lecend, 
412^2 

WbiuHneoo boat calls up wma. 


2 K 
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jj ■ in women anliicky^ 
tiehriite^ ja 

WhiLbii'? Jibb 4 » tfiliK -its 7 Tlie 
VmmiI CtHi. ly £, mud E. 

W.ebri«; 3 , 

Whifc^i^dc: witchomA dJ^ 175-6 
White Jdaittffllji. t£t Cxi \ Dog; 
Fowls ; OKiu/CkxU 

While : dnad uf LJiLLmnau-SbM* Edte 
rtfMitnp lii? 

White line njond ipnim lo exchldc 
cvE JpiritK Sl UriAverf, ija 
WTiiEhcni: St^ Ninixuii^ dJ 7 
Wltil £undAv: hfiedd «v«1 chew 
iqninided AjCtSLllriavel'i, 175 
WhiiLiqgluLm: petiing ” KCK» itiCp 

SAjr& 

Wdgeon 1 gnod omm* l]ch7ij|e«, 
WlKKipiDg^i^ugh : choiw foe* Heb¬ 
rides p j cure for, Kcnn^t ViiIIb 7>, 
45J* St- BmTci^s 17a i 
ddeke fw* St- Briflwel's 173 

Wild cat. Mf 

\VU 1 - 4 >'-the-VViip £ Ml IlcbridtSp 45 f 
or^n of' ^ Apfurhions^ 2^1 'a 
Wilhw: wam.4 irT a^ uii^aga and 
emhJcins 2| 

WUc^re t (was ainr Salhbi:^); 
brifk'i feci mud not touch tkredl^ 
old^ a4M 

Wdttmn cfwmhjp in YaMmrta folk- 

Ulo, 

Wkmixjme ’ CothbeTi^ 215 

Wt'lurchre^cr; ^ Swiihln^ Grimbold^ 
Kditha* Ami Wubuinp 216 
Wiml' Storms; attd WfairK 

called up whotliiig^ 
Hebrides ihrccitod od, Nnw 

VaatH Day omen for yuarp, Heb- 
ride*, cast, name oF* Hcb- 

riiles find Bahltuniy tribe^ 
to; ptflv ^mtlln Sti BriaTEl's iji 
WitchcUni: (fl85f aht Wlldlea | .iraf 
WlwtH} T Bcluifie diceic protects 
milk flee*, Hchridca, 411 ‘bogle^ 
cKamil^mja* CavnloTj 27|.(^d/r)¥ 

Cottingtnn Hilip 4271 cgK-shells 

vUches* iiqals^ IIulliiiHi. &c., 431 i 
hah of ^.riitbam [uefuT itt^ Pujijslv 
278: Kmntl Valley, 4^^ S 

Norfolk, 431 I mnmiTits of SaCnbElx 
Mied foTf Indin, iSS; St. 

Bravefs 175-6; Ihdlinif'a 7 S# 
5j#f JVi/e^Afnifi reviewed, 44S J 
witches bdder, Snnersci, jor ; 
Wiichrt: amriCit Edodics, 2^-5 ; 
haded alive* S, £eiki^ 427 1 


eanae wiecki by agit4tfng' cm In 
pdit Morfidk. 431 ? drawing Uond 
fjojiii Bcrttdliro, 425, O^rord^Mre^ 
2901 how iQ beffliaep IkiWhei, 
2^5^ SI4, BriAvers pAif 

through keyholct, Kennet VajKi^, 
4^ t revenge fetuaJs Badorri 
2^ Sh Lhfhi^cl's t75i Tirtswoilhi 
*91^21 tido [Ennsfomu^d lueii^ 
keittlet Valley, 4.24-5 1 ihape- 
ihifiitig lajTj Kcfin-^ Valley, 434-^ 
KinLiti^on 2S% Newnhnm Muiten^ 
2%^9Qp Sl I'niveFs U 5 '^ *^1^* at 
with pcaj, Kenn« Vadey, 42S; 
icsis hir* B^kihlre, 237, 425, Sl 
Brimvers 175 ; unly^ky tn give or 
rehue Ijcoad I*, Berkshire^ ^^£-7 
WiEchetty gRib: torem, ALtstrAiis 3^5 
Witney e harvrtt custom^ ifl* 

Wives j a/m Mairiagi? eurf EMTUf 
and ho!ids> t Snt b«* appTffdofl 
of succw$Mir, l!cl«idns know- 
Icdgecjfeady itiboJritcs, tiKi: n-irtifi^ 

for wifc wholaaUJ. nn chEdr I'ltlijab, 
2^ ; seemd in danger (ftm i|iiiil 
of fins Beng^. aSt: second 
'^ 4 |eA 4 l rnati'a nip/' iTehridcft, 
59; EaEuned with aaAtfks oF hn^ 
fiaoiTfi nneeston^ Ikrnabe, mS 
WietTds: itreids IreLuidw 324-5 ? 

Kctincl VxMtyf 428 
Wodi-wodi triw:: ■ God" derived 

From ^ aky / 19^ 

Wolf: (rer «f» liVcxwolf \ j Rtlothi 
flames Z 7 t i in fblkt^,. Outer 
Hebridean J4; group name. Man- 
dans* 3901 wuLT-hcfC of Athcfi% 
179 

W^jcwurung tnhe 1 myth of origin of 
icrtendfcn^ 355, 379 
Wolkadina, sm Cburingaa 
Wotuip #r Snake (carpet) 

WoiiMHtt {u* a/m Marriage ciMtoflats 
Ami bdhFs : Mother , right j 
WiEches; attd Wives ); aimirtg 
Balochea, 266-8^ 270-1 ; bcaJen ai 
dee hsrVicU, 2774 t imiuc injury 
^ «™rig OTCf poles iCL, 337.Sf; 
fetnaic* ugn hf the, 441 5 ^ Emp 
dteiiied as W4]m4n in ^irititxlUt 
perfotmiivDs, 8tatay?, t^a; 
biby in dream, ornerMi from, He^e 
ndcs, |i I girl if Unthcan very iu^ 
oim’nErdp fhinjah, 275: gtri pt*. 
ceding and lohowin^ Ixsy Lucky, 
Punjab, 2&Ji middle of three 
™««siin; (ptii mdiidty, PUnjabp 
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sSq j dd^ WTf wsd cap, Yefk- 
^iici Q^s; swing in CMting fmk 
i;«fKaU^ tmlijcSc^i llcbiridit*, 4S; 
itytcmx tMiipSAlly dcscciiiled in 
Temsle line, iji \ whlsiUng by* tw- 
l 4 Kky* licbriueiv 

Wj-ifi li fiTn atjr 

Wiitiikiingiiiii lrib«, 414 ■ IcemU, 
4 [)S, 411 . 413-4 

WoCH^, folkldrc uf* 

Wncui t id neincdyi Kennct 
Vi-Vlqr* 43a 

WiMiine oisioras i.wl bclurfr, kt 
C wtii^ cndtctma Mil bditii 

Wflol 1 ijdJdcied by bndE^ Hebtidot 

Woranat Elided crcAlar?* ta^t Eyre* 
412 

W4p4^^ci': St- 314 

WonnvQodi dmnk ilwrii^ eqkuI^i, 
TrwwTOil. 71 

W«ind»: charm SL 

flriavel's 173 : curM £ar^ fccrs, 
71^ Kcijncl Valley^ 4^: »oi joachKi 
with Kngex of ihumb, Hebrides^ J[ 

VVrekin j rnomsy ifttt 1W+ 4Jp^ 
Tna.r ^ uf daik ptradn td begm,, 

430 

Wren 1 all *gp baidicd, Hatmcfcs 
35 f Itidcy otKiin bouir. Hflbridcsi 
35 I iil9nyi Qw in nest. Hsbridot 
35 j ne^'tf pa>i tith^ Hakidi^i, 
35 ^ uying Hebrides* 35 

Wartembe^i -cct Heirtcsihoin 

Wylcei writtea duinwc* 2 , 

1/^4 


Vonktnn fribe .'g^aup immes. 333 
Yfluwwj in castini; fiiiiifc rUbridcs*49 
YMjmrka tribe* 405 ; folktale* i 
Yfiul ie( on GowS Friday Hbcm^ 
emu* tCennet Yftllcyp 433 
Yellew i <M dMnillg Sfala^, 
145 j bfinc QiTicti of MacbenDF, 
Flabriiks, 49; namea foi leas defi- 
iiilc t h an (br red* Tonvs Stnuu* 
102 

Yew : hnindin tH bowc agmnsl fife, 
trebriiks* J2i agninn licbtnln& 
Spdn, 3s; iiitacd rakbAL Kais. 
(HimabLyaaXAoi ? ^rig alfered la 
Ktila ( H^nwyaa)* : 

stick ktfpi wiicb ffoni how?* Si- 
BriaK^'s, 175 ^ Yew Wooil^ by 
N. W* Thomai* 96 
Yvnatf W Avalon 

Yfflfic: SiL Paulmus, Chad* and Wil- 
ffid, 3151 Si. Wdlsamp si? 

Yarkc'a PeammliL: belief b future 
Ufe* iS 4 j 

YDckshtre I aba Bfiveitey 1 Bmd* 
fflTd; Enii^llridn; | Girisbarangk; 
Hull; Leedi? Kievau* f lUpon* 
SWBeM J Sheriaam; SYalkIcy 1 
Whiil^i Wyke: naW Yorki; 
Djilci* ibc W 5 cl imp in the* 
951 harTesl coitamiiSl p ‘ hoavtFti:* 
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